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CHAPTER  VIII. 


COMMOX  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  respect  in  which  trade  is  held  by  the  Muslim 
greatly  tends  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
with  persons  of  different  ranks ;  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men  is  further  and  very  greatly 
promoted  by  the  law  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  as  it 
enables  him  to  associate  with  others,  regardless  of  dif- 
ference of  wealth  or  station,  without  the  risk  of  occa- 
sioning unequal  matrimonial  connections.  The  women, 
like  the  men,  enjoy  extensive  intercourse  with  persons 
of  their  own  sex. 

The  Muslims  are  extremely  formal  and  regular  in 
their  social  manners  ;  though  generally  very  easy  in  their 
demeanour,  and  free  in  their  conversation.  Several  of 
their  most  common  usages  are  founded  upon  precepts  of 
their  religion,  and  distinguish  them  in  society  from  all 
other  people.  Among  these  is  their  custom  of  srreetin? 
each  other  with  the  salutation  of  "  Peace  be  on  you  !  '"* 
to  which  the  proper  and  general  reply  is,  "  On  you  be 

»  "  Es-seUmu   'aleykum,"    or    "  Selamun   'aleykum,"   or,    vulgailv, 
"  Es-selam  'alevkum.'' 
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peace,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings ! "  * 
This  sahitation  is  never  to  be  addressed  by  a  Muslim  to 
a' person  whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion  ;t 
nor  vice  versu.X  The  giving  it,  by  one  Muslim  to 
another,  is  a  duty  ;  but  one  that  may  be  omitted  with- 
out sin  :  the  returning  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  :  the 
former  is  a  "  sunneh  "  ordnance  ;  and  the  latter.  ''  fard." 
Should  a  Muslim,  however,  thus  salute,  by  mistake,  a 
person  not  of  the  same  faith,  the  latter  should  not  return 
it ;  and  the  former,  on  discovering  his  mistake,  generally 
revokes  his  salutation :  so  also  he  sometimes  does  if  a 
Muslim  refuse  to  return  his  salutation  ;  usually  saying, 
"  Peace  be  on  us^  and  on  [all]  the  righteous  worshippers 
of  God." 

The  chief  rules  respecting  salutation,  as  dictated  by 
the  Prophet,  and  generally  observed  by  modern  Mus- 
lims, are  as  follow. — The  person  riding  should  first 
salute  him  who  is  on  foot ;  and  he  who  passes  by,  the 
person  or  persons  who  are  sitting  down  or  standing  still ; 
and  a  small  ])arty,  or  one  of  such  a  party,  should  give 
the  salutation  to  a  large  party  ;  and  the  young,  to  the 
aged.§  As  it  is  sufficient  for  one  party  to  give,  so  is  it 
also  for  one  only  to  return,  the  salutation.  It  is  re- 
quired, too,  that  a  Muslim,  when  he  enters  a  house, 
should  salute  the  people  of  that  house ;  and  that  he 
should  do  the  same  when  he  leaves  it.  He  should  al- 
ways salute  first,  and  then  talk, — But,  to  the  above  rules, 
there  are  some  exceptions.  For  instance,  in  a  crowded 
city,  it  is  not  necessary  (indeed  it  is  hardly  possible)  to 
salute  many  of  those  w^hom  one  may  pass  ;  nor  on  a  road 
where  one  meets  numerous  passengers.     Yet  ii  is  usual 

•  "  'Aleykumn-s-selainu  wa-rahmatu-Ualii  wa-barakatuh,"  or  merely 
"'Aleykum  es-selam  "  (On  you  be  peace!);  but  the  longer  salutation 
is  more  commonly  used,  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  in  theKur-an, 
chap.  iv.  ver.  88. 

f  Very  few  Muslims  in  Egypt  do  so.  A  European  traveller,  not  dis- 
guised by  Turkish  dress,  often  fancies  that  lie  is  t,reeted  with  this  saluta- 
tion, when  it  is  really  intended  for  his  Muslim  attendant. 

X  A  Muslim,  however,  when  he  receives  this  salutation  from  a  person 
of  another  religion,  sometimes  replies,  "  And  on  you  "  (Wa-'aleykum). 

^  Herodotus  sp'-aks  of  the  respect  paid  in  Egypt  to  tlie  aged,  and  of 
the  polite  salutations  of  the  Egyptians  to  each  other,     (lab.  ii.  cap.  80.) 
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for  a  wealthy  or  well-dressed  person,  or  a  venerable 
sheykh,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  to  salute  another 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  wealth,  or  learning, 
even  in  a  crowded  street.  Among-  polite  people,  it  is 
customary  for  him  who  gives  or  returns  the  salutation  to 
place  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast  at  the  same  time ; 
or  to  touch  his  lips,  and  then  his  forehead,  or  turban, 
with  the  same  hand.  This  action  is  called  "  teymeeneh." 
The  latter  mode  of  teymeeneh,  which  is  the  more  re- 
spectful, if  often  performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank, 
not  only  at  first,  with  theselam  (or  salutation  of  "  Peace 
be  on  youl"),  but  also  frequently  during  a  conversation, 
and  in  the  latter  case  without  the  selam. 

A  person  of  the  lower  orders,  on  approaching  a  su- 
perior, particularly  if  the  latter  be  a  Turk,  does  not 
alwaj's  give  theselam,  but  only  performs  this  teymeeneh  ; 
and  he  shows  his  respect  to  a  man  of  high  rank  by  bend- 
ing down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and  then  putting  it  to 
his  lips  and  forehead,  without  pronouncing  the  selam. 
It  is  a  common  custom,  also,  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  a  superior  (generally  on  the  back  only,  but  sometimes 
on  the  back  and  front),  and  then  to  put  it  to  his  fore- 
head, in  order  to  pay  him  particular  respect :  but  in  most 
cases  the  latter  does  not  allow  this  ;  and  only  touches 
the  hand  that  is  extended  towards  his  :  the  other  person, 
then,  merely  puts  his  own  hand  to  his  lips  and  forehead. 
To  testify  abject  submission,  in  craving  pardon  for  an 
offence,  or  interceding  for  another  person,  or  begging 
any  favour  of  a  superior,  not  unfrequently  the  feet  are 
kissed  instead  of  the  hand.  The  son  kisses  the  hand  of 
the  father  ;  the  wife,  that  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  slave, 
and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of  the  master.  The 
slaves  and  servants  of  a  grandee  kiss  their  lord's  sleeve, 
or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing. 

When  particular  friends  salute  each  other,  they  join 
their  right  hands,  and  then  each  kisses  his  own  hand, 
or  puts  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead,  or  raises  it  to  his  fore- 
head only ;  or  merely  places  it  on  his  breast,  without 
kissing  it :  if  after  a  long  absence,  and  on  some  other 
occasions,  they  embrace  each  other  ;  each  falling  upon 

B  2 
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the  other's  neck,  and  kissing  him  on  the  right  side  of 
the  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left.  Another  mode 
of  salutation  is  very  commonly  practised  among  the  lower 
orders,  when  two  friends  or  acquaintances  meet  after  a 
journey  :  joining  their  right  hands,  each  of  them  com- 
pliments the  other  on  his  safety,  and  expresses  his  wishes 
for  his  welfare,  by  repeating,  alternately,  many  times, 
the  words  "seliimdt"  and  "  teiyibeen :"  *  in  com- 
mencing this  ceremony,  which  is  often  continued  for 
nearly  a  minute  before  they  proceed  to  make  any  par- 
ticular inquiries,  they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  usually  practised  by  us ;  and  at  each  alteration 
of  the  two  expressions  above  mentioned,  they  change  the 
position  of  the  hands :  in  repeating  the  second  Mord, 
each  of  the  two  persons  turns  his  fingers  over  the  thumb 
of  the  other;  and  in  repeating  the  first  word  again,  the 
former  position  is  resumed. 

In  polite  society,  various  other  formal  salutations  and 
compliments  follow  the  selam.  To  most  of  these  there 
are  particular  replies ;  or  two  or  more  different  forms  of 
reply  may  be  used  in  some  cases ;  but  to  return  any  that 
custom  has  not  prescribed  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  ignorance  or  vulgarity.  When  a  person  asks 
his  friend,  "How  is  your  health?"!  the  latter  replies, 
"  Praise  be  to  God  V'X  and  it  is  only  by  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he  makes  this  answer,  that  the  inquirer 
can  infer  whether  he  be  well  or  ill.  When  one  greets 
the  other  with  "  Teiyibeen,"  the  usual  reply  is,  "  God 
bless  thee,"§  or  "God  preserve  thee."||  A  friend  or 
acquaintance,  on  meeting  another  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  several  days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  generally  says, 
after  the  selam,  "  Thou  hast  made  us  desolate  [by  thy 
absence  fi'om  us]  ;''^  and  is  usually  answered  "  May  God 
not  make  [us]  desolate  by  thy  absence."** — The  ordinary 
set  compliments  in  use  in  Egyptian  society  are  so  nu- 

*  "  Meaning,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safety,"  and  "  I  hope  you 
are  well." 

t  "  Eysh  harkum."  J  "  El-hamdu  li-llah." 

i"  Allah  yebarik  (for  "  yubarik  ")  feek." 
"  Allali  yest'lliraak  "  (for  "  yusellimak  "). 
[  "  Ov.hashten'e."  **  "  Allah  la  yoohesh  minnak." 
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merous,  that  a  dozen  pages  of  this  work  would  not  suf- 
fice for  the  mention  of  those  which  may  be  heard  almost 
every  day. 

When  a  person  goes  to  the  house  of  another,  to  pay  a 
visit,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  he  never  enters  un- 
awares ;  for  this  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Kur-iin  :* 
and  particularly  if  he  have  to  ascend  to  an  upper  apart- 
ment;  in  which  case  he  should  call  out  for  permission, 
or  announce  his  approach,  as  he  goes  up  stairs,  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  describe  in  a  for- 
mer Chapter.!  Should  he  find  no  person  below,  he 
generally  claps  his  hands  at  the  door,  or  in  the  court ; 
and  waits  for  a  servant  to  come  down  to  him  ;  or  for  per- 
mission to  be  given  him  to  seat  himself  in  a  lower  apart- 
ment, or  to  ascend  to  an  upper  room.  On  entering  the 
room  in  which  the  master  of  the  house  is  seated,  he 
gives  the  selam.  The  master  returns  the  salutation  ; 
and  welcomes  the  visiter  with  courteousness  and  atfa- 
bility.  To  his  superiors,  +  and  generally  to  his  equals, 
he  rises.  Persons  more  or  less  above  him  in  rank  he 
proceeds  to  meet  in  the  court,  or  between  the  court  and 
the  room,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  or  a  step  from  the  place  where  he  was  sit- 
ting :  but  often,  to  equals,  he  merely  makes  a  slight  mo- 
tion, as  if  about  to  rise  ;  and  to  most  inferiors,  he  remains 
undisturbed.  To  his  superiors,  and  often  to  his  equals, 
he  yields  the  most  honourable  ])lace,  which  is  a  corner  of 
the  deewan  :  it  is  that  corner  which  is  to  the  right  of  a 
])erson  facing  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  This  end  of 
the  room  is  called  the  "  sadr  ;"  and  the  whole  of  the  seat 
which  extends  along  it  is  more  honourable  than  those 
which  extend  along  the  sides  ;  each  of  which  is  called 
"  gemb."  Visiters  inferior  in  rank  to  the  master  of  the 
house  never  seat  themselves  at  the  upper  end,  unless  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  him  ;  and  when  so  invited,  they  often 
decline  the  oftered  honour.  His  equals  sit  at  their  ease, 
cross-legged,  or  with  one  knee  raised  ;  and  recline  against 

*  Chap.  xxiv.  ver.  27.  f  Chap.  VI.  vol.  i.,  p.  234. 

t  That  is,  to  those  who  are  above  him  either  in  otEce,  wealth,  or  re- 
ligious or  literarj-  reputation. 
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the  cushions :  his  inferiors  (first,  at  least)  often  sit  upon 
their  heels  ;  or  take  their  place  upon  the  edge  of  the 
deewan  ;  or,  if  very  much  beneath  him  in  grade,  seat 
themselves  upon  the  mat  or  carpet.  In  strict  etiquette, 
the  visiter  should  not,  at  first,  suffer  his  hands  to  appear, 
when  entering  the  room,  or  vv'hen  seated  ;  but  should  let 
the  sleeves  fall  over  them  ;  and  when  he  has  taken  his 
place  on  the  deewan,  he  should  not  stretch  out  his  legs, 
nor  even  allow  his  feet  to  be  seen  :  but  these  rules  are 
not  often  attended  to,  excepting  in  the  houses  of  the 
great.  Various  formal  compliments  and  salutations  are 
given  and  returned  after  the  selam ;  and  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  expressions  of  "  teiyibeen  "  and  "  eysh 
harkum,"  are  repeated  several  times  during  the  same 
interview. 

Sometimes  the  visiter's  own  servant  attends  him  with 
his  pipe  :  the  former  takes  his  tobacco-purse  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  gives  it  to  the  servant,  who  folds  it  up  and 
returns  it  after  having  filled  the  pipe,  or  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  visit :  otherwise,  a  servant  of  the.host  brings 
a  pipe  for  the  visiter,  and  one  for  his  master ;  and  next, 
a  cup  of  coffee  is  presented  to  each  ;*  for  "  tobacco  with- 
out coffee,"  say  the  Arabs,  "  is  like  meat  without  salt." 
On  receiving  the  pipe  and  the  coffee,  the  visiter  salutes 
the  master  of  the  house  with  the  teymeeneh,  which  the 
latter  returns ;  and  the  same  is  done  on  returning  the 
cup  to  the  servant.  The  master  of  the  house  also  salutes 
his  guest  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  latter  be  not  much 
beneath  him  in  rank,  on  receiving  and  returning  his  own 
cup  of  coffee.  Servants  often  remain  in  the  room  during 
the  whole  period  of  a  visit,  stationed  at  the  lower  end, 
in  a  respectful  attitude,  with  their  hands  joined  (the  left 
within  the  right),  and  held  before  the  girdle.  The 
usual  mode  of  summoning  a  servant  or  other  attendant 
who  is  not  present  is  by  clapping  the  hands,  striking  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  with  the  fingers  of  the  right :  the 
windows  being  of  open  lattice-work,  the  sound  is  heard 
throughout  the  house. — The  subjects  of  conversation  are 

*  The  visiter,  if  superior,  or  not  much  inferior  in  rank  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  receives  his  pipe  and  coffee  before  the  latter. 
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generally  the  news  of  the  day,  the  state  of  trade,  the 
prices  of'  provisions,  and  sometimes  religion  and  science. 
Facetious  stories  are  often  related  ;  and,  very  Irequently, 
persons  in  the  best  society  tell  tales,  and  C[uote  proverbs, 
of  the  most  indecent  nature.  In  good  society,  peojjle 
seldom  talk  of  each  other's  hareems  ;  but  intimate  friends, 
and  many  persons  who  do  not  strictly  observe  the  rules 
of  good  breeding,  very  often  do  so,  and  in  a  manner  not 
always  delicate.  Genteel  people  inquire  respecting  each 
other's  "  houses,"  to  ascertain  whether  their  wives  and 
families  are  well. — Visits  not  unfrequently  occupy  se- 
veral hours  ;  and  sometimes  (especially  those  of  hareems) 
nearly  a  whole  day.  The  pipes  are  replenished,  or  re- 
placed by  others,  as  often  as  is  necessary  :  for,  however 
long  a  visiter  may  stay,  he  generally  continues  smoking 
during  the  whole  tinie  ;  and  sometimes  coffee  is  brought 
again,  or  sherbet.  The  manner  in  which  the  coffee  and 
sherbet  are  served  has  been  before  described.  A  per- 
son receives  the  same  compliment  after  drinking  a  glass 
of  sherbet  as  after  taking  a  draught  of  water  :*  and  re- 
plies to  it  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  house  of  the  rich,  it  used  to  be  a  common 
custom  to  sprinkle  the  guest,  before  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  with  rose-water  or  orange-flower-water ;  and  to 
perfume  him  with  the  smoke  of  some  odoriferous  sub- 
stance ;  but  of  late  years,  this  practice  has  become  un- 
frequent.  The  scent-bottle,  which  is  called  "  kumkum," 
is  of  plain  or  gilt  silver,  or  fine  brass,  or  china,  or  glass  ; 
and  has  a  cover  pierced  with  a  small  hole.  The  per- 
fuming-vessel,  or  '' mibkhar'ah,' is  generally  of  one  or 
the  other  ol"  the  metals  above  mentioned  :  the  receptacle 
for  the  burning  charcoal  is  lined,  or  half  filled,  with 
gypsum-plaster  ;  and  its  cover  is  pierced  with  apertures 
for  the  emission  of  the  smoke.  The  mibkhar'ah  is  used 
last :  it  is  presented  by  a  servant  to  the  visiter  or  master, 
who  wafts  the  smoke  towards  his  face,  beard,  &c.,  with 
his  right  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  opened,  to  emit  the  smoke 
more  freely.     The  substance  most  connnonly  used  in  the 

*  Mentioned  in  Chap.  V.  vol.  i.,  p  19  J. 
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Kumkum  and  MiLkhar'ah.— Each  is  about  eight  inches  high. 

mibkhar'ah  is  aloes-wood,*  or  benzoin,!  or  cascarilla- 
bark.J  The  wood  is  moistened  before  it  is  placed  upon  the 
burnino;  coals.  Ambergris§  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  very  rarely,  and  only  in  the  houses  of  persons  of 
great  wealth,  as  it  is  extremely  costly.  As  soon  as  the 
visiter  has  been  perfumed,  he  takes  his  leave  ;  but  he 
should  not  depart  without  previously  asking  permission 
to  do  so,  and  then  giving  the  selam,  which  is  returned 
to  him,  and  paying  other  set  compliments,  to  which  there 
are  api^ropriate  replies.  If  he  be  a  person  of  much  higher 
rank  than  the  master  of  the  house,  the  latter  not  only 
rises,  but  also  accompanies  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
or  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  then  commends  him  to 
the  care  of  God. 

It  is  usual  for  a  person,  after  paying  a  visit  of  cere- 

*  "  'Ood."         t  "  Gciwee."         J  "  Kishr  'ambar."        ^  "  'Ambar." 
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mony,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  previously  to  his 
leaving  the  house,  to  give  a  small  present  (two  or  three 
piasters,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances)  to  one,  or 
to  several,  of  the  servants :  and  if  his  horse  or  mule  or 
ass  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  or  in  the  court,  one  of 
the  servants  goes  with  him  to  adjust  his  dress  when  he 
mounts :  this  officious  person  particularly  expects  a  pre- 
sent. When  money  is  thus  given  to  a  man's  servants,  it 
is  considered  incumbent  upon  their  master  to  do  exactly 
the  same  when  he  returns  the  visit. 

Friends  very  often  send  presents  to  each  other, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  common  custom. 
When  a  person  celebrates  any  private  festivity,  he  gene- 
rally receives  presents  from  most  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is 
a  universal  rule  that  he  should  repay  the  donor  by  a 
similar  gift,  or  one  of  the  same  value,  on  a  similar 
occasion.  It  is  common  for  the  receiver  of  a  pre- 
sent, on  such  an  event,  even  to  express  to  the  giver  his 
hope  that  he  may  have  to  repay  it  on  the  occasion  of  a 
like  festivity.  An  acknowledgment  accompanied  by 
such  an  allusion  to  the  acquitment  of  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  gift,  which  would  be  offensive  to  a  generous 
European,  is  in  this  country  esteemed  polite.  The  pre- 
sent is  generally  wrapped  in  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief, which  is  returned  with  a  trifling  pecuniary  gratifi- 
cation to  the  bearer.  Fruit,  laid  uj)on  leaves,  and  sweet- 
meats and  other  dainties,  placed  in  a  dish  or  on  a  tray, 
and  covered  with  a  rich  handkerchief  or  napkin,  are 
common  presents.  Very  frequently  a  present  is  given  by 
a  person  to  a  superior  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some- 
thing more  valuable  in  return.  This  is  often  done  by  a 
servant  to  his  master  ;  and  the  gift  is  seldom  refused,  but 
often  paid  for  immediately  in  money,  more  than  equi- 
valent. It  is  generally  with  the  expectation  above  men- 
tioned that  an  Arab  gives  a  present  to  a  European.  The 
custom  of  giving  money  to  the  servants  of  a  friend,  after 
paying  him  a  visit,  is  not  now  so  common  as  it  was  a  few 
years  since,  but  it  is  still  observed  by  most  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  particularly  on 
the  two  'eeds,  or  religious  festivals,  and  by  the  guests  at 

b3 
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private  festivities.  Other  customs  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  are  observed  at  these  festivities,  will  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  Chapter.*  To  decline  the  acceptance  of 
a  present  generally  gives  oftence,  and  is  considered  as 
reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  person  who  has  offered  it. 

There  are  many  formal  usages  which  are  observed  in 
Egypt,  not  merely  on  the  occasions  of  ceremonious  visits, 
or  in  the  company  of  strangers,  or  at  the  casual  meetings 
of  friends,  but  also  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  familiar 
acquaintances.  When  a  man  happens  to  sneeze,  he  says, 
"  Praise  be  to  God  !"t  Each  person  present  (servants 
generally  excepted)  then  says  to  him,  *'  God  have  mercy 
on  you!"J  to  which  the  former  generally  replies,  "  God 
guide  us  and  guide  you  !"^  or  he  returns  the  compliment 
in  words  of  a  similar  purport.  Should  he  yawn,  he^  puts 
the  back  of  his  left  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  then  says,  "  I 
seek  refuge  with  God  from  Satan  the  accursed  !"||  but  he 
is  not  complimented  on  this  act,  as  it  is  one  which  should 
rather  be  avoided  :  for  it  is  believed  that  the  devil  is  in 
the  habit  of  leaping  into  a  gaping  mouth.  For  a  breach 
of  good  manners,  it  is  more  conmion  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
God,  than  that  of  the  present  company,  by  saying,  "  I 
beg  j)ardon  of  God,  the  Great  I"^  When  a  man  has 
just  been  shaved,  or  been  to  the  bath,  when  he  has  just 
performed  the  ablution  preparatory  to  prayer,  when  he 
has  been  saying  his  prayers,  or  doing  any  other  meri- 
torious act,  when  he  has  just  risen  from  sleep,  when  he 
has  purchased  or  put  on  any  new  article  of  dress,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  there  are  particular  conipliments  to 
be  paid  to  him,  and  particular  replies  for  him  to  make. 

It  is  a  rule  with  the  Muslims  to  honour  the  right  hand 
and  foot  above  the  left :  to  use  the  right  hand  for  all 
honourable  purposes,  and  the  left  for  actions  which, 
though  necessary,  are  unclean :  to  put  on  and  take  off 
the  right  shoe  before  the  left,  and  to  put  the  right  foot 
first  over  the  threshold  of  a  door. 

*  See  Chapter  XXIV,  and  subsequent  chapters.       +  "  El-hamdu  li-llah," 

J  "  Rahemknm  Allah."  y  "  Yahdeene  wa-yahdeekuin  Allah." 

II  "  A'ooz  bi-Uah  min  esh-sheytan  er-regeem." 

^  "  Astaghtir  Allah  el-'azeem." 
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The  Egyptians  are  extremely  courteous  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  in  their  manner  of 
salutation  and  their  general  demeanour,  combined  with 
easiness  of  address,  which  seem  natural  to  them,  being 
observable  even  in  the  peasants.  The  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  townspeople  pride  themselves  upon  their 
politeness  and  elegance  of  manners,  and  their  wit  and 
fluency  of  speech  ;  and  with  some  justice:  but  they  are 
not  less  free  in  their  conversation  than  their  less  accom- 
plished fellow-countrymen.  Aftability  is  a  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Egyptians  of  all  classes.  It  is  common 
for  strangers,  even  in  a  shop,  after  mutual  salutation,  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  each  other  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances ;  and  for  one 
who  has  a  pipe  to  offer  it  to  another  v,  ho  has  none  ;  and 
it  is  not  unusual,  nor  is  it  generally  considered  unpolite, 
for  persons  in  a  first  casual  meeting  to  ask  each  other's 
names,  professions  or  trades,  and  places  of  abode.  Last- 
ing acquaintances  are  often  formed  on  such  occasions.* 
In  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  Egyptian  society,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  man  is  heard  to  say  anything  otfensive 
to  the  feelings  of  another  in  his  company ;  and  the  most 
profligate  never  venture  to  utter  an  expression  meant  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  sincere  religion  :  most  persons,  how- 
ever^  in  every  class  are  otherwise  more  or  less  licentious 
in  their  conversation,  and  extremely  fond  of  joking. 
They  are  generally  very  lively  and  dramatic  in  their  talk, 
but  scarcely  ever  noisy  in  their  mirth.  They  seldom  in- 
dulge in  loud  laughter,  expressing  their  enjoyment  of 
anything  ludicrous  by  a  smile  or  an  exclamation. 

*  Acquaintances,  and  even  strangers,  often  address  each  other  as  re- 
lations, by  the  terms  "  Father,"  "  Son,"  "  Paternal  uncle,"  "  Son  of  my 
paternal  uncle,"  "  Brother,"  "  Mother,"  "  Daughter,"  "  Maternal  aunt," 
"  Daughter  of  my  maternal  aunt,"  "  Sister,"  &c. 
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LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  metropolis  of  Egypt  maintains  the  comparative  re- 
putation by  which  it  has  been  distinguished  for  many 
centuries,  of  being  the  best  school  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  of  Muslim  theology  and  jurisprudence.  Learning, 
indeed,  has  much  declined  among  the  Arabs  universally  ; 
but  least  in  Cairo :  consequently,  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  city  still  remains  unrivalled,  and  its  great 
collegiate  mosque,  the  Azhar,  continues  to  attract  innu- 
merable students  from  every  quarter  of  the  Muslim 
world. 

The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
in  Cairo  is  generally  inferior,  in  point  of  grammatical 
correctness  and  pronunciation,  to  the  dialects  of  the 
Bedawees  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  much  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  Syria;  and  still  more,  to  those  of  the  Western 
Arabs.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  people  of  Egypt  are  the  following : — 
The  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  pronounced  by  the 
natives  of  Cairo,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Egypt,  as  g  in  give;  while,  in  most  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  in  Syria  and  other  countries,  it  receives  the  sound  of 
j  in  joy ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  a  part  of 
southern  Arabia,  where,  it  is  said,  Arabic  was  first 
spoken,  the  former  sound  is  given  to  this  letter.*  In 
those  parts  of  Egypt  where  this  pronunciation  of  the 
fifth  letter  prevails,  the  sound  of  "  hemzeh"  (which  is 

•  It  seems  probable  that  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  have  retained,  in  this 
case,  a  pronunciation  which  was  common,  if  not  almost  universal,  with 
their;  ancestors  in  Asia. — See  Ue  Sacy's  '  Grammaire  Arabe,' 2nde  ed., 
tome  i.  pp.  17  and  18. 
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produced  by  a  sudden  emission  of  the  voice  after  a 
total  suppression)  is  given  to  the  twenty-first  letter,  ex- 
cepting by  the  better  instructed,  who  give  to  this  letter 
its  true  sound,  which  I  represent  by  "k,"  In  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  the  pronunciation  of  the  fifth  letter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  j  in  joy,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  the 
twenty-first  letter  is  pronounced  as  g  in  give.  By  all 
the  Egyptians,  in  common  with  most  other  people  who 
speak  the  Arabic  language,  the  third  and  fourth  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  pronounced  alike,  as  our  t ;  and  the 
eighth  and  ninth  as  our  d.  Of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  most  re- 
markable are,  the  annexation  of  the  letter  "sheen"  in 
negative  phrases,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  "  pas  " 
is  used  in  French  ;  as  "  ma  yerdash,"  for  "  ma  yerda," 
"  he  will  not  consent;"  "  ma  hoosh  teiyib '"  (vulgarly 
"  mosh  teiyib"),  for  "  ma  huwa  teiyib,"  "  it  is  not 
good :"  the  placing  the  demonstrative  pronoun  after  the 
word  to  which  it  relates,  as  "  el-beyt  de,"  "  this  house  ;" 
and  a  frequent  unnecessary  use  of  the  diminutive  form 
in  adjectives:  as  "  sugheiyir,"  for  "  sagheer,"  "small ;" 
"  kureiyib,"  for  "  kareeb,"  "  near." 

There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  literary 
and  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic  as  some  European  Orien- 
talists have  supposed  :  the  latter  may  be  described  as  the 
ancient  dialect  simplified,  principally  by  the  omission  of 
the  final  vowels  and  other  terminations  which  distinguish 
the  diff'erent  cases  of  nouns  and  some  of  the  persons  of 
verbs.*  Nor  is  there  so  great  a  dirierence  between  the 
dialects  of  Arabic  spoken  in  different  countries  as  some 
persons,  who  have  not  held  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  countries,  have  imagined  :  they  resemble 
each  other  more  than  the  dialects  of  some  of  the  different 
counties  in  England,  The  Arabic  language  abounds 
with  synonymes ;  and,  of  a  number  of  words  which  are 

*  The  Arabs  began  to  simplify  their  spoken  langua  e  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Flight,  in  consequence  of  their  spreading  among  foreigners, 
who  could  not  generally  acquire  the  difficult  language  which  their  con- 
querors had  hitherto  used.  For  a  proof  of  tl.is,  see  '  Abulfedas  Anuales 
Muslemici,  Arab,  et  Lat.'  vol.  i.  pp.  43'^  and  434. 
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synonymous,  one  is  in  common  use  in  one  country,  and 
another  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Egyptian  calls  milk 
"  leben  ;■'  the  Syrian  calls  it  "  haleeb :"  the  word 
"  leben"  is  used  in  Syria  to  denote  a  particular  prepara- 
tion of  sour  milk.  Again,  bread  is  called  in  Egypt 
" 'eysh,"  and  in  other  Arab  countries  "  khubz ;"  and 
many  examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced.  The 
pronunciation  of  Egypt  has  more  softness  than  that  of 
Syria  and  most  other  countries  in  which  Arabic  is 
spoken. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive ; 
but  the  number  of  their  books  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  variety.  The  relative  number  of  the  books  which 
treat  of  religion  and  jurisprudence  may  be  stated  to  be 
about  one-iburth  :  next  in  number  are  works  on  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  various  branches  of  philology  :  the  third 
in  the  scale  of  proportion  are  those  on  history  (chiefly 
that  of  the  Arab  nation),  and  on  geography  :  the  fourth, 
poetical  compositions.  Works  on  medicine,  chymistry, 
the  mathematics,  algebra,  and  various  other  sciences,  &c., 
are  comparatively  very  few. 

There  are  in  Cairo  many  large  libraries  ;  most  of  which 
are  attached  to  mosques,  and  consist,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  works  on  theology  and  jurisprudence,  and  philology. 
Several  rich  merchants,  and  others,  have  also  good 
libraries.  The  booksellers  of  Cairo  are,  I  am  informed, 
only  eight  in  number  ;*  and  their  shops  are  but  ill  stocked. 
Whenever  a  valuable  book  comes  into  the  possession  of 
one  of  these  persons,  he  goes  round  with  it  to  his  regular 
customers ;  and  is  almost  sure  of  finding  a  purchaser. 
The  leaves  of  the  books  are  seldom  sewed  together  ;  but 
they  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  cover  bound  with  leather ; 
and  mostly  have,  also,  an  outer  casef  of  pasteboard  and 
leather.  Five  sheets,  or  double  leaves,  are  commonly 
placed  together,  one  within  another  ;  composing  what  is 
called  a  "  karnis."  The  leaves  are  thus  arranged,  in 
small  parcels,  without  being  sewed,  in  order  that  one 
book  may  be  of  use  to  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same 

*  These  are  natives.    There  are  also  a  few  Turkish  booksellers, 
t  Called  zarf. 
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time  ;  each  taking  a  karras.  The  books  are  laid  flat, 
one  upon  another ;  and  the  name  is  written  upon  the 
front  of  the  outer  case,  or  upon  the  edge  of  the  leaves. 
The  paper  is  thick  and  glazed  :  it  is  mostly  imported 
from  Venice,  and  glazed  in  Egypt.  The  ink  is  very 
thick  and  gummy.     Reeds  are  used  instead  of  pens  ; 


Books  and  Apparatus  for  Writing.* 

and  they  suit  the  Arabic  character  much  better.  The 
Arab,  in  writing,  places  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  or 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  or  upon  what  is  called  a 
"  misned'eh,"  composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  of 
paper  attached  together  at  the  four  corners,  and  re- 
sembling a  thin  book,  which  he  rests  on  his  knee.  His 
ink  and  pens  are  contained  in  a  receptacle  called 
"  dawayeh,"  mentioned  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  work, 
together  with  the  penknife,  and  an  ivory  instrument 
("  mikattah  ")  upon  which  the  pen  is  laid  to  be  nibbed. 
He  rules  his  paper  by  laying  under  it  a  piece  of  paste- 
board with  strings  strained  and  glued  across  it  (called  a 
"  mistar'ah  "),  and  slightly  pressing  it  over  each  string. 

*  The  latter  consist  of  the  reed  ("  kalam "),  the  "  mikattah,"  the 
penknife  ("  mikshat "),  the  ''dawayeh,"  the  "mistar'ah,"  the  "  mis- 
ned'eh  "  (upon  which  the  five  articles  before  mentioned  lie),  and  the 
scissors  ("  mikass '),  which,  with  their  sheath,  are  placed  upon  the 
upper  book. 
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Scissors  are  included  among  the  apparatus  of  a  writer  :  | 
they  are  used  for  cutting  the  paper ;  a  torn  edge  being 
considered  as  unbecoming.  In  Cairo  there  are  many- 
persons  who  obtain  their  livelihood  by  copying  manu- 
scripts. The  expense  of  writing  a  karras  of  twenty  pages, 
quarto-size,  with  about  twenty-five  lines  to  a  page,  in  an 
ordinary  hand,  is  about  three  piasters  (or  a  little  more 
than  sevenpence  of  our  money)  ;  but  more  if  in  an  ele- 
gant hand  ;  and  about  double  the  sum  if  with  the  vowel 
points,  &c. 

In  Egypt,  and  particularly  in  its  metropolis,  those 
youths  or  men  who  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to 
religious  employments,  or  to  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, mostly  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  great 
mosque  El-Azhar ;  having  previously  learned  nothing 
more  than  to  read,  and  perhaps  to  write,  and  to  recite 
the  Kur-an.  The  Azhar,  which  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal university  *  of  the  East,  is  an  extensive  building, 
surrounding  a  large,  square  court.  On  one  side  of  this 
court,  the  side  towards  Mekkeh,  is  the  chief  place  of 
prayer  ;  a  spacious  portico :  on  each  of  the  other  three 
sides  are  smaller  porticoes,  divided  into  a  number  of 
apartments  called  "  riwaks,"  each  of  which  is  destined 
for  the  use  of  natives  of  a  particular  country,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular province  of  Egypt.  This  building  is  situated 
within  the  metropolis.     It  is  not  remarkable  in  point  of 

*  The  Azliar  is  not  called  a  "  university"  with  strict  propriety  ;  but 
is  regarded  as  such  by  the  Muslims,  as  whatever  they  deem  worthy  of 
the  name  of  science,  or  necessary  to  be  known,  is  taught  within  its  walls. 
Its  name  has  been  translated,  by  European  travellers,  "the  Mosque  of 
Flowers ;"  as  though  it  had  been  called  "  Game"  el-Azhar,"  instead  of 
"  El-Game'  el-Azhar,"  which  is  its  proper  appellation,  and  signifies 
"  the  Splendid  Mosque."  It  is  the  first  with  respect  to  tlie  period  of  its 
foundation,  as  well  as  in  size,  of  all  the  mosques  within  the  original 
limits  of  the  city. — The  preceding  portion  of  this  note  (which  was  in- 
serted in  tlie  first  edition  of  the  present  work)  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall ;  for  he  has  remarked  (in  the 
Vienna  'Jahrbucher  der  Literatur,' Ixxxi  Bd.  p.  71)  that,  instead  of 
"  Azhar,"  I  should  have  written,  in  this  case,  "  Esher,"  [or  "  Ezher"]  ; 
the  former,  he  says,  signifying  "  flowers."  The  name  of  the  mosque  in 
question  ( synonymous  with  "  neiyir,"  or  "  splendid,"  S:c.)  is  pronounced 
by  almost  all  the  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arabs  in  general,  as  I  have 
written  it,  "  xV/har,"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  the 
plural  of  "  zahreh  "  (a  flower),  "  azhar  :"  but  by  the  Turks  the  former 
word  is  pronounced  "  ezher." 
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architecture,  and  is  so  surrounded  by  houses  that  very 
little  of  it  is  seen  externally.  The  students  are  called 
"  mugawireen."*  Each  rivvak  has  a  library  for  the  use 
of  its  members  ;  and  from  the  books  which  it  contains, 
and  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  the  students  acquire 
their  learning.  The  regular  subjects  of  study  are  gram- 
matical inflexion  and  syntax, f  rhetoric, J  versification, § 
logic,  II  theology,^  the  exposition  of  the  Kur-an,**  the 
Traditions  of'the  Prophet, ff  the  complete  science  of 
jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
criminal  la\v,:j::{:  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  Kur-an 
and  the  Traditions  ;  together  with  arithmetic, §§  as  far 
as  it  is  useful  in  matters  of  law.  Lectures  are  also  given 
on  algebra.  ||  ||  and  on  the  calculations  of  the  Mohammadan 
calendar,  the  times  of  prayer,  &c.^*"  Different  books  are 
read  by  students  of  different  sects.  Most  of  the  students, 
being  natives  of  Cairo,  are  of  the  Shafe'ee  sect ;  and 
always  the  Sheykh,  or  head  of  the  mosque,  is  of  this 
sect.  None  of  the  students  pay  for  the  instruction  they 
receive ;  being  mostly  of  the  poorer  classes.  Most  of 
those  who  are  strangers,  having  riwaks  appropriated  to 
them,  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  food,  provided  from 
funds  chiefly  arising  from  the  rents  of  houses  bequeathed 
for  their  maintenance.  Those  of  Cairo  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood used  to  receive  a  similar  allowance ;  but  this 
they  no  longer  enjoy,  excepting  during  the  month  of 
Ramadan  :  for  the  present  Basha  of  Egypt  has  taken 
possession  of  all  the  cultivable  land  which  belonged  to 
the  mosques  ;  and  thus  the  Azhar  has  lost  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  which  it  possessed  :  nothing  but 
the  expenses  of  necessary  repairs,  and  the  salaries  of  its 
principal  officers,  are  provided  for  by  the  government. 
The  professors,  also,  receive  no  salaries.  Unless  they 
inherit  property,  or  have  relations  to  maintain  them, 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  subsistence  but  teaching 

*  In  the  singular,  "  mugawir."  f  "  Sarf "  and  "  nahw." 

t  "  El-ma'anee  wa-l-ba%an."  ^  "  El-'arood." 

(I  "  El-mantik."  '  ^  "  Et-towheed." 

*•  "  Et-tefseer."  f -f  "  El-ahadees." 
tX  "  El-fikh."  ^^  «  El-h4sab." 

I!  II  "  El--ebr  w-a-l-mukabaleh."  %,%  "  El-meekat." 
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in  private  houses,  copying  books,  &c.  ;  but  they  some- 
times receive  presents  from  the  wealthy.  Any  person 
who  is  competent  to  the  task  may  become  a  professor  by 
obtaining  a  licence  from  the  Sheykh  of  the  mosque. 
The  students  mostly  obtain  their  livelihood  by  the  same 
means  as  the  professors  ;  or  by  reciting  the  Kur-an  in 
private  houses,  and  at  the  tombs  and  other  places.  When 
sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies,  some  of  them  be- 
come kadees,  muftees,  imams  of  mosques  or  school- 
masters, in  their  native  villages  or  towns,  or  in  Cairo  ; 
others  enter  into  trade  ;  some  remain  all  their  lifetime 
studying  in  the  Azhar,  and  aspire  to  be  ranked  among 
the  higher  'Ulama.  Since  the  confiscation  of  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Azhar,  the  number  of  that  class 
of  students  to  whom  no  endowed  riwak  is  appropriated 
has  very  much  decreased.  The  number  of  students, 
including  all  classes  excepting  the  blind,  is  (as  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  professors)  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred.* 

There  is  a  chapel  (called  "  Zavviyet  el-'Omyan,"  or 
the  Chapel  of  the  Blind)  adjacent  to  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  Azhar,  and  one  of  the  dej)endencies  of  that  mosque, 
where  at  present  about  three  hundred  ])oor  blind  men, 
most  of  whom  are  students,  are  maintained,  from  funds 
bequeathed  for  that  purpose.  These  blind  men  often 
conduct  themselves  in  a  most  rebellious  and  violent  man- 
ner :  they  are  notorious  for  such  conduct,  and  for  their 
fanaticism.  A  short  time  ago,  a  European  traveller  en- 
tering the  Azhar,  and  his  presence  there  being  buzzed 
about,  the  blind  men  eagerly  inquired,  "  Where  is  the 
infidel  V"  adding,  "  We  will  kill  him  ;"  and  groj)ing  about 
at  the  sanie  time  to  feel  and  lay  hold  of  him.  They  were 
the  only  persons  who  seemed  desirous  of  showing  any 
violence  to  the  intruder.  Before  the  accession  of  the 
present  Biisha,  they  often  behaved  in  a  very  outrageous 
manner  whenever  they  considered  themselves  oppressed, 
or  scanted  in   their  allowance  of  food  :  they  would  on 

*  Many  persons  say  that  their  number  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  ; 
others,  not  more  than  one  thousand.  It  varies  very  mucli  at  dillerent 
times. 
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these  occasions  take  a  few  ^ides,  go  about  with  staves, 
seize  the  turbans  of  passengers  in  the  streets,  and  plun- 
der the  shops.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  present  pro- 
fessors in  the  Azhar,  the  sheykh  El-Kuweysinee,*  who 
is  himself  blind,  being  appointed,  a  few  years  ago, 
Sheykh  of  the  Zawiyet  el-'Omyan,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  caused  every  one  of  the  blind  men  there 
to  be  flogged  ;  but  they  rose  against  him,  bound  him, 
and  inflicted  upon  him  a  flogging  far  more  severe  than 
that  which  they  had  themselves  endured  ;  and  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  office. 

Learning  was  in  a  much  more  flourishing  state  in  Cairo 
before  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  than  it  has  been 
in  later  years.  It  suffered  severely  from  this  invasion  ; 
not  through  direct  oppression,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
panic  which  this  event  occasioned,  and  the  troubles  by 
which  it  was  followed.  Before  that  period,  a  sheykh 
who  had  studied  in  the  Azhar,  if  he  had  only  two  boys, 
sons  of  a  moderately  rich  fellah,  to  educate,  lived  in 
luxury  ;  his  two  pupils  served  him,  cleaned  his  house, 
prepared  his  food,  and,  though  they  partook  of  it  with 
him,  were  his  menial  attendants  at  every  time  but  that  of 
eating  :  they  followed  him  whenever  he  went  out ;  carried 
his  shoes  (and  often  kissed  them  when  they  took  them 
off)  on  his  entering  a  mosque  ;  and  in  every  case  treated 
him  with  the  honour  due  to  a  prince.  He  was  then  dis- 
tinguished by  an  ample  dress,  and  the  large  formal  tur- 
ban called  a  mukleh  ;  and  as  he  passed  along  the  street, 
whether  on  foot  or  mounted  on  an  ass  or  mule,  passengers 
often  pressed  towards  him  to  implore  a  short  ejaculatory 
prayer  on  their  behalf ;  and  he  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing this  wish  believed  himself  especially  blessed  :  if  he 
passed  by  a  Frank  riding,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount :  if  he  went  to  a  butcher,  to  procure  some  meat 
(for  he  found  it  best  to  do  so,  and  not  to  send  another), 
the  butcher  refused  to  make  any  charge  ;  but  kissed  his 
hand,  and  received  as  an  honour  and  a  blessing  whatever 
he  chose  to  give.     The  condition  of  a  man  of  this  pro- 

*  Since  this  was  written  he  became  Sheykh  of  the  Azhar.  He  is  now 
dead. 
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fession  is  now  so  fallen,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can 
obtain  a  scanty  subsistence,  unless  possessed  of  extraordi- 
nary talent. 

The  Muslim  'ulama  are  certainly  much  fettered  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  of  the  paths  of  learning  by  their  religion  ; 
and  superstition  sometimes  decides  a  point  which  has 
been  controverted  for  centuries.  There  is  one  singular 
means  of  settling  a  contention  on  any  point  of  faith, 
science,  or  fact,  of  which  I  must  give  an  instance.  The 
following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  Imam  of  the 
late  Muftee  (the  sheykh  El-Mahdee)  :  I  wrote  it  in 
Arabic,  at  his  dictation,  and  shall  here  translate  his 
words  : — The  sheykh  Mohammad  El-Bahaee  (a  learned 
man,  whom  the  vulgar  regard  as  a  "  welee,"  or  especial 
favourite  of  heaven)  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
sheykh  El-Emeer  El-Kebeer  (sheykh  of  the  sect  of  the 
Malikees),  when  the  professor  read,  from  the  Game'  es- 
Sagheer*  of  Es-Suyootee,  this  saying  of  the  Prophet: 
*'  Verily  El-Hasan  and  El-Hoseyn  are  the  two  lords  of 
the  youths  of  the  peo))le  of  Paradise,  in  Paradise  ;"  and 
proceeded  to  remark,  in  his  lecture,  after  having  given  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  El-Hasan  and  El-Hoseyn,  that 
as  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  people  of  Masr  (or  Cairo) 
respecting  the  head  of  El-Hoseyn,  holding  it  to  be  iu 
the  famous  Mesh-hed  in  this  city  (the  mosque  of  the 
Hasaneyn),  it  was  without  foundation;  not  being  esta- 
blished by  any  credible  authority,  "  I  was  affected," 
says  Mohammad  El-Bahaee,  "  with  excessive  grief  by 
this  remark,  since  I  believed  what  is  believed  by  people 
of  integrity  and  of  intuition,  that  the  noble  head  was  in 
this  Mesh-hed  ;  and  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  it :  but  I 
would  not  oppose  the  sheykh  El-Emeer,  on  account  of 
his  high  reputation  and  extensive  knowledge.  The  lec- 
ture terminated,  and  I  went  away,  weeping  ;  and  when 
night  overshaded  the  earth,  I  rose  upon  my  feet,  praying, 
and  humbly  suj)plicating  my  Lord,  and  betaking  myself 
to  his  most  noble  apostle  (God  favour  and  preserve  him  !), 
begging  that  I  might  see  him  in  my  sleep,  and  that  he 

*  A  celebrated  compendious  collection  of  tlie  Traditions  of  the  Pro- 
phet. 
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%\'Ould  inform  me  in  my  sleep  of  the  truth  of  the  matter 
concerning  the  place  of  the  noble  head.  And  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  walking  on  the  way  to  visit  the  celebrated 
Mesh-hed  El-Hoseynee  in  Masr,  and  that  I  approached 
the  kubbeh,*  and  saw  in  it  a  spreading  light,  which  filled 
it :  and  I  entei-ed  its  door,  and  found  a  shereef  standing 
by  the  door;  and  I  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  my  salu- 
tation, and  said  to  me,  '  Salute  the  Apostle  of  God  (God 
favour  and  preserve  him  I)  ;'  and  I  looked  towards  the 
kiblehjt  and  saw  the  Prophet  (God  favour  and  preserve 
him  !)  sitting  upon  a  throne,  and  a  man  standing  on  his 
right,  and  another  man  standing  on  his  left :  and  I  raised 
my  voice,  saying,  '  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee, 
O  Apostle  of  God  !'  and  I  repeated  this  several  times, 
weeping  as  I  did  it :  and  I  heard  the  Apostle  of  God 
(God  favour  and  preserve  him  I)  say  to  me,  '  Approach, 
O  my  son  I  O  Mohammad  !'  Then  the  first  man  took 
me,  and  conducted  me  towards  the  Prophet  (God  favour 
and  preserve  him  I),  and  placed  me  before  his  noble 
hands  ;  and  I  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  my  saluta- 
tion, and  said  to  me,  '  God  recompense  thee  for  thy  visit 
to  the  head  of  El-Hoseyn,  my  son.'  I  said,  '  O  Apostle 
of  God,  is  the  head  of  El-Hoseyn  here  ?'  He  answered, 
*  Yes,  it  is  here.'  And  I  became  cheerful  ;  grief  fled 
from  me  :  and  my  heart  was  strengthened.  Then  I  said, 
'  O  Apostle  of  God,  I  will  relate  to  thee  what  my 
sheykh  and  my  preceptor  El-Emeer  hath  affirmed  in  his 
lecture.'  And  I  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  the  sheykh  ; 
and  he  (God  favour  and  preserve  him  I)  looked  down, 
and  then  raised  his  head,  and  said,  '  The  copyists  are 
excused.'  I  awoke  from  my  sleep  joyful  and  happy  : 
but  I  found  that  much  remained  of  the  night  ;  and  I  be- 
came impatient  of  its  length  ;  longing  for  the  morn  to 
shine,  that  I  might  go  to  the  sheykh,  and  relate  to  him 
the  dream,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  believe  me.  When 
the  morn  arose,  I  prayed,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the 
sheykh  ;  but  found  the  door  shut.  I  knocked  it  violently  ; 
and  the  porter  came  in  alarm,  asking,  '  Who  is  that  ?' 

*  The  saloon  of  the  tomb, 
f  That  is,  towards  the  niche  which  marks  the  direction  of  Mekkeh. 
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but  when  he  knew  me,  for  he  had  known  my  abode  from 
the  sheykh,  he  opened  the  door  to  me  :  if  it  had  been 
another  person,  he  would  have  beaten  him.  I  entered 
the  court  of  the  house,  and  began  to  call  out,  '  My  master ! 
my  master !'  The  sheykh  awoke,  and  asked,  '  Who  is 
that?'  I  answered,  '  It  is  I,  thy  pupil,  Mohammad  El- 
Bahaee  !'  The  sheykh  was  in  wonder  at  my  coming  at 
this  time,  and  exclaimed,  *  God's  perfection  !  What  is 
this?  What  is  the  news?'  thinking-  that  some  great 
event  had  happened  among  the  people.  He  then  said 
to  me,  '  Wait  while  I  pray.'  I  did  not  sit  down  until 
the  sheykh  came  down  to  the  hall ;  when  he  said  to  me, 
*  Come  up.'  And  I  went  up,  and  neither  saluted  him, 
nor  kissed  his  hand,  from  the  etliect  of  the  dream  which 
I  had  seen  ;  but  said,  '  The  head  of  El-Hoseyn  is  in  this 
well-known  Mesh-hed  in  Masr  :  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.' 
The  sheykh  said,  '  What  proof  have  you  of  that  ?  If  it 
be  a  true  record,  adduce  it.'  I  said,  '  From  a  book, 
I  have  none.'  The  sheykh  said,  '  Hast  thou  seen  a 
vision  ?'  I  replied,  '  Yes  ;'  and  I  related  it  to  him  ;  and 
informed  him  that  the  Apostle  of  (iod  (God  fa\our  and 
preserve  him  !)  had  acquainted  me  that  the  man  who  was 
standing  by  the  door  was  'Alee  the  son  of  Aboo-Talib, 
and  that  he  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  Prophet,  by  the 
throne,  was  Aboo-Bckr,  and  that  he  on  his  left  was  'Omar 
the  son  of  El-Khattab ;  and  that  they  had  come  to  visit 
the  head  of  the  imam  El-Hoseyn.  The  sheykh  rose, 
and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Let  us  go  and  visit 
the  Mesh-hed  El-Hoseynee  ;'  and  when  he  entered  the 
kubbeh,  he  said,  '  Peace  be  on  thee,  O  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God  !  I  believe  that  the 
noble  head  is  here,  by  reason  of  the  vision  which  this 
person  has  seen  ;  for  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  is  true  ; 
since  he  hath  said,  '  Whoso  secth  me  in  his  sleep  seeth 
me  truly  ;  for  Satan  cannot  assume  the  similitude  of  my 
form.'  Then  the  sheykh  said  to  me,  '  Thou  hast  believed, 
and  I  have  believed  :  for  these  lights  are  not  illusive.'  " 
The  above-quoted  tradition  of  the  Prophet  has  often 
occasioned  other  points  of  dispute  to  be  settled  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  dream  ;  and  when  the  di  earner  is  a 
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person  of  reputation,  no  one  ventures  to  contend  against 
him. 

The  remark  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  Chapter 
implies  that  there  are,  in  the  present  day,  many  learned 
men  in  the  metropolis  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  some 
also  in  other  towns  of  this  country.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  modern  'Ulama  of  Cairo  is  the  sheykh 
Hasan  E1-' Attar,  who  is  the  pre^gent  sheykh  of  the 
Azhar.*  In  theology  and  jurisprudence,  he  is  not  so 
deeply  versed  as  some  of  his  contemporaries,  particularly 
the  sheykh  El-Kuweysinee,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned :  but  he  is  eminently  accomplished  in  polite  lite- 
rature, f  He  is  the  the  author  of  an  "  Insha,"  or  an 
excellent  collection  of  Arabic  letters,  on  various  subjects, 
which  are  intended  as  models  of  epistolary  style.  This 
work  has  been  printed  at  Boolak.  In  mentioning  its 
author,  I  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  condescended  to  ask 
of  me :  supposing  that  I  should  publish,  in  my  own 
country,  some  account  of  the  people  of  Cairo,  he  desired 
me  to  state  that  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  give 
my  opinion  of  his  acquirements. — The  sheykh  Mohammad 
Shihab  is  also  deservedly  celebrated  as  an  accomplished 
Arabic  scholar,  and  elegant  poet.  His  affability  and  wit 
attract  to  his  house,  every  evening,  a  few  friends,  whose 
pleasures,  on  these  occasions,  I  sometime  participate. 
We  are  received  in  a  small,  but  very  comfortable  room  : 
each  of  us  takes  his  own  pipe  ;  and  coffee  alone  is  pre- 
sented to  us :  the  sheykh's  conversation  is  the  most  de- 
lightful banquet  that  he  can  offer  us. — There  are  also 
several  other  persons  in  Cairo  who  enjoy  considerable 
reputation  as  philolosrists  and  poets. — The  sheykh  'Abd- 
Er- Rahman  El-Gabartee,  another  modern  author,  and  a 
native  of  Cairo,  particularly  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
as  having  written  a  very  excellent  history  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  ])lace  in  Egy])t  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Flight.}     He  died 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  this  eminent  scholar  has  died. 
•j-  "  'Ilm  el-adab." 

:  Tlie  twelfth  century  of  the  Flight  commenced  on  the  16th  or  nth 
of  October,  a.d.  1688. 
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in  1825  or  1826,  soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  Cairo. 
His  family  was  of  El-Gabart  (also  called  Ez-Zeyla') 
a  province  of  Abyssinia,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  The 
Gabartees  (or  natives  of  that  country)  are  Muslims. 
They  have  a  riwdk  (or  apartment  appropriated  to  such 
of  them  as  wish  to  study)  in  the  Azhar  ;  and  there  is  a 
similar  provision  for  them  at  Mekkeh,  and  also  at  El- 
Medeeneh. 

The  works  of  the  ancient  Arab  poets  were  but  imper- 
fectly understood  (in  consequence  of  many  words  con- 
tained in  them  having  become  obsolete)  between  two 
and  three  centuries,  only,  after  the  time  of  Mohammad  : 
it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  persons  able  to 
explain  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  early  Arab 
authors  are  now  to  be  found  in  Cairo,  or  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  many  in  Egypt  who  are  deeply 
versed  in  Arabic  Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jwlite  lite- 
rature ;  though  the  sciences  mostly  pursued  in  this 
country  are  theology  and  jurisprudence.  Few  of  the 
'ulama  of  Egypt  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
their  own  nation  ;  much  less  with  that  of  other  people. 

The  literary  acquirements  of  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  classes  who  make  literature  their  profession  are 
of  a  very  inferior  kind.  Many  of  the  wealthy  trades- 
people are  well  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing ;  but  few  of  them  devote  much  time  to  the  pur- 
suit of  literature.  Those  who  have  committed  to  me- 
mory the  whole,  or  considerable  portions,  of  the  Kur-dn, 
and  can  recite  two  or  three  celebrated  "  kaseedehs  "  (or 
short  poems),  or  introduce,  now  and  then,  an  apposite 
quotation  in  conversation,  are  considered  accomplished 
persons.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  of  Cairo  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  or  can  only  read  ;  and  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  friend  to  write  their  accounts,  letters, 
&c.  :  but  these  persons  generally  cast  accounts,  and 
make  intricate  calculations,  mentally,  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  correctness. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  the  Christians  of 
Europe,  that  the  Muslims  are  enemies  to  almost  every 
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branch  of  knowledge.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea  ;  but 
it  is  true  that  their  studies,  in  the  present  age,  arc  con- 
iined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Very  tew  of  them 
study  medicine,  chemistry  (for  our  first  knowledge  of 
-which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabs),  the  mathematics, 
or  astronomy.  The  Egyptian  medical  and  surgical 
practitioners  are  mostly  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of 
the  sciences  which  they  profess,  and  unskilful  in  their 
practice  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  their  being  prohibited 
by  their  religion  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  dissecting  human  bodies.  But  a  number  of 
young  men,  natives  of  Egypt,  are  now  receiving  Eu- 
ropean instruction  in  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
other  sciences,  lor  the  service  of  the  government. 
Many  of  the  Egyptians,  in  illness,  neglect  medical  aid  ; 
placing  their  whole  reliance  on  Providence  or  charms. 
Alchymy  is  more  studied  in  this  country  than  pure  che- 
mistry ;  and  astrology,  more  than  astronomy.  The  as- 
trolabe and  quadrant  are  almost  the  only  astronomical 
instruments  used  in  Egypt.  Telescopes  are  rarely  seen 
here  ;  and  the  magnetic  needle  is  seldom  employed, 
excepting  to  discover  the  direction  of  Mekkeh  ;  for 
^hich  purpose,  convenient  little  compasses  (called 
*'  kibleeyehs  "),  showing  the  direction  of  the  kibleh  at 
various  large  towns  in  different  countries,  are  con- 
structed, mostly  at  Dimyat :  many  of  these  have  a  dial, 
which  shows  the  time  of  noon,  and  also  that  of  the  'asr 
■at  different  places  and  different  seasons.  Those  persons 
in  Egypt  who  profess  to  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  astronomy  are  generally  blind  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  science:  to  say  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun,  they  consider  absolute  heresy.  Pure  astronomy 
they  make  chiefly  subservient  to  their  computations  of 
the  calendar. 

The  Muslim  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  ;  the 
names  of  which  are  pronounced  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  Moharram. 

2.  Safar. 
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3.  Rabeea  cl-Owwal. 

4.  Rabeea  et-Tance. 

5.  Gumad  el-Owwal,  or  Gumada-1-Oola. 

6.  Gunii'id  ct-Tanee,  or  Gumada-t-Taniyeh. 

7.  Regeb. 

8.  Shaabiin. 

9.  Ramadan. 

10.  Showwal. 

11.  Zu-1-Kaadeh,  or  El-Kaadeh. 

12.  Zu-l-Heggeh,  or  El-Keggeh.* 

Each  of  these  months  retrogrades  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  solar  year  in  the  period  of  about 
thirty-three  years  and  a  half:  consequently,  they  are 
only  used  for*^  fixing  the  anniversaries  of  most  religious 
festivals,  and  for  the  dates  of  historical  events,  letters, 
&c. ;  and  not  in  matters  relating  to  astronomy  or  the 
seasons.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  Coptic  months  are  still 
in  general  use. 

With  their  modern  names  I  give  the  corresponding 
periods  of  our  calendai' : — 

*  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  chronologers  that  the  first  day  of 
the  Muslim  era  of  "the  Flight"  (in  Arabic,  "  el-Hi.irali,"  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced  by  most  of  the  Eizyptians,  "  el-Higreh,"  more  correctly 
translated  "  the  Emijjration '")  va^  Friday,  the  Kith  of  July,  a. d.  622. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  tlie  Arabs  generally  commence  each  month 
on  the  niL'ht  on  which  the  new  moon  is  lirst  actually  seen  ;  and  this 
night  is,  in  most  cases,  the  second,  but  sometimes  and  in  some  places 
the  third,  after  the  true  period  of  the  new  moon  :  if,  however,  the  moon 
is  not  seen  on  the  second  or  third  night,  the  montli  is  commenced  on 
the  latter.  The  new  moon  of  July,  a.d.  622,  happened  between  5  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Is'th  ;  therefore  the  16th  was  most  pro- 
bably the  first  day  of  the  era.  This  era  does  not  commence  from  the 
day  on  which  the  Prophet  departed  from  ]SIekkeh  (as  supposed  by  most 
of  our  authors  who  have  mentioned  this  subject),  but  from  the  first  day 
of  tlie  moon  or  month  of  Moharram  preceding  that  event.  It  is  said 
tliat  Mohammad,  after  he  had  remained  three  days  concealed  in  a  cave 
near  Mekkeh,  with  Aboo-Bekr,  began  liis  journey,  or  '"the  flight,"  to 
i:i-Medeeneh,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  third  month  (Kabeea  el-Owwal), 
sixty-eiglit  days  after  the  cominencement  of  the  era.  Thusthe  first  two 
months  are  made  of  thirty  days  each,  which  is  often  the  case  when  the 
calculation  from  the  actual  sight  of  tlie  new  moon  is  followed  ;  and  the 
flight  itself,  ti-om  the  cave,  mav  be  inferred  to  have  commenced  on  the 
2-.'nd  of  September.  It  may  be  added  that  this  record,  bv  showing  that 
each  of  the  first  two  months  consisted  of  thirty  days,  strengthens  the 
supposition  that  the  era  commenced  on  the  ICtli  of  July.  Ou  die  eve  of 
the  IDth  the  moon  was  not  visible. 
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1.  Toot  commences  on  the  lOtb  or  11th  of  Sc])!. 

2.  Bdbeh        ....  10th  or  11th  of  Oct. 

3.  Hatoor       ....        9th  or  10th  of  Nov. 

4.  Kiyahk  (vulg-.  Kiyak)  9th  or  10th  of  Dec. 

5.  Toobeh       .      .      .      .  8th  or  9th  of  Jan. 

6.  Amshecr    ....  7th  or  8th  of  Feb. 

7.  Barmahat  ....  #9th  of  March. 

8.  Barmoodeh       .      .      .  8th  of  April. 

9.  Beshens      ....  8th  of  May. 

10.  Ba-ooneh    ....     7th  of  June. 

11.  Ebeeb 7th  of  July. 

12.  Misra 6th  of  August. 

The  Eiyam  cn-Nesee  (Intercalary  days),  five  or  six 
days,  complete  the  year. 

These  months,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  thirty  days 
each.  Five  intercalary  days  are  added  at  the  end  of 
three  successive  years ;  and  six  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  Coptic  leap-year  immediately  precedes  ours  ; 
therefore  the  Coptic  year  begins  on  the  ]lth  of  Sep- 
tember only  when  it  is  the  next  after  their  leap-year  ;  or 
when  our  next  ensuing  year  is  a  leap-year  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, after  the  following  February,  the  correspond- 
ing days  of  the  Coptic  and  our  months  will  be  the  same 
as  in  other  years.  The  Copts  begin  their  reckoning 
from  the  era  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  284. 

In  Egypt,  and  other  Muslim  countries,  from  sunset  to 
sunset  is  reckoned  as  the  civil  day  ;  the  night  being 
classed  with  the  day  which  follows  it :  thus  the  nigjiit 
before  Friday  is  called  the  night  of  Friday.  Sunset  is 
twelve  o'clock :  an  hour  after  sunset,  one  o'clock ;  two 
hours,  two  o'clock ;  and  so  on  to  twelve :  after  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hours  are  again  named  one, 
two,  three,  and  so  on.''  The  Egyptians  wind  up  and  (if 
necessary)  set  their  watches  at  sunset ;  or  rather,  a  few 
minutes  alter;  generally  when  they  hear  the  call  to 
evening-prayer.  Their  watches,  according  to  this  system 

*  Consequently  the  time  of  noon  according  to  Mohammadan  reckon- 
ing, on  any  particular  day,  subtracted  from  twelve,  "gives  the  apparent 
tisae  of  sunset,  on  that  dav,  according  to  European  reckoning. 

c  2 
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of  reckoning  from  sunset,  to  be  always  quite  correct, 
should  be  set  every  evening,  as  the  days  vary  in  length . 
The  following  table  shows  the  times  of  Muslim  prayer,* 
with  the  apparent  European  time  of  sunset,  in  and  near 
the  latitude  of  Cairo,  at  the  commencement  of  each  zo- 
diacal month  : — 


Sunset. 

'Eshe. 

Pay- 
break. 

Noon. 

'Asr. 

June  21 

Mo. 
h. 

12 

T. 
m. 

0 

Eur.  T. 
h.  m. 

7  4 

Mo.  T. 
h.  m. 
1  34 

Mo.  T. 
h.  m. 

8  6 

Mo.  T. 
h.  m. 
4  56 

Mo.  T- 
h.  m. 
8  31 

July  22 

May  21 

12 

0 

6  53 

1  30 

8  30 

5  7 

8  43 

Aug.  23 

Apr.  20 

12 

0 

6  31 

1  22 

9  24 

5  29 

9  4 

Sep.  23 

Mar.  20 

12 

0 

6  4 

1  18 

10  24 

5  56 

9  24 

Oct.  23 

Feb.  18 

12 

0 

5  37 

1  18 

'  11  18 

6  23 

9  35 

Nov.  22 

Jan.  20 

12 

0 

5  15 

1  22 

11  59 

6  45 

9  41 

Dec.  21 

12 

0 

5  4 

1  24 

12  15 

6  56 

9  43 

A  pocket  almanac  is  annually  printed  at  the  govern- 
ment-press at  Boolak.f  It  comprises  the  period  of  a 
solar  year,  commencing  and  terminating  with  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  and  gives,  for  every  day,  the  day  of  the  week, 
and  of  the  Mohammadan,  Coptic,  Syrian,  and  European 
months;  together  with  the  sun's  place  in  the  zodiac,  and 
the  time  of  sunrise,  noon,  and  the  'asr.  It  is  prefaced 
M'ith  a  summary  of  the  principal  eras  and  feast-days  of  the 
Muslims,  Copts,  and  others ;  and  remarks  and  notices 
relating  to  the  seasons.  Subjoined  to  it  is  a  calendar, 
containing  physical,  agricultural,  and  other  notices  for 
every  day  in  the  year ;  mentioning  eclipses,  &c.  :  and 
comprising  much  matter  suited  to  the  superstitions  of  the 

*  The  periods  of  the  'eshe,  daybreak,  and  'asr,  are  here  given  acconl- 
insi  to  the  reckoning  most  commonly  followed  in  EirvpN  (See  the 
Chapter  on  Religion  and  Laws.)  Mo.  T.  denotes  Mohammadan  Time  : 
Eur.  T.,  European  Time. 

t  More  than  a  hundred  books  have  been  printed  at  this  press  ;  most 
of  them  for  the  use  of  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  servants  of  the  &d- 
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people.  It  is  the  work  of  Yahya  Efcndee,  originally 
a  Christian  priest  of  Syria  ;  but  nosv  a  Muslim. 

Of  geography,  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  best  instructed  among  them, 
have  scarcely  any  knowledge :  having  no  good  maps, 
they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  several  great  countries  of  Europe.  Some  few  of 
the  learned  venture  to  assert  that-  the  earth  is  a  globe ; 
but  they  are  opposed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  'Ulama. 
The  common  opinion  of  all  classes  of  Muslims  is,  that 
our  earth  is  an  almost  plane  expanse,  surrounded  by  the 
ocean,*  which,  they  say,  is  encompassed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  "  Kaf."  They  believe  it  to  be  the 
uppermost  of  seven  earths  ;  and  in  like  manner  they 
believe  that  there  are  seven  heavens,  one  above  an- 
other. 

Such  being  the  state  of  science  among  the  modern 
Egyptians,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
the  present  chapter  followed  by  a  long  account  of  their 
superstitions  ;  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  understand  their  character,  and  to  make 
due  allowances  for  many  of  its  faults.  We  may  hope  for, 
and,  indeed,  reasonably  expect,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  this  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  European  sciences, 
by  which  their  present  ruler  has,  in  some  degree,  made 
amends  for  his  oppressive  sway ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  hope  will  be  soon  realized  to  any  considerable 
ex  tent,  t  „ 

*  As  the  Greeks  believed  in  tlie  a^e  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  {/[ 

■f  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall  that  the 
present  Chapter  of  this  work  is  ven.-  deficient.  I  should  j^ladly  liave 
made  its  contents  more  ample,  had  I  not  felt  myself  obliL'ed  to  consult 
the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  upon  whose  patience  I  fear  I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  to  too  great  an  extent  by  the  insertion  of  much  matter 
calculated  to  interest  only  Orientalists.  With  respect  to  recent  innova- 
tions, I  have  made  but  few  and  brief  remarks  in  this  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  havinjr  found  the  lights  of  European  science  almost  ex- 
clusively conijned  to  those  servants  of  the  Government  who  have  been 
compelled  to  study  under  Frank  instructors,  and  European  customs 
adopted  by  scarcely  any  persons  excepting  3.  few  Turks.  Some  Egyp- 
tians who  had  studied  for  a  few  years  in  France  declared  to  me  that  titey 
could  not  instil  any  of  the  notions  which  they  had  tliere  acquired  even 
into  the  minds  of  their  most  intimate  friends.' 
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SUPEKSTITIOyS. 


The  Arabs  are  a  very  superstitious  people,  and  none  of 
them  are  more  so  than  those  of  Egypt.  ]Maiiy  of  their 
superstitions  form  a  part  of  their  religion,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  Kur-dn  ;  and  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
belief  in  "  Ginn,"  or  Genii — in  the  singular,  "  Ginnee." 
TheGinn  are  said  to  be  of  priradamite  origin,  and,  in 
their  general  properties,  an  intermediate  class  of  beings 
between  angels  and  men,  but  inferior  in  dignity  to  both, 
created  of  tire,  and  capable  of  assuming  the  forms  and 
material  fabric  of  men,  brutes,  and  monsters,  and  of 
becoming  invisible  at  pleasure.  They  eat  and  drink, 
propagate  their  species  (like,  or  in  conjunction  with, 
human  beings),  and  are  subject  to  death,  though  they 
generally  live  many  centuries.  Their  principal  abode 
is  in  the  chain  of  mountains  called  "  Kdf,"  which  are 
believed  to  encompass  the  whole  earth  :  as  mentioned 
nearjthe  close  of  the  preceding  Chapter.  Some  are  be- 
lievers in  El-Islam  :  others  are  intidels ;  the  latter  arc 
what  are  also  called  "  Sheytans,"  or  devils,  of  whom 
Iblees  (that  is,  Satan,  or  the  devil)  is  the  chief:  for 
it  is  the  general  and  best  supported  opinion,  that  he  (like 
the  other  devils)  is  a  ginnee,  as  he  was  created  of  tire ; 
whereas  the  angels  are  created  of  liglit,  and  are  impec- 
cable. Of  both  the  classes  of  genii,  good  and  evil,  the 
Arabs  stand  in  great  awe  ;  and^  for  the  former  they  en- 
tertain a  high  degree  of  respect.  It  is  a  common  custom 
of  this  people,  on  pouring  water,  &c.  on  the  ground,  to 
exclaim,  or  mutter,  "  Destoor  ;"  that  is,  to  ask  the  per- 
mission, or  crave  the  pardon,  of  any  ginnee  that  may 
chance  to  be  there :  for  the  ginn  are'  supposed  to  per- 
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vade  the  solid  matter  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  firma- 
ment, where,  approaching  the  conhiies  of  the  lowest 
heaven,  they  often  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  angels 
respecting  future  things,  thus  enabling  themselves"  to 
assist  diviners  and  magicians.  They  are  also  believed  to 
inhabit  rivers,  ruined  liouses,  wells,  baths,  ovens,  and 
even  the  latrina :  hence,  persons,  when  they  enter  the 
latter  place,  and  when  they  let  down  a  bucket  into  a 
well,  or  light  a  fire,  and  on  other  occasions,  say,  "  Per- 
mission I"  or  **  Permission,  ye  blessed  !  "* — which  words, 
in  the  case  of  entering  the  latrina,  they  sometimes  pre- 
face with  a  pi-ayer  for  God's  protection  against  all  oil 
spirits  :  but  in  doing  this,  some  persons  are  careful  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  God  after  they  have  entered 
(deeming  it  improj)er  in  such  a  place),  and  only  say, 
'•  I  seek  refuge  with  T/tee  from  the  male  and  female 
devils."  These  customs  present  a  commentary  on  the 
story  in  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  in  which 
a  merchant  is  described  as  having  killed  a  ginnee  by 
throwing  aside  the  stone  of  a  date  which  he  had  just 
eaten.  In  the  same  story,  and  in  others  of  the  same  col- 
lection, a  ginnee  is  represented  as  approaching  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  sand  or  dust ;  and  it  is  the  general  belief  of  the 
Arabs  of  Egypt,  that  the  '•  zoba'ah,"  or  whirlwind  v,hich 
raises  the  sand  or  dust  in  the  ibrm  of  a  pillar  of  prodigi- 
ous height,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  sweeping  across 
the  fields  and  deserts  of  this  country,  is  caused  by  the 
flight  of  one  of  these  beings  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
ginnee  "  rides  in  the  whirlwind."  f  A  charm  is  usually 
uttered  by  the  Egyptians  to  avert  the  zoba'ah,  when  it 
seems  to  be  approaching  them  :  some  of  them  exclaim, 
"  Iron,  thou  unlucky  !"  J — as  genii  are  supposed  to  have 

.    *  "  Deatoor,"  or  "  Destoor  ya  mubarakeen." 

t  I  measured  the  height  of  a  zoba  ah  with  a  sextant  at  Tliebes,  under 
circuTnatances  which  insured  a  very  near  approximatiou  to  perfect  accu- 
racy (observing  its  altitude  from  an  elevated  spot  at  the  precise  moment 
when  it  passed  through,  and  violently  agitated,  a  distant  group  of  paim- 
trees^,  and  found  it  to  be  seven  hundred  and  tifty  feet.  1  think  that 
several  z-jba'ahs  which  I  have  seen  were  of  greater  height.  Others 
which  I  measured  at  the  same  place  were  between  five  hundred  and 
seven  hundred  f»*et  in  height. 

Z  '■  Haileed  ya  maihoom." 
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a  great  dread  of  that  metal :  others  endeavour  to  drive 
away  the  monster  by  exclaiming,  '*  God  is  most  groat  !"* 
What  we  call  a  "  falling  star  "  (and  which  the  Arabs- 
term  "shihab")  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a  dart 
thrown  by  God  at  an  evil  ginneo  ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
w^hen  they  see  it,  exclaim,  "  May  God  transHx  tlie  enemy 
of  the  faith!  "f  The  evil  ginnecs  are  commonly  ternietl 
*'  'Efreets;"  and  one  of  this  class  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kur-dn  in  these  words,  "  An  'efreet  of  the  ginn  an- 
swered "  (chap,  xxvii.  ver,  39)  :  w hich  words  Sale  trans- 
lates, ''  A  terrible  genius  answered."  They  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  differ  from  the  other  ginn  in  being  very 
powerful,  and  always  malicious ;  but  to  be,  in  other  re- 
spects, of  a  similiar  nature.  An  evil  ginnee  of  the  most 
powerful  class  is  called  a  "  Marid." 

Connected  with  the  history  of  the  ginn  are  many- 
fables  not  acknowledged  by  the  Kur-an,  and  thorclbre 
not  credited  by  the  more  sober  Muslims,  but  only  by  the 
less  instructed.  All  agree  that  the  ginn  were  created 
before  mankind ;  but  some  distinguish  another  class  of 
prteadamite  beings  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  earth  was  inhabited,  before  the  time  oV 
Adam,  by  a  race  of  beings  differing  from  ourselves  ii> 
form,  and  much  more  powerful  ;  and  that  forty  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  seventy-two)  prasadamito  kings,  cacl* 
of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Suleyman  (or  Solomon),  suc- 
cessively governed  this  people.  The  last  of  these  Su- 
leymdns  was  named  Gann  Ibn-Giinn  ;  and  from  him,. 
some  think,  the  ginn  (who  are  also  called  "  gann  ")  + 
derive  their  name.  Hence,  some  believe  the  ginn  to  bt» 
the  same  with  the  prosadamite  race  here  mentionetl  :  but 
others  assert  that  they  (the  ginn)  were  a  distinct  daiis  of 
beings,  and  brought  into  subjection  by  the  other  race. 

Ginnees  are  believed  often  to  assume,  or  peri>etua?lv 
to  wear,  the  shapes  of  cats,  dogs,  and  other  brute  ani- 
mals. The  sheykh  Khaleel  El-Medabiirhee,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  "ulama  of  Egyi)t,""  and  author  of 

*  "  Allahu  akbar."  f  '«  Saham  Allah  fee  'ado,i  ed-deen." 

+  According  to  some  writers,  the  Gann  aie  the  least  powerful  da*-,  of 


several  works  on  various  sciences,  who  died,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  durin^f  the  ))€riod  of  my  former  visit  to 
--this  country,  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  : — Ho 
had.  he  said,  a  favourite  black  cat,  which  always  slept  at 
the  foot  of  his  musquito-curtain.  Once,  at  midnight,  he 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  house  ;  and  his  cat 
went,  and  opened  the  hanging  shutter  of  his  window, 
and  called,  "  Who  is  there  V  "  A  voice  replied,  "  I  am 
such  a  one  "  (mentioning  a  strange  name),  "  the  ginnee  : 
open  the  door."  '*  The  lock,"  said  the  sheykh's  cat, 
'•  has  had  the  name  [of  God]  pronounced  upon  it."* 
"■'  Then  throw  me  down,"  said  the  other,  ••  two  cakes 
of  bread."  **^The  bread-basket,"  answered  the  cat  at 
the  window,  ''  has  had  the  name  pronounced  upon  it." 
'•  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  at  least  give  me  a  drauglit 
of  water."  But  he  was  answered  that  the  water-jar  had 
been  secured  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  asked  what  he 
was  to  do,  seeing  that  he  was  likely  to  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst :  the  sheykh's  cat  told  him  to  go  to  the  door  of  the 
next  house  ;  and  went  there  also  himself,  and  opened 
the  door,  and  soon  after  returned.  Next  morning  the 
sheykh  deviated  from  a  habit  which  he  had  constantly 
observed  :  he  gave,  to  the  cat,  half  of  the  fateereh  ujx)n 
which  he  breakfasted,  instead  of  a  little  morsel,  whicli 
he  was  wont  to  give  ;  and  afterwards  said,  ''  O  my  cat, 
thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  poor  man  :  bring  me,  then,  a 
little  gold :"  upon  which  words  the  cat  immediately 
disappeared,  and  he  saw  it  no  more.  Ridiculous  as 
stories  of  this  kind  really  are,  it  is  impossible,  without 
relating  one  or  more,  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  whom  I  am  attempting  to  describe. 

It  is  conjmonly  atfirmed,  that  malicious  or  disturbed 
genii  very  often  station  themselves  on  the  roofs,  or  at  the 
windows,  of  houses  in  Cairo,  and  other  towns  of  Egypt, 
and  throw  bricks  and  stones  down  into  the  streets  and 

•  It  Is  a  castom  of  many  "  fukaha  "  (or  learned  and  devout  persons), 
■arid  some  oth^n,  to  say,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  t!»e 
Merciful,"  on  locking'  a  door,  covering  bread,  layinf:  down  their  clothes 
at  night,  and  on  other  occasions  ;  and  this,  they  heliere,  protects  tfieir 
property  from  genii.  The  thing  over  which  these  words  have  been  pro- 
nounced is  termed  "musemmee  (for  "  musemma")  'aleyh." 

c  3 
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courts.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  told  of  a  case  of  this 
kind,  which  had  ah\rmod  the  people  in  the  main  street 
of  the  metropolis  for  a  whole  week  ;  many  bricks  having 
been  thrown  down  from  some  of  the  houses  every  day 
during  this  period,  but  nobody  killed  or  wounded.  I 
■went  to  the  scene  of  these  pretended  pranks  of  the  genii 
to  witness  them,  and  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ; 
but  on  my  arrival  there,  I  was  told  that  the  "  regm  " 
(that  is,  the  throwing)  had  ceased.  I  found  no  one  who 
denied  the  throwing  down  of  the  bricks,  or  doubted  that 
it  was  the  work  of  genii ;  and  the  general  remark,  on 
mentioning  the  subject  was,  *'  God  preserve  us  from 
their  evil  doings  !  " 

One  of  my  friends  observed  to  me  on  tliis  occasion, 
that  he  had  met  with  some  Englishmen  who  dislKdieved 
in  the  existence  of  genii  ;  but  he  concluded  that  they  had 
never  witnessed  a  public  performance,  though  conmion 
in  their  country,  of  which  he  had  since  heard  called 
"  kumedyeh  "  (or  comedy),  by  which  term  he  meant  to 
include  all  theatrical  performances.  Addressinir  one  of 
his  countrymen,  and  appealing  to  me  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  words,  he  then  said—"  An  Algerine,  a  short 
time  ago,  gave  me  an  account  of  a  sj.ectacle  of  this  kind 
which  he  had  seen  in  London." — Here  his  countryman 
interrupted  him,  by  asking,  "  Is  not  England  in  'Lon- 
don? or  is  London  a  town  in  England?" — My  friend, 
with  diffidence,  and  looking  to  me,  answered  tiiat  Lon- 
don was  the  metropolis  of  England  :  and  then  resumed 
the  subject  of  the  theatre. — "  The  house,"  said  he,  '*  in 
which  the  spectacle  was  exhibited  cannot  be  described  ; 
it  was  of  a  round  form,  with  many  benches  on  the  floor, 
and  closets  all  round,  in  rows,  one  above  another,  in 
which  people  of  the  higher  classes  sat :  and  there  was  a 
large  square  aperture,  closed  with  a  curtain.  When  the 
house  was  full  of  people,  who  paid  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  admitted,  it  suddenly  became  very  dark  :  it  was  at 
night;  and  the  house  had  been  lighted  up  with  a  great 
many  lamps;  but  these  became  almost  entirelv  extin- 
guished, all  at  the  same  time,  without  being  touched  by 
any  body.     Then  the  great  curtain  was  drawn  up :    thev 
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heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  wind ;  and  indistinctly 
perceived,  through  the  gloom,  the  waves  rising  and 
foaming,  and  lashing  the  shore.  Presently  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  was  heard  ;  alter  a  flash  of  lightning  had 
clearly  shown  to  the  spectators  the  agitated  sea :  and 
then  there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  real  rain.  Soon  after 
the  day  broke  ;  the  sea  became  more  plainly  visible  ;  and 
two  ships  were  seen  in  the  distance  :  they  approached, 
and  fought  each  other,  riring  their  cannons  ;  and  a  variety 
of  other  extraordinary  scenes  were  afterwards  exhibited. 
Now  it  is  evident,"  added  my  friend,  "  that  such  won- 
ders must  have  been  tiie  works  of  genii,  or  at  least  per- 
formed by  their  assistance." — He  could  not  be  convinced 
of  his  error  by  my  explanations  of  these  phenomena. 

Durinsr  the  month  of  Ramadan,  the  genii,  it  is  said, 
are  confined  in  prison  ;  and  hence,  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  which  follows  that  month,  some  of  the  women  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  preventing  these  objects  of 
dread  from  entering  their  houses,  sprinkle  salt  upon  the 
floors  of  the  apartments ;  saying,  as  they  do  it,  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful." 

A  curious  relic  of  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  must 
here  be  mentioned.  It  is  believed  that  each  quarter  in 
Cairo  has  its  peculiar  jruardian-genius,  or  Agathodaemon, 
which  has  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

The  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  temples,  are  commonly  believed,  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  be  inhabited  by  'efreets.  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  persuade  one  of  my  servants  to  enter  the 
Great  Pyramid  with  me,  from  his  having  this  idea. 
Many  of  the  Arabs  ascribe  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  all  the  most  stupendous  remains  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  to  Giinn  Ibn-Gann,  and  his  servants,  the  ginn  ; 
conceiving  it  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  raised 
by  human  hands. 

The  term  'efreet  is  commonly  applied  rather  to  an 
evil  ginnee  than  any  other  beinir ;  but  the  ghosts  of 
dead  persons  are  also  called  by  this  name  ;  and  many 
absurd  stories  are  related  of  them ;  and  great  are  the 
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fears  which  they  inspire.  There  are  some  person?^ 
however,  who  hold  them  in  no  degree  of  dread,  I  had 
oncG  a  humorous  cook,  who  was  somewhat  addicted  to 
the  intoxicating  hasheesh  :  soon  after  he  had  entered 
my  service,  I  heard  him,  one  evening,  muttering  and 
exclaiming  on  the  stairs,  as  if  in  siirj)rise  at  some  event ; 
and  then  politely  saying,  '*  But  why  are  you  sitting  here 
in  the  draught? — Do  me  the  favour  to  come  up  into  the 
kitchen,  and  amuse  me  with  your  conversation  a  little.'* 
The  civil  addresss,  not  being  answered,  was  repeated 
and  varied  several  times ;  till  I  called  out  to  the  man,' 
and  asked  him  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  "  The 
'efreet  of  a  Turkish  soldier,"  he  replied,  "  is  sitting  on 
the  stairs,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  refuses  to  move:  he' 
came  up  from  the  well  below :  pray  step  and  see  him.** 
On  my  going  to  the  stairs,  and  telling  the  servant  that  I 
could  see  nothing,  he  only  remarked  that  it  was  because 
I  had  a  clear  conscience.  He  was  told  afterwards  that 
the  house  had  long  been  haunted ;  but  asserted  that  he 
had  not  been  previously  informed  of  the  supposed  cause ; 
which  was  the  fact  of  a  Turkish  soldier  having  been 
murdered  there.  My  cook  professed  to  see  this  'efreet 
frequently  after. 

The  existence  of  "  Ghools"  likewise  obtains  almost 
universal  credence  among  the  modern  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  several  other  Eastern  nations.  These 
beings  are  generally  believed  to  be  a  class  of  evil  gin- 
nees,  and  are  said  to  appear  in  the  forms  of  various 
animals,  and  in  many  monstrous  shapes ;  to  haunt  burial- 
grounds  and  other  sequestered  spots  ;  to  feed  u[)on  dead 
bodies ;  and  to  kill  and  devour  every  human  creature 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way.  Hence, 
the  term  "  ghool"  is  applied,  in  general,  to  any  can- 
nibal. 

That  fancies  such  as  these  should  exist  in  the  minds  of 
a  people  so  ignorant  as  those  who  arc  the  subject  of 
these  pages  cannot  reasonably  excite  our  surprise.  But 
the  Egyptians  pay  a  superstitious  reverence  not  to  ima- 
ginary beings  alone :  they  extend  it  to  cerUiin  indivi- 
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duals  of  their  own  species ;  and  often  to  those  who  are 
justly  the  least  entitled  to  such  respect.*  An  idiot  or  a 
fool  is  vulgarly  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  whose  mind 
is  in  heaven,  while  his  grosser  part  mingles  among  ordi- 
nary mortals ;  consequently,  he  is  considered  an  especial 
favourite  of  heaven.  Whatever  enormities  a  reputed 
saint  may  commit  (and  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
stantly infringing  precepts  of  their  religion),  such  acts 
do  not  atiect  his  tame  for  sanctity :  lor  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  results  of  the  abstraction  of  his  mind  from 
Morldly  things  ;  his  soul,  or  reasoning  faculties,  being 
wholly  absorbed  in  devotion;  so  that  his  passions  are 
left  without  control.  Lunatics  who  are  dangerous  to 
society  are  kept  in  confinement ;  but  those  who  are 
harmless  are  generally  regarded  as  saints.  ]Most  of  the 
reputed  saints  of  Egypt  are  either  lunatics,  or  idiots,  or 
impostors.  Some  of  them  go  about  perfectly  naked,  and 
are  so  highly  venerated,  that  the  women,  instead  of 
avoiding  them,  sometimes  sutler  these  wretches  to  take 
any  liberty  with  them  in  a  public  street;  and,  by  the 
lower  orders,  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  such 
actions,  which,  however,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Others  are  seen  clad  in  a  cloak  or  long  coat  composed 
of  patches  of  various  coloured  cloths,  which  is  called  a 
"  dilk,"t  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  beads, 
wearing  a  ragged  turban,  and  bearing  a  statfwith  shreds 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  attached  to  the  top.  Some 
of  them  eat  straw,  or  a  mixture  of  chopped  straw  and 
broken  glass ;  and  attract  observation  by  a  variety  of 
absurd  actions.  During  my  first  visit  to  this  country  I 
often  met,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  a  deformed  man, 
almost  naked,  with  long  matted  hair,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  led  by  another  man.  On  these  occasions,  he  always 
stopped  his  beast  directly  before  me,  so  as  to  intercept 
ray  way,  recited  the  Fafhah  (or  opening  chapter  of  the 
Kur-iin),  and  then  held  out  his  hand  for  an  alms.  The 
first  time  that  he  thus  crossed  me,  I  endeavoured  to 

*  A.S  is  the  case  also  in  Ssvitzerland. 

t  Also  (and,  I  belipve,  more  properly)  written  "  daliV ,"'  but  com- 
monly pronounced  as  above. 
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avoid  him ;  but  a  person  passing  by  rcnionstratcd  with 
me,  observing  that  the  man  before  me  was  a  saint,  and 
that  I  ought  to  respect  him,  and  comply  with  his  de- 
mand, lest  some  misfortune  should  befall  me.  Men  of 
this  class  are  supported  by  alms,  which  they  often 
receive  without  asking  for  them.  A  reputed  saint  is 
commonly  called  "  sheykh,"  "  murabit,"  or  "  welee." 
If  affected  with  lunacy  or  idiotcy,  or  of  weak  intellect, 
he  is  also,  and  more  properly,  termed  "  megzoob,"  or 
"  mesloob."  "  Welee"  is  an  appellation  correctly  given 
only  to  an  eminent  and  very  devout  saint ;  and  signifies 
"  a  favourite  of  heaven  ;"  but  it  is  so  commonly  apj)lied 
to  real  or  pretended  idiots,  that  some  wit  has  given  it  a 
new  interpretation,  as  equivalent  to  "  beleed,"  which 
means  "  a  fool"  or  "  simpleton ;"  remarking  that  tliese 
two  terms  are  equivalent  both  in  sense  and  in  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  letters  composing  them  :  for  "  welee" 
is  written  with  the  letters  "  wii'w,"  "  lam,"  and  "  ye," 
of  which  the  numerical  values  are  6,  30,  and  10,  or, 
together,  46;  and  "beleed"  is  written  with  "be," 
"him,"  "  ye,"  and  "  dal,"  which  are  2,  30,  10,  and  4, 
or,  added  together,  46.  A  simpleton  is  often  jestingly 
called  a  welee. 

The  Muslims  of  Egypt,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  countries,  entertain  very  curious  superstitions 
respecting  the  persons  whom  they  call  welees.  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  on  the  most 
mysterious  of  these  superstitions ;  and  have  generally 
been  answered,  "You  are  meddling  with  the  matters  of 
the  '  tareekah,' "  or  the  religious^  course  of  the  dar- 
weeshes  ;  but  I  have  been  freely  acquainted  with  ge- 
neral opinions  on  these  subjects,  and  such  are  perhaps 
all  that  may  be  required  to  be  stated  in  a  work  like  the 
present :  1  shall,  however,  also  relate  what  1  have  been 
told  by  learned  persons,  and  by  darweeshes,  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  popular  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  person  were  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  true  Melees,  he  would  be  branded 
with  infidelity ;  and  the  following  passage  of  the  Kur-iiu 
would  be  adduced  to  condemn  him:  "  Verily,  on  the 
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favourites*  of  God  no  fear  shall  come,  nor  shall  they 
grieve."  f  This  is  considered  as  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  above  ordinary 
human  beings.  The  question  then  suggests  itself, 
"  Who,  or  of  what  description,  are  these  persons  ?" 
and  we  are  answered,  *'  The}'  are  persons  wholly  de- 
voted to  God,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  faith  ;  and, 
according  to  their  degree  of  faith,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  performing  miracles. "J 

The  most  holy  of  the  welees  is  termed  the  Kutb  ;  or, 
according  to  some  persons,  there  are  two  who  have  this 
title ;  and  again,  according  to  others,  four.  The  terra 
'•  kutb"  signifies  an  a.ris ;  and  hence  is  applied  to  a 
we'lee  who  rules  over  others  :  they  depending  upon  him, 
and  being  subservient  to  him.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
applied  to  temporal  rulers,  or  any  person  of  high  au- 
thority. The  opinion  that  there  are  fou?-  kutbs,  I  am 
told,  is  a  vulgar  error,  originating  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  "the  four  kutbs,"  by  which  expression  are 
meant  the  founders  of  the  four  most  celebrated  orders 
of  darweeshes  (the  Rifa'eeyeh,  Kadireeyeh,  Ahme- 
deeyeh,  and  Barahimeh)  ;  each  of  whom  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  kutb  of  his  time.  I  have  also  generally 
been  told,  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  two  kutbs  is  a 
vulgar  eiTor,  founded  upon  two  names,  "  Kutb  el- 
Hakeekah"  (or  tht  Kutb  of  Truth),  and  "  Kutb  el- 
Ghos"'  (or  the  Kutb  of  Invocation  for  help),  M'hich 
properly  belong  to  but  one  person.  The  term  "  el- 
Kutb  el-Mutawellee  "  is  applied,  by  those  who  believe 
in  but  one  kutb,  to  the  one  ruling  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  by  those  who  believe  in  two,  to  the  acting  kutb. 
The  kutb  who  exercises  a  superintendence  over  all  other 
welees  (whether  or  not  there  be  another  kutb — for  if 
there  be,  he  is  inferior  to  the  former)  has,  under  his 
authority,  welees  of  different  ranks,  to  perform  different 
offices;    **  Nakeebs,"  "  Negeebs,"  "  Bedecls,"§  &c. ; 

*  In  the  oriirinal,  "  owllya,"  plural  of  "welee." 

■}■  Cliap.  X.  ver.  03. 

X  A  miracle  performed  by  a  welee  is  termed  "  kariirneb  ;'  one  per- 
formed by  a  prophet,  "  moagii'/eh." 

$  In  the  plural  forms, '"  Nukaba/'  "Angab"  or  "  Nugaba,"  and 
«  Abdsa." 
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who  are  known  only  to  each  other,  and  perha])s  to  the 
rest  of  the  welees,  as  holding  such  oihces. 

The  Kutb,  it  is  said,  is  often  seen,  but  not  known  as 
such ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  all  who  hold  authority 
tinder  him.  He  always  has  an  humble  demeanour  and 
mean  dress ;  and  mildly  reproves  those  whom  he  finds 
acting  impiously  ;  particularly  such  as  have  a  false  re])u- 
tation  for  sanctity.  Though  he  is  unknown  to  the 
world,  his  favourite  stations  are  well  known  ;  yet  at 
these  places  he  is  seldom  visible.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
is  almost  constantly  seated  at  Mekkeh,  on  the  roof  of  the 
Kaabeh ;  and,  though  never  seen  there,  is  always  heard 
at  midnight  to  call  twice,  "  ()  thou  most  merciful  of 
those  who  show  mercy  !"*  which  cry  is  then  repeated 
from  the  miid'nehs  of  the  temple,  by  the  mueddins : 
but  a  respectable  pilgrim,  whom  I  have  just  questioned 
upon  this  matter,  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  himself  has 
witnessed  that  this  cry  is  made  by  a  regular  minister  of 
the  mosque ;  yet  that  few  pilgrims  know  this :  he  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  roof  of  the  Kaabeh  is  the  chief 
"  markaz  "  (or  station)  of  the  Kutb.  Another  favourite 
station  of  this  revered  and  unknown  person  is  the  gate 
of  Cairo  called  Bab  Zuweyleh,  which  is  at  the  southern 
■extremity  of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  con- 
stituted the  old  city  ;  though  now  in  the  heart  of  the 
iown  ;  for  the  capital  has  greatly  iiitreased  towards  tlie 
south,  as  it  has  also  towards  the  west.  From  its  being  a 
supposed  station  of  this  mysterious  being,  the  Bab 
Zuweyleh  is  commonly  called  '•  El-Mutawcilee."t  One 
leaf  of  its  great  wooden  door  (which  is  never  shut), 
turned  back  against  the  eastern  side  of  the  interior  of 
the  gateway,  conceals  a  small  vacant  sj)ace,  which  is 
said  to  be  "the  place  of  the  Kutb.  Many  persons,  on 
glassing  by  it,  recite  the  Fat'hali ;  and  some  give  alms  to 
a  beggar  who  is  generally  seated  there,  and  who  is 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
Kutb.  Numbers  of  persons  atHicted  with  head-ache 
drive  a  nail  into  the  door,  to  charm  away  the  pain  ;  and 
many  sufferers  from  the  tooth-ache  extract  a  tooth,  and 

•  "  Ya  arhama-r-raliexeen."  f  For  "  Bd)  El-Mutawellee." 
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insert  it  in  a  crevice  of  the  door,  or  fix  it  in  some  other 
way,  to  insure  their  not  being  attacked  again  by  the 
same  malady.  Some  curious  individuals  often  try  to 
peep  behind  the  door,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  Kutb,  should  he  happen  to  be  there,  and 
not  at  the  moment  invisible.  He  has  also  many  other 
stations,  but  of  inferior  celebrity,  in  Cairo ;  as  well  as 
one  at  the  tomb  of  the  seyyid  Ahmad  El-Bedawee,  at 
Tanta ;  another  at  El-Mahalleh  (which,  as  well  m 
Tanta,  is  in  the  Delta)  ;  and  others  in  other  places.  He 
is  believed  to  transport  himself  from  ISIekkeh  to  Cairo 
in  an  instant ;  and  so  also  from  any  one  place  to  an- 
other. Though  he  has  a  number  of  favourite  stations, 
he  does  not  abide  solely  at  these ;  but  wanders  through- 
out the  whole  world,  among  persons  of  every  religion, 
whose  appearance,  dress,  and  language  he  assumes ;  and 
distributes  to  mankind,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
the  subordinate  welees,  evils  and  blessings,  the  a\\ards 
of  destiny.  When  a  Kutb  dies,  he  is  immediately  suc^ 
ceeded  in  his  oflBce  by  another. 

^l&ny  of  the  Muslims  say  that  Elijah,  or  Elias,  whon^ 
the  vulgar  confound  with  El-Khidr,*  was  the  Kutb  oi" 
his  time  ;  and  that  he  invests  the  successive  kutbs  :  ibr 
they  acknowledge  that  he  has  never  died  ;  asserting 
him  to  have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life.  This  par- 
ticular in  their  superstitious  notions  respecting  the  kutbs^ 
combined  with  some  others  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, is  very  curious  when  compared  with  what  we  are 
told,  in  the  Bible,  of  Elijah,  of  his  being  transported  from 
place  to  place  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  of  his  investing  Elisha 
with  his  miraculous  powers,  and  his  offices ;  and  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  other  prophets  to  him  and  to  his  immediate 
successor.!     Some  welees  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  This  mysterious  person,  according  to  the  more  approved  opinion  of 
tlie  learned,  was  not  a  prophet,  but  a  just  man,  or  saint,  the  Wezeer  and 
counsellor  of  the  first  Zu-l-Karneyn,  who  was  a  universal  conqueror,  but 
an  equally  doubtful  personage,  contemporary  with  the  patriarch  Ibra- 
)«eem,  or  Abraham.  Jil-Khidr  is  said  to  have' drunk  of  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  in  consequence  of  which  lie  lives  till  the  day  ef  judgment,  and  to 
appear  frequently  to  Muslims  in  perplexity.  He  is  generally  clad  in 
green  garments  ;  whence,  according  to  some,  his  name. 

t  i«ee  1  Kings,  xviii.  12,  and  2  Kings,  ii.  9—16. 
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world,  and  the  society  of  mankind  ;  and,  in  a  desert  place, 
give  themselves  up  to  meditation  upon  heaven,  and 
prayer ;  depending  upon  Divine  Providence  for  their 
support :  but  their  retreat  becomes  known  ;  and  the  Arabs 
daily  bring-  them  food.  This,  again,  reminds  us  of  the 
history  of  Elijah  :  for,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  we 
should  read,  for  the  word  ''  ravens,"  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  verses  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  "Arabs:"  "I  have  commanded  the 
Arabs  to  feed  thee  " — "  And  the  Arabs  brought  him 
bread,"  &c. 

Certain  welees  are  said  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
Kutb  to  ])erform  offices  which,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  my  informants  here,  are  far  from  being  easy.  These 
are  termed  "  As-liab  ed-Darak,"  which  is  interpreted  as 
signifying  "  watchmen,"  or  "  overseers."  In  illustration 
of  their  employments,  the  following  anecdote  was  related 
to  me  a  few  days  ago. — A  devout  tradesman  in  this  city, 
who  was  ardently  desirous  of  becoming  a  welee,  applied 
to  a  person  who  was  generally  believed  to  belong  to  this 
holy  class,  and  implored  the  latter  to  assist  him  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Kutb.  The  appli- 
cant, after  having  undergone  a  strict  examination  as  to  his 
motives,  was  desired  to  perform  the  ordinary  ablution  (el- 
wudoo)  very  early  the  next  morning ;  then  to  repair  to 
the  mosque  of  EI-Mu-eiyad  (at  an  angle  of  which  is  the 
Bab  Zuweyleh,  or  El-Mutavvellee,  before  mentioned), 
and  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  person  whom  he  should  see 
coming  out  of  the  great  door  of  this  mosque.  He  did  so. 
The  first  person  who  came  out  was  an  old,  venerable- 
looking  man  ;  but  meanly  clad  ;  wearing  a  brown  woollen 
gown  (or  zaaboot)  ;  and  this  proved  ^o  be  the  Kutb. 
The  candidate  kissed  his  hand,  and  entreated  to  bo  ad- 
mitted among  the  As-lu'ib  ed-Darak.  After  much  hesi- 
tation, the  prayer  was  granted:  the  Kutb  said,  ''Take 
charge  of  the  district  which  consists'  of  the  Dai'b  el- 
Ahmar*  and  its  immediate  ncighourhood  ;"  and  imme- 
diately the  person  thus  addressed  found  himself  to  be  a 

*  A  street  on  the  south  of  t!ie  liib  Zuweyleh. 
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vrelee  ;  and  perceived  that  he  was  acquainted  with  things 
concealed  from  ordinary  mortals  :  for  a  welee  is  said  to  be 
acquainted  by  God  with  all  secrets  necessary  for  him  to 
know. — It  is  commonly  said  of  a  welee,  that  he  knows 
what  is  secret,*  or  not  discoverable  by  the  senses  :  which 
seems  plainly  contradictory  to  what  we  read  in  several 
places  in  the  Kur-;in, — that  none  knoweth  what  is  secret 
(or  hidden  from  the  senses)  but  God  :  the  Muslims,  how- 
ever, who  are  seldom  at  a  loss  in  a  discussion,  argue  that 
the  passages  above  alluded  to,  in  the  Kur-an,  imply  the 
knowledge  of  secrets  in  an  unrestricted  sense ;  and  that 
God  imparts  to  welees  such  secrets  only  as  He  thinks  fit. 
The  welee  above  mentioned,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
upon  his  otfice,  walked  through  his  district ;  and  seeing  a 
man  at  a  shop  with  a  jar  full  of  boiled  beans  before  him, 
from  which  he  was  about  to  serve  his  customers  as  usual, 
took  up  a  large  piece  of  stone,  and,  with  it,  broke  the  jar. 
The  bean-seller  immediately  jumped  up;  seized  hold  of 
a  palm  stick  that  lay  by  his  side  ;  and  gave  the  welee  a 
severe  beating  :  but  the  holy  man  complained  not :  nor 
did  he  utter  a  cry  :  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed,  he 
walked  away.  When  he  was  gone,  the  bean-seller 
began  to  try  if  he  could  gather  up  some  of  the  scattered 
contents  of  the  jar.  A  portion  of  the  jar  remained  in  its 
place ;  and  on  looking  into  this,  he  saw  a  venomous 
serpent  in  it,  coiled  round,  and  dei;d.  In  horror  at  what 
he  had  done,  he  exclaimed,  ''There  is  no  strength  nor 
power  but  in  God !  I  implore  forgiveness  of  God,  the 
great !  What  have  I  done  !  This  man  is  a  welee  ;  and 
has  prevented  my  selling  what  would  have  poisoned  ray 
customers." — He  looked  at  every  passenger  all  that  day, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  again  the  saint  whom  he  had  thus 
injured,  that  he  miarht  implore  his  forgiveness  ;  but  he 
saw  him  not ;  for  he  was  too  much  bruised  to  be  able  to 
walk.  On  the  following  day,  however,  with  his  limbs 
still  swollen  from  the  blows  he  had  received,  the  welee 
limped  through  his  district,  and  broke  a  great  jar  of  milk 
at  a  shop  not  far  from  that  of  the  bean-seller ;  and  its 

*  "  Yaalam  el-ithevb." 
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owner  treated  him  as  the  bean-seller  had  done  the  day 
before;  but  while  he  was  beating  him,  some  i)ersons  ran 
up,  and  stopped  his  band,  informing  him  that  the  person 
whom  he  was  thus  punishing  was  a  welee,  and  relating  to 
him  the  affair  of  the  serpent  that  was  found  in  the  jar  of 
beans.  "  Go,  and  look,"  said  they,  "  in  your  jar  of  milk, 
and  you  will  find,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  something  either 
poisonous  or  unclean."  He  looked;  and  found,  in  the 
remains  of  the  jar,  a  dead  dog.— On  the  third  day,  the 
welee,  with  the  help  of  a  staff,  hobbled  painfully  up  the 
Darb  el-Ahmar,  and  saw  a  servant  carrying,  upon  his 
head,  a  supper-tray  covered  with  dishes  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit,  for  a  party  who  were  going  to  take  a 
repast  in  the  country  ;  whereupon  he  ])ut  his  staff  between 
the  man's  legs,  and  overthrew  him  ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  dishes  were  scattered  in  the  street.  With  a  mouth 
full  of  curses,  the  servant  immediately  began  to  give  the 
saint  as  severe  a  thrashing  as  he  himself  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  his  disappointed  master  for  this  accident :  but 
several  persons  soon  collected  around  him  ;  and  one  of 
these  bystanders  observed  a  dog  eat  part  of  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  dishes,  and,  a  moment  after,  fall  down  dead  : 
he  therefore  instantly  seized  the  hand  of  the  servant,  and 
informed  him  of  this  circumstance,  which  proved  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  beating  was  a  welee.  Every 
apology  was  made  to  the  injured  saint,  with  many  prayers 
for  his  forgiveness  :  but  he  was  so  disgusted  with  his  new 
office,  that  he  implored  (iod  and  the  Kutb  to  release  him 
from  it;  and,  in  answer  to  his  solicitations,  his  super- 
natural powers  were  withdrawn,  and  he  returned  to  his 
shop,  more  contented  than  before. — This  story  is  received 
as  true  by  the  people  of  Cairo ;  and  therefore  I  have  in- 
serted it:  for,  in  treating  of  suj)erstitions,  we  have  more 
to  do  with  opinions  than  with  facts.  I  am  not  sure,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  altogether  false  :  the  supi)osed  saint  might 
have  employed  persons  to  introduce  the  deail  serpent  and 
dog  into  the  vessels  which  he  broke.  1  am  told  that  many 
a  person  has  obtaining  the  reputation  of  being  a  welee  by 
artifices  of  the  kind  just  mentioned. 

There  have  been  many  instances,  in  Egypt,  of  welecs 
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afflicting  themselves  by  austerities  similar  to  those  which 
are  often  practised  by  devotees  in  India.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  livinGr,  in  Cairo,  a  welee  who  has  placed  an 
iron  collar  round  his  neck,  and  chained  himself  to  a  wall 
of  his  chamber ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  in  this 
state  more  than  thirty  years  :  but  some  persons  assert  that 
he  has  often  been  seen  to  cover  himself  over  with  a  blan- 
ket, as  if  to  sleep,  and  that  the  blanket  has  been  removed 
immediately  after,  and  nobody  found  beneath  it !  Stories 
of  this  kind  are  related  and  believed  by  persons  who.  in 
many  respects,  are  endowed  with  good  sense  ;  and  to 
laugh,  or  express  discredit,  on  hearing  them,  would  give 
great  otfence.  I  was  lately  told  that,  a  certain  welee 
being  beheaded,  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty, 
his  head  spoke  after  it  was  cut  oti":  *  and,  of  another  de- 
capitated under  similar  circumstances,  that  iiis  blood 
traced  upon  the  ground,  in  Arabic  characters,  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  his  innocence — '"  I  am  a  welee  of  God  ; 
and  have  died  a  martyr." 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  that 
Muslims,  Christians,  and  Jews  adopt  each  other's  super- 
stitions, while  they  abhor  the  more  rational  doctrines  of 
each  other's  faiths.  In  sickness,  the  Muslim  sometimes 
employs  Christian  and  Jewish  priests  to  pray  for  him; 
the  Christians  and  Jews,  in  the  same  predicament,  often 
call  in  Muslim  saints  for  the  like  purpose.  Many  Chns- 
tians  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  certain  Muslim 
saints  here  ;  kissing  their  bands  ;  begging  their  prayers, 
counsels,  or  prophecies  ;  and  giving  them  money  and 
other  presents. 

Though  their  prophet  disclaimed  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles,  the  Muslims  attribute  to  him  many ; 
and  several  miracles  are  still,  they  say,  constantly  or  oc- 
casionally performed  for  his  sake,  as  marks  of  the  divine 
favour  and  honour.  The  pilgrims  who  have  visited  El- 
Medeeneh  relate  that  there  is  seen,  every  night,  a  ray  or 
<^Iumn  of  faint  light  rising  from  the  cupola  over  the  grave 

*  Like  that  of  the  .Soge  DooVnin,  whose  storv  is  told  in  '  The  Thousand 
and  One  Ni-hts.' 
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of  the  Prophet  to  a  considerable  height,  apparently  to  the 
clouds,  or,  as  some  say,  to  Paradise  ;  but  that  the  observer 
loses  sight  of  it  when  he  approaches  very  near  the  tomb.* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  miracles  which 
are  related  as  being-  still  witnessed.  On  my  asking  one  of 
the  most  grave  and  sensible  of  all  my  ]Muslim  frientis  here, 
who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  visited  El-Medeeneh, 
■whether  this  assertion  were  true,  he  averred  that  it  was ; 
that  he  had  seen  it  every  night  of  his  stay  in  that  city ; 
and  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  most  striking  and  impres- 
sive proof  of  God's  favour  and  honour  for  "our  lord  Mo- 
hammad." I  did  not  presume  to  question  the  truth  of 
-what  he  asserted  himself  to  have  seen  ;  nor  to  suggest 
that  the  great  number  of  lights  kept  burning  every  night 
in  the  mosque  might  produce  this  cfiect :  but  to  judge 
whether  this  might  be  the  case,  I  asked  my  friend  to 
describe  to  me  the  construction  of  the  apartment  of  the 
tomb,  its  cupola,  &c.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  enter 
it,  nor  the  Kaabeh  at  iSlekkeh,  parth'  from  his  being  in 
a  state  of  excessive  nervous  excitement  (from  his  venera- 
tion for  those  holy  buildings,  but  particularly  for  the 
former,  which  almost  affected  him  with  a  kind  of  hysteric 
fit),  and  jiartly  because,  being  of  the  sect  of  the  Hana- 
fees,  he  held  it  improper,  after  he  should  have  stepped  upon 
such  sacred  ground,  ever  again  to  run  the  risk  of  defiling 
his  feet,  by  Avalking  barefooted  :  conscquentl}',  he  would 
have  been  obliged  always  to  wear  leather  socks,  or  mezz, 
within  his  outer  shoes ;  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  atibrd 
to  do. — The  pilgrims  also  assert,  that,  in  approaching 
El-Medeeneh,  from  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey, 
or  more,  they  always  see  a  flickering  lightning,  in  the 
direction  of  the  sacred  city,  which  they  believe  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Prophet's  tomb.  They  say,  that,  however 
they  turn,  they  always  see  this  lightning  in  the  direction 
of  El-Mcdeeneh.  There  is  something  strikingly  poetical 
in  this  and  in  the  former  statement. 

A  superstitious  veneration,  and  honours  unauthorized 
by  the  Kur-an  or  any  of  the  Traditions,  are  paid,  by  all 

*  It  is  also  said  that  similar  phenomena,  but  not  so  brilliant,  distin- 
guish some  other  tombs  at  El-Medeeneh  and  elsewhere. 
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sects  of  Muslim?,  excepting  the  Wahhabecs,  to  deceased 
saints,  even  more  than  to  those  who  are  living ;  and  more 
particularly  by  the  Muslims  of  Egypt.*  Over  the  graves 
of  most  of  the  more  celebrated  saints  are  erected  large  and 
handsome  mosques  :  over  that  of  a  saint  of  less  note  (one 
who,  by  a  life  of  sanctity  or  hypocrisy,  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  welee,  or  devout  sheykh)  is  con- 
structed a  small,  square,  white-washed  building,  crowned 
with  a  cupola.  There  is  generally,  directly  over  the 
vault  in  which  the  corpse  is  deposited,  an  oblong  monu- 
ment of  stone  or  brick  (called  "  tarkebeeh  ")  or  wood  (in 
which  case  it  is  called  ''tuboot");  and  this  is  usually 
covered  with  silk  or  linen,  with  some  words  from  the 
Kur-an  worked  upon  it,  and  surrounded  by  a  railing  or 
screen,  of  wood  or  bronze,  called  '•  maksoorah."  Most 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  saints  in  Egypt  are  tombs ;  but  there 
are  several  v,hich  only  contain  some  inconsiderable  relic 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  dedicated  ;  and  there  are 
a  few  which  are  mere  cenotaphs.  The  most  sacred  of  all 
these  sanctuaries  is  the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyn,  in  which 
the  head  of  tjjie  martyr  El-Hoseyn,  the  son  of  the  Imam 
'Alee,  and  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  is  said  to  be  buried. 
Among  others  but  little  inferior  in  sanctity,  are  the 
mosques  of  the  seyyideh  Zeyneb  (daughter  of  the  Imam 
'Alee,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Prophet),  the  seyyideh 
Sekeeneh  (daughter  of  the  Imam  El-Hoseyn),  the 
seyjndeh  Xefeeseh  (great-grand-daughter  of  the  Imam 
El-Hasan),  and  the  Imam  Esh-Shafe'ee,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  one  of  the  four  great  Muslim  sects, 
that  to  which  most  of  the  people  of  Cairo  belong.  The 
buildings  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 

*  Several  superstitious  customs,  obserred  in  the  performance  of  many 
ordinar\-  actions,  result  from  their  extrava;;,'ant  respect  for  their  prophet, 
and  tlieir  saints  in  general.  For  instance,  on  lighting  the  lamp  in  the 
eveninL',  more  particularly  at  a  shop,  it  is  customary  to  say,  "  Com- 
memorate Mohammad,  and  forget  not  the  excellences  of  'Alee :  the 
Fat'hah  for  the  Prophet,  and  for  every  welee  :"'  and  then,  to  repeat  the 
Fat  "hah.  It  is  usual  to  say,  on  first  seeing  the  new  moon,  "  O  God, 
favour  our  lonl  Mohammad  !  God  ma);e  thee  a  blessed  moon  (or 
month) :"  and  on  looking  at  one"s  face  in  a  glass,  "  O  God,  favour  oar 
lord  Mohammad  ! ''  'fliis  ejaculation  bein^'  used  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  eye,  it  seems  as  if  an  Arab  feared  tlie  effect  even  of  his 
own  admiring  look. 
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two,  are  within  the  metropolis  :  the  last  but  one  is  in  a 
southern  suburb  of  Cairo  ;  and  the  last,  in  the  great 
■southern  cemetery. 

The  Esryptians  occasionally  visit  these  and  other  sanc- 
tuaries of  their  saints,  either  merely  with  the  view  of 
paying  honour  to  the  deceased,  and  performing  meri- 
torious acts  for  the  sake  of  these  venerated  persons, 
•Nvhich  they  believe  will  call  down  a  blessing  on  them- 
•selves,  or  for  the  purpose  of  urging  some  special  petition, 
■as  for  the  restoration  of  health,  or  for  the  gift  of  off- 
•spring,  &c.  ;  in  the  persuasion  that  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased will  insure  a  favourable  reception  of  the  prayers 
which  they  offer  up  in  such  consecrated  places.  The 
generality  of  the  Muslims  regard  their  deceased  saints 
as  intercessors  with  the  Deity,  and  make  votive  offerings 
to  them.  The  visiter,  on  arriving  at  the  tomb,  should 
greet  the  deceased  with  the  salutation  of  peace,  and 
•should  utter  the  same  salutation  on  entering  the  burial- 
ground  ;  but  I  believe  that  few  persons  observe  this  latter 
<;ustom.  In  the  former  case,  the  visiter  should  front  the 
face  of  the  dead,  and  consequently  turn  his  back  to  the 
kibleh.  He  walks  round  the  maksoorah  or  the  monu- 
ment from  left  to  right,  and  recites  the  Fiit'hah  inau- 
•dibly,  or  in  a  very  low  voice,  before  its  door,  or  before 
■each  of  its  four  sides.  Sometimes  a  longer  cha])ter  of 
the  Kur-an  than  the  first  (or  Fat'hah)  is"  recited  after- 
M-ards ;  and  sometimes  a  "  khatmeh  "  (or  recitation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Kur-dn)  is  performed  on  such  an  occa- 
«ion.  These  acts  of  devotion  are  generally  performed 
for  the  sake  of  the  saint,  though  merit  is  likewise  be- 
lieved to  reflect  upon  the  visiter  who  makes  a  recitation. 
He  usually  says  at  the  close  of  this,  "  [Extol]  the  per- 
fection of  thy  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Might,  exempting  Him 
from  that  which  they  [that  is,  the  unbelievers]  ascribe  to 
Him  "  (namely,  the  having  a  son,  or  a  partaker  of  his 
godhead)  ;  and  adds,  *'  And  peace  be  on  the  Apostles ; 
and  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.  O  God, 
I  have  transferred  the  merit  of  what  I  have  recited  from 
the  excellent  Kur-an  to  the  person  to  whom  this  ]ili\ce 
is  dedicated,"  or—''  to  the  soul  of  this  welee."     With- 
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out  such  a  declaration,  or  an  intention  to  the  same  effect, 
the  merit  of  the  recital  belongs  solely  to  the  person  who 
performs  it.  After  this  recital,  the  visiter,  if  it  be  his 
desire,  offers  up  any  prayer  for  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings,  generally  using  some  such  form  as  this — ••  O 
God,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  Prophet,  and  by  him  to 
whom  this  place  is  dedicated,  to  grant  me  such  and  such 
blessings ;"  or  ''  My  burdens  be  on  God  and  on  thee,  O 
thou  to  whom  this  place  is  dedicated."  In  doing  this, 
some  persons  face  any  side  of  the  maksoorah  :  it  is  said 
to  be  more  proper  to  face  the  maksoorah  and  the  kibleh, 
but  I  believe  that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in 
this  case  as  in  the  salutation.  During  the  prayer  the 
hands  are  held  as  in  the  private  supplications  after  the 
ordinary  prayers  of  every  day,  and  ai'terwards  they  are 
drawn  down  the  fafce.  xTlany  of  the  visiters  kiss  the 
threshold  of  the  building,  and  the  walls,  windows,  mak- 
soorah, kc.  This,  however,  the  more  strict  disapprove, 
assertinsr  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  custom  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  rich,  and  persons  in  easy  circumstances, 
when  they  visit  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  distribute  money  or 
bread  to  the  poor,  and  often  give  money  to  one  or  more 
water-carriei-s  to  distribute  water  to  the  poor  and  thirsty 
for  the  sake  of  the  saint.*  There  are  particular  days 
of  the  week  on  which  certain  tombs  are  more  generally- 
visited  :  thus  the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyn  is  mostl}- 
visited  by  men  on  Tuesday,  and  by  women  on  Saturday ; 
that  of  the  seyyideh  Zeyneb  on  Wednesday  5  that  of  the 
Imam  Esh-Shafe'ee  on  Friday.  On  these  occasions  it 
is  a  common  custom  for  the  male  visiters  to  take  with 
them  sprigs  of  myrtle :  they  place  some  of  these  on  the 
monument,  or  on  the  floor  within  the  maksoorah,  and 
take  back  the  remainder,  which  they  distribute  to  their 
friends.  The  poor  sometimes  place  '•  khoos  "  (or  palm- 
leaves),  as  most  persons  do  upon  the  tombs  of  their 
friends  and  relations.  The  women  of  Cairo,  instead  of 
the  myrtle  or  palm-leaves,  often  place  roses,  flowers  of 
the  henna-tree,  jasmine,  kc. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  water-carriers  in  Chapter  ZilV.,  p.  152  of  this 
Volume. 
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At  almost  every  village  in  Egypt  is  the  tomb  of  some 
favourite  or  patron  saint,  which  is  generally  visited  on  a 
particular  day  of  the  week  by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
chiefly  women,  some  ol"  whom  bring  thither  bread,  which 
they  leave  there  for  poor  travellers,  or  any  other  per- 
sons. Some  also  place  small  pieces  of  money  in  these 
tombs.  These  gifts  are  offerings  to  the  sheykh,  or  given 
ibr  his  sake.  Another  custom  common  among  the  pea- 
sants is  to  make  votive  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  their 
sheykhs.  For  instance,  a  man  makes  a  vow  ("  nedr  ") 
that,  if  he  recover  from  a  sickness,  or  obtain  a  son,  or 
any  other  specific  object  of  desire,  he  will  give  to  a  cer- 
tain sheykh  (deceased),  a  goat,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  sheep^ 
&c.  :  if  he  attain  his  object,  he  sacrifices  the  animal 
which  he  has  vowed  at  the  tomb  of  the  sheykh,  and 
makes  a  feast  with  its  meat  for  any  persons  who  may 
choose  to  attend.  Having  given  the  animal  to  the  saint^ 
he  thus  gives  to  the  latter  the  merit  of  feeding  the  poor. 
Little  kids  are  often  vowed  as  future  sacrifices,  and  have 
the  right  ear  slit,  or  are  marked  in  some  other  way.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  too,  without  any  definite  view  but  that 
of  obtaining  general  blessings,  to  make  these  vows :  and 
sometimes  a  peasant  vows  that  he  will  sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  of  a  saint,  a  calf  which  lie  possesses,  as  soon  as  it  is 
full-grown  and  fatted ;  it  is  let  loose,  by  consent  of  all 
his  neighbours,  to  pasture  where  it  will,  even  in  fields  of 
young  wheat;  and  at  last,  after  it  has  been  sacrificed,  a 
public  feast  is  made  with  its  meat.  Many  a  large  bull 
is  thus  given  away. 

Almost  every  celebrated  saint,  deceased,  is  honoured 
by  an  anniversary  birth-day  festival,  which  is  called 
''moolid,"  or  more  properly  "  moi id."  On  the  occa- 
sions of  such  festivals,  many  persons  visit  the  tomb,  both 
as  a  duty  and  as  a  supposed  means  of  obtaining  a  special 
blessing;  fikees  are  hired  to  recite  the  Kur-a'n,  for  the 
sake  of  the  saint ;  fakeers  often  perform  zikrs  ;  and  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  hang- 
lamps  before  their  doors,  and  devote  half  the  nigiit  to 
such  pleasures  as  those  of  smoking,  sipping  cotioe,  and 
listening  to  story-tellers  at  the  cofiee-shops,  or  to  the 
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recitals  of  the  Kur-an  and  the  zikrs.  I  have  now  a 
cluster  ot"  lamps  hanging  before  my  door  in  honour  of 
the  moolid  of  a  sheykh  who  is  buried  near  the  house  in 
which  I  am  living.  Even  the  native  Christians  often 
hang  up  lamps  on  these  occasions.  The  festivities  often 
continue  several  days.  The  most  famous  moolids  cele- 
brated in  Cairo,  next  to  that  of  the  Prophet,  are  those 
of  the  Hasaneyn  and  the  seyyideh  Zeyneb,  accounts  of 
which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Chapter,  on  the 
periodical  public  festivals,  kc.  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Most  of  the  Egyptians  not  only  expect  a  blessing  to 
follow  their  visiting  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint,  but 
they  also  dread  that  some  misfortune  will  befall  them  if 
they  neglect  this  act.  Thus,  while  I  am  writing  these 
lines,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  is  suffering  from  an  illness 
which  he  attributes  to  his  having  neglected  for  the  last 
two  years  to  attend  the  festivals  of  the  seyyid  Ahmad 
El-Bcdawee  at  Tanta,  this  being  the  period  of  one  of 
these  festivals.  The  tomb  of  this  saint  attracts  almost 
as  many  visiters  at  the  periods  of  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals from  the  metropolis  and  from  various  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt  as  Mekkeh  does  pilgrims  from  the  whole 
of  the  Muslim  world.  Three  moolids  are  celebrated  in 
honour  of  him  every  year ;  one  about  the  tenth  of  the 
Coptic  month  ot  Toobeh  (17th  or  18th  of  January),  the 
second  at  or  about  the  "S'ernal  Equinox  ;*  and  the  third, 
or  great  moolid,  about  a  month  after  the  Summer  Sol- 
stice (or  about  the  middle  of  the  Coptic  month  of 
Ebeeb),  when  the  Nile  has  risen  considerably,  but  the 
dams  of  the  canals  are  not  yet  cut.  Each  lasts  one 
week  and  a  day,  beginning  on  a  Friday,  and  ending  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  Friday,  and  oA  each  night 
there  is  a  display  of  fireworks.  C)ne  week  after  each 
of  these  is  celebrated  the  moolid  of  the  seyyid  Ibraheem 
Ed-Dasookee,  at  the  town  of  Dasook,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  seyyid  Ibra- 
heem was  a  very  famous  saint,  next  in  rank  to  the  seyyid 
El-Bedawee.      These  moolids,  both  of  the  seyyid  EU 

•  lU    OJ   '10     *  Called  the  "  Sliems  el-Kebeereh." 
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Bedawee  and  of  the  seyyid  Ibrahecm,  are  great  fah-s  as 
^vell  as  religious  festivals.  At  the  latter,  most  of  the 
visiters  remain  in  their  boats,  and  some  of  the  Saadeeyeh 
darweeshes  of  Rasheed  exhibit  their  feats  with  serpents, 
some  carrying-  serpents  with  silver  rings  in  their  mouths, 
to  i)revent  their  biting,  others  ])artly  devouring  these 
reptiles  alive.  The  religious  ceremonies  at  both  arc 
merely  zikrs*  and  recitals  of  the  Kur-an.  It  is  cus- 
tomary among  the  Muslims,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews, 
to  rebuild,  whitewash,  and  decorate  the  tombs  of  their 
saints,  and  occasionally  to  ))ut  a  new  covering  over  the 
tarkeebeh  or  tuboot ;  and  many  of  them  do  this  from 
the  same  pharisaic  motives  which  actuated  the  Jews.f 

"  Darweeshes  "  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  some 
of  them  who  confine  themselves  to  religious  exercises, 
and  subsist  by  alms,  are  nmch  respected  in  tliis  countiy, 
particularly  by  the  lower  orders.  Various  artifices  are 
employed  by  persons  of  this  class  to  obtain  the  rej)uta- 
tion  of  superior  sanctity,  and  of  being  endowed  with 
the  power  of  performing  miracles.  Many  of  them  arc 
regarded  as  welecs. 

A  direct  descendant  of  Aboo-Bekr.  the  first  Khaleefeh, 
having  the  title  of  "  Esh-Sheykh  el-Bekree,"  and  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  that  prince,  holds  autho- 
rity over  all  orders  of  darweeshes  in  Egypt.  The 
present  Sheykh  el-Bekree,  who  is  also  descended  from 
the  Prophet,  is  Nakeeb  el-Ashrtif,  or  chief  of  the 
Shereefs.  I  may  here  add,  that  the  second  Khaleefeh, 
'Omar,  has  likewise  his  representati^e,  who  is  the 
sheykh  of  the  'Eniineeyeh,  or  Owhid  'Enun,  an  order 
of  darweeshes  so  named  from  one  of  their  celebrated 
sheykhs,  lbfl-"Eniin.  'Osnuin  has  no  representative, 
having  left  no  issue.  The  representative  of  "Alee  is 
called  Sheykh  es-Sadat,t  or  Sheykh  of  the  Seyyids  or 
Shereefs,  a  title  of  less  importance  than  that  of  Nakeeb 
of  the  Shereefs.     Each  of  these  three  sheykhs  is  teiined 

*  The  "zikr"    will  be  fuUv   described   in  Cliapt-r  XXIV.,  en   the 
periodical  public  festivals,  &c.  ' 
f  See  St.  Matthew,  xxiii.  2y. 
+  Often  improperly  called  "  esU-Sheykh  es-Sadat ." 
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the  occupant  of  the  ''  seggadeh"  (or  prayer  carpet)  of 
his  great  ancestor.  So  also  the  sheykh  of  an  order  of 
darweeshcs  is  called  the  occupant  of  the  seggadeh  of  the 
founder  of  the  order.*  The  seggadeh  is  considered  as 
the  spiritual  throne.  There  are  four  great  seggadehs  of 
darweeshes  in  Egypt,  which  are  those  of  four  great 
orders  about  to  be  mentioned. 

The  most  celebrated  orders  of  darweeshes  in  Egypt 
are  the  following:—!.  The  "  Rifa'eeyeh"  (in  the  sin- 
gular "  Rifa'ee  ").  This  order  was  founded  by  the 
seyyid  Ahmad  Ilifii'ah  El-Kebeer.  Its  banners,  and 
the  turbans  of  its  members,  are  black ;  or  the  latter  are 
of  a  very  deep  blue  woollen  stuff,  or  muslin  of  a  very 
dark  greenish  hue.  The  Rifa'ee  darweeshes  are  cele- 
brated for  the  performance  of  many  wonderful  feats. t 
The  •'  Tlwaneeyeh,"  or  "  Owlad  Tlwan,"  who  are  a 
sect  of  the  Rifaees,  pretend  to  thrust  iron  spikes  into 
their  eyes  and  bodies  without  sustaining  any  injury  ;  and 
in  appearance  they  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
ceive any  person  who  can  believe  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
do  such  things  in  reality.  They  also  break  large  masses 
of  stone  on  their  chests,  eat  live  coals,  glass,  &c. ;  and 
are  said  to  pass  swords  completely  through  their  bodies, 
and  packing-needles  through  both  their  cheeks,  without 
suffering  any  pain,  or  leaving  any  wound  :  but  such  per- 
formances are  now  seldom  witnessed.  I  am  told  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  a  darweesh  of  this  order  to 
liollowout  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  fill  it  with 
rags  soaked  with  oil  and  tar,  then  set  fire  to  these  con- 
tents, and  csmy  the  burning  mass  under  his  arm,  in  a  re- 
ligious procession  (wearing  only  drav/ers)  ;  the  flames 
curling  over  his  bare  chest,  back,  and  head,  and  appa- 
rently doins"  him  no  injury.  The  "  Saadeeyeh,"  an 
order  founded  by  the  sheykh  Saad-ed-Deen  El-Gibawee, 
are  another  and  more  celebrated  sect  of  the  Rifaees. 
Their  banners  are  green,  and  their  turbans  of  the  same 
colour,  or  of  the  dark  hue  of  the  Rifa'ees  in  general. 

*  The  title  is  "  ssiheb  seggadeh." 

t  In  most  of  their  jugirlini;  performances  the  darweeshes  of  Egj'pt  are 
inferior  to  the  most  expert  of  the  Indians. 
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There  are  many  darweeshes  of  this  order  ^vho  handle 
M-ith  impunity  live  venomous  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
partly  devour  them.  The  serpents,  hov^-ever,  they 
render  inca})abie  of  doing  any  injury,  by  extracting  their 
venomous  fangs;  and  doubtless  they  also  deprive  the 
scorpions  of  their  poison.  On  certain  occasions  (as.  for 
instance,  on  that  of  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  Pro- 
phet), the  Sheykh  of  the  Saadeeyeh  rides  on  horseback 
over  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  his  darweeshes  and  other 
persons,  who  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  for  the 
purpose ;  and  all  assert  that  they  are  not  injured  by  the 
tread  of  the  horse.*  This  ceremony  is  called  the 
"  doseh."  Many  llifa'ee  and  Saadee  darweeshes  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  going  about  to  charm  away  serpents 
from  houses.  Of  the  feats  of  these  modern  Psylli,  an 
account  will  be  given  in  another  Cha])ter.  2.  The 
*'  Kadireeyeh,"  an  order  founded  by  the  famous  seyyid 
'Abd-El-Kadir  El-Geelanee,  Their  banners  and  tur- 
bans are  white.  Most  of  the  Kadireeyeh  of  Egypt  arc 
fishermen :  these,  in  religious  processions,  carry  upon 
poles  nets  of  various  colours  (green,  yellow,  red,  white, 
ike),  as  the  banners  of  their  order.  3.  The  "  Ahme- 
deeyeh,"  or  order  of  the  seyyid  Ahmad  El-Bedawee, 
whom  I  have  lately  mentioned.  This  is  a  very  numerous 
and  highly  respected  order.  Their  banners  and  turbans 
are  red.  The  "  Beiyoomeeyeh  "  (founded  by  the  seyyid 
'Alee  El-Beiyoomee),  the  "  Shaaraweeyeh  "  (founded 
by  the  sheykh  Esh-Shaaraweef),  the  "  Shinnaweeyeh  " 
(founded  by  the  seyyid  'Alee  Esh-Shinnawee),  v 
many  other  orders,  are  sects  of  the  Ahmedeeyeh.  The 
Shinnaweeyeh  train  an  ass  to  perform  a  strange  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  last  day  of  the  moolid  of  their 
great  patron  saint,  the  seyyid  Ahmad  El-Bedawee,  at 
Tanta :  the  ass,  of  its  own  accord,  enters  the  mosque  of 
the  seyyid,  proceeds  to  the  tomb,  and  there  stands  while 
multitudes  crowd  around  it,  and  each  person  who  can 
approach  near  enough  to  it  plucks  off  some  of  its  hair,  to 

*  In  the  Chapters  on  the  periodical  public  festivals,  &p.,  this  ami  other 
perform-.inces  of  the  darweeshes  of  Cairo  will  be  described  more  fully, 
t  Thus  commonly  pronounced,  for  Esh-Shaaranee. 
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use  as  a  charm,  until  the  skin  of  the  poor  beast  is  as  bare 
as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  There  is  another  sect  of 
the  Ahmedeeyeh,  called  "  Ovvlad  Nooh,''  all  young 
men  ;  who  wear  '*  tartoors  "  (or  high  caps),  with  a  tuft 
of  pieces  of  various  coloured  cloth  on  the  top,  wooden 
swords,  and  numerous  strings  of  beads  ;  and  carry  a  kind 
of  whip  (called  "  firkilleh'"),  a  thick  twist  of  cords.  4. 
The '' Barahimeh,''  or  •' Burhameeyeh  ;"  the  order  of 
the  seyyid  Ibraheem  Ed-Dasookee,  whose  raoolid  has 
been  mentioned  above.  Their  banners  and  turbans  are 
^reen.  There  are  many  other  classes  of  darweeshes, 
some  of  whom  are  sects  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
orders.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  them  are  the 
"  Hefniiweeyeh,"  the  "  'Afeefeeyeh,"  the  •'  Demir- 
dasheeyeh,"  the  ''  Xakshibendeeyeh,"  the  "  Bekreeyeh," 
and  the  "  Leyseeyeh." 

It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
tenets,  rules,  and  ceremonies  of  the  darweeshes,  as  many 
of  them,  like  those  of  the  Freemasons,  are  not  to  be 
divulged  to  the  uninitiated.  A  darweesh  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  thus  described  to  me  his  taking  the 
*'  'ahd,"  or  initiatory  covenant,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
an  all  the  orders.  He  was  admitted  by  the  sheykh  of 
the  Demirdasheeyeh.  Having  first  performed  the  ab- 
lution preparatory  to  prayer  (thewudo(j),  he  seated  him- 
self upon  the  ground  before  the  sheykh,  who  was  seated 
in  like  manner.  The  sheykh  and  he  (the  "  mureed," 
or  candidate)  then  clasped  their  right  hands  together  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  described  as  practised  in  making 
the  marriage-contract :  in  this  attitude  and  w  ith  their 
hands  covered  by  the  sleeve  of  the  sheykh,  the  candidate 
took  the  covenant,  repeating,  after  the  sheykh,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  commencing  with  the  form  of  a  common 
oath  of  repentance.  "  I  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  the 
Great"  (three  times);  "  than  whom  there  is  no  other 
deity ;  the  Living,  the  Everlasting :  I  turn  to  Him  with 
repentance,  and  beg  his  grace  and  forgiveness,  and  ex- 
«niprion  from  the  hre."  The  sheykh  then  said  to  him, 
*'  Dost  thou  turn  to  God  with  repentance  '■^'  He  re- 
plied, "  I  do  turn  to  God  with  repentance,  and  I  return 
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unto  God  ;  and  I  am  grieved  for  what  I  have  done 
[amiss],  and  I  determine  not  to  relapse" — and  then  re- 
peated, after  the  shej'kh,  I  beg  for  the  fiuour  of  God, 
the  Great,  and  the  noble  Prophet ;  and  I  take  as  my 
sheykh,  and  my  guide  unto  God  (whose  name  be  ex- 
alted), my  master  'Abd  Er-Raheem  Ed-Demirdiishee 
El-Khalwet'ee  Er-Rifa'ee  En-Neba\vee  ;  not  to  change, 
nor  to  separate  ;  and  God  is  our  witness  :  by  God,  the 
Great!"  (this  oath  was  repeated  three  times):  "  there 
is  no  deity  but  God"  (this  also  was  repeated  three 
times).  The  sheykh  and  the  mureed  then  recited  the 
Fiit'hah  together,  and  the  latter  concluded  the  ceremony 
by  kissing  the  sheykh's  hand. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  darweeshes  chiefly  con- 
sist in  the  performance  of  *'  zikrs."  Sometimes  standing 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  or  oblong  ring,  or  in  two  rows, 
facing  each  other,  and  sometimes  sitting,  they  exclaim 
or  chant,  "  La  ilaha  illa-llah  "  (There  is  no  deitv  but 
God),  or  "Allah!  Allah!  Allah!"  (God!  God! 
God!),  or  repeat  other  invocations,  kc,  over  and  over 
again,  until  their  strength  is  almost  exhausted,  accom- 
panying their  ejaculations  or  chants  with  a  motion  of  the 
head,  or  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  the  arms.  From  long- 
habit  they  are  able  to  continue  these  exercises  for  a  sur- 
prising length  of  time  without  intermission.  They  are 
often  accompanied  at  intervals  by  one  or  more  players 
upon  a  kind  of  flute  called  "nay,"  or  a  double  reed-pipe, 
called  "  arghool,"  and  by  persons  singing  religious  odes  ; 
and  some  darweeshes  use  a  little  drum,  called  "  baz,"*  or 
a  tambourine,  during  their  zikrs  :  some  also  perform  a 
peculiar  dance,  the  description  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
several  diflerent  zikrs,  I  reserve  for  future  Chaj)ters. 

Some  of  the  rites  of  darweeshes  (as  forms  of  prayer, 
modes  of  zikr,  &c.)  are  observed  only  by  particular 
orders  :  others  by  members  of  various  orders.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  rites  oi'  the  "  Khal- 
wet'ees"  and  "  Shtizilees,"  two  great  classes,  each  of 
which  has  its  sheykh.     The   chief  difference   between 

*  For  descriptions  of  tlie  instruments  liere  mentioned,  see  a  sul^sequent 
Chapter  on  the  Egyptian  music,  &c. 
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these  is  that  each  has  its  particular  form  of  prayer  to  re- 
peat every  morniiiGr,  and  tliat  the  former  distinguish 
themselves  by  occasional  seclusion,  whence  their  appella- 
tion of*'  Khalwei'ees  :"*  the  prayer  of  this  class  is  re- 
peated before  day-break,  and  is  called  '*  wird  es-sahar  :" 
that  of  the  Shazilees,  which  is  called  "  hezb  esh-Sha- 
zilee,"  after  day-break.  JSometimes  a  Khahvet'ee  enters 
a  solitary  cell,  and  remains  in  it  for  forty  days  and 
nights,  fasting  from  day-break  till  sunset  the  whole  of 
this  period.  Sometimes  also  a  number  of  the  same  class 
confine  themselves,  each  in  a  separate  cell,  in  the  sepul- 
chral mosque  of  the  sheykh  Ed-Demirdashee,  on  the 
north  of  Cairo,  and  remain  there  three  days  and  nights, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  moolid  of  that  saint,  and  only  eat 
a  little  rice  and  drink  a  cup  of  sherbet  in  the  even- 
ing :  they  employ  themselves  in  repeating  certain  forms 
of  prayer,  kc.  not  imparted  to  the  uninitiated ;  only 
coming  out  of  their  ceils  to  unite  in  the  five  daily  prayers 
in  the  mosque,  and  never  answering  any  one  who  speaks 
to  them  but  by  saying,  "  There  is  no  deity  but  God." 
Those  who  observe  the  forty  days'  fast,  and  seclude 
themselves  during  that  long  period,  practise  nearly  the 
same  rules,  and  employ  their  time  in  repeating  the  testi- 
mony of  the  faith,  imploring  forgiveness,  praising  God, 
kc. 

Almost  all  the  darweeshes  of  Egypt  are  tradesmen  or 
artisans  or  agriculturists,  and  only  occasionally  assist  in 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  respective  orders  :  but 
there  are  some  who  have  no  other  occupations  than  those 
of  performing  zikrs  at  the  festivals  of  saints  and  at  pri- 
vate entertainments,  and  of  chanting  in  funeral  proces- 
sions.  These  are  termed  "  fukara,"  or  "  fakeers," 
which  is  an  appellation  given  also  to  the  poor  in  general, 
but  especially  to  poor  devotees.  Some  obtain  their  live- 
lihood as  water-carriers,  by  supplying  the  passengers  in 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  the  visiters  at  religious  festivals 
with  water,  which  they  carry  in  an  earthen  vessel,  or  a 
goat's  skin,  on  the  buck.     A  few  lead  a  wandering  life, 

*    From  "  khalweh,"  a  cell,  or  closet. 
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and  subsist  on  alms,  which  they  often  demand  with  great 
importunacy  and  effrontery.  Some  of  these  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  reputed  saints- 
before  mentioned,  by  the  "  dilk,"  or  coat  of  ])atches,  and 
the  staff  with  shreds  of  cloth  of  ditlerent  colours  atti\ched 
to  the  top  :  others  wear  fantastic  dresses  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 

Some  Rifa'ee  darweeshes  (besides  those  who  follow 
the  occupation  of  charming  away  serpents  from  houses) 
pursue  a  wandering  life,  travelling  about  Egypt,  and  pro- 
fiting by  a  ridiculous  superstition  which  I  must  here  men- 
tion. A  venerated  saint,  called  See*  Da-ood  El-'Azab 
(or  Master  David  the  Bachelor),  who  lived  at  Tefiihineh, 
a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  had  a  calf,  which  always  at- 
tended him,  brought  him  water,  &c.  Since  his  death 
some  Rifa'ee  darweeshes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rear- 
ing a  number  of  calves  at  his  native  place,  or  burial- 
place,  above  named  ;  teaching  them  to  walk  up  stairs,  to 
lie  down  at  command,  &c. ;  and  then  going  about  the 
country,  each  with  his  calf,  to  obtain  alms.  The  calf  is 
called  "  'Egl  El-'Azab"  (the  Calf  of  El-'Azab,  or,  —of 
the  Bachelor).  I  once  called  into  my  house  one  of  these 
darweeshes,  with  his  calf,  the  only  one  I  have  seen  :  it 
was  a  buffalo-calf,  and  had  two  bells  suspended  to  it ; 
one  attached  to  a  collar  round  its  neck,  and  the  other  to> 
a  girth  round  its  body.  It  walked  up  the  stairs  very 
well,  but  showed  that  it  had  not  been  very  well  trained 
in  every  respect.  The  'Egl  El-'Azab  is  vulgarly  be- 
lieved to  bring  into  the  house  a  blessing  from  the  saint 
after  whom  it  is  called. 

There  are  numerous  wandering  Turkish  and  Persian 
darweeshes  in  Egypt ;  and  to  these,  more  than  to  the 
few  Egyptian  darweeshes  who  lead  a  similar  life,  must 
the  character  for  impudence  and  importunacy  be  ascribed. 
Very  often,  particularly  in  Ramadan,  a  foreign  darwccsh 
goes  to  the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyn,  which  is  that  most 
frequented  by  the  Turks  and  Persians  at  the  time  of  the 
Friday-prayers ;  and,  when  the  Khateeb  is  reciting  the 

*  "See"  is  a  vulgar  contraction  of  "  Seedee,"  wliicli  is  itself  a  con- 
traction of  "  Seyyidee  "  signifying  "  My  Master,"  or  *'  Mister.' 
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first  khutbeh,  passes  between  the  ranks  of  persons  who 
are  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and  places  before  each  a  little 
slip  of  paper  upon  which  are  written  a  few  words,  ge- 
nerally exhortative  to  charity  (as  "  He  who  giveth  arms 
will  be  provided  for" — "  The  poor  darweesh  asketh  an 
alms,"  &c.)  ;  by  which  proceeding  he  usually  obtains 
from  each,  or  almost  every  person,  a  piece  of  five  or  ten 
faddahs,  or  more.  Many  of  the  Persian  darweeshes  in 
Egypt  carry  an  oblong  bowl  of  cocoa-nut  or  wood  or 
metal,  in  which  they  receive  their  alms,  and  ]jut  their 
food,  and  a  wooden  spoon  :  and  most  of  the  foreign  dar- 
weeshes wear  dresses  peculiar  to  their  respective  orders : 
they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  cap  :  the  most  com- 
mon description  of  cap  is  of  a  sugar-loaf  or  conical  shape, 
and  made  of  felt ;  the  other  articles  of  dress  are  generally 
a  vest  and  full  drawers  or  trowsers,  or  a  shirt  and  belt, 
and  a  coarse  cloak,  or  long  coat.  The  Persians  here  all 
affect  to  be  Sunnees.  The  Turks  are  the  more  intrusive 
of  the  two  classes. 

Here  I  may  mention  another  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  xA.rabs  in  general  :  namely,  their 
belief  that  birds  and  beasts  have  a  language  by  which 
they  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and 
celebrate  the  praises  of  God. 


tilit    j  o  lb  f,*"*^-  ^»i>i  i 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SUPERSTITIONS — Continued. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  modern  Egryptian 
superstition  is  the  belief  in  written  charms.  The  com- 
position of  most  of  these  amulets  is  founded  upon  magic  ; 
and  occasionally  employs  the  pen  of  almost  every  village 
schoolmaster  in  Egypt,  A  person  of  this  profession, 
however,  seldom  pursues  the  study  of  magic  further  than 
to  acquire  the  formulae  of  a  few  charms,  most  commonly 
consisting,  for  the  greater  part,  of  certain  passages  of  the 
Kur-an,  and  names  of  God,  together  with  those  of  angels, 
genii,  proj)hets,  or  eminent  saints,  intermixed  with  com- 
binations of  numerals,  and  with  diagrams,  all  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  great  secret  virtues. 

The  most  esteemed  of  all  "  hegabs  "  (or  charms)  is  a 
"  mus-haf  "  (or  copy  of  the  Kur-an).  ]t  used  to  be  the 
general  custom  of  the  Turks  of  the  middle  and  higher 
orders,  and  of  many  other  Muslims,  to  wear  a  small 
mus-haf  in  an  embroidered  leather  or  velvet  case  hung 
upon  the  right  side  by  a  silk  string  which  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder :  but  this  custom  is  not  now  very  com- 
mon. During  my  former  visit  to  this  country,  a  respect- 
able Turk,  in  the  military  dress,  was  seldom  seen  with- 
out a  case  of  this  description  upon  his  side,  though  it 
often  contained  no  hegab.  The  mus-haf  and  other 
hegabs  are  still  worn  by  many  women  ;  generally  en- 
closed in  cases  of  gold,  or  of  gilt  or  plain  silver.  To 
the  former,  and  to  many  other  charms,  most  extensive 
efficacy  is  attributed  ;  they  are  esteemed  preservatives 
against  disease,  enchantment,  the  evil  eye,  and  a  variety 
of  other  evils.  The  charm  next  in  point  of  estimation 
to  the  mus-haf  is  a  book  or  scroll  containing   certain 
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chapters  of  the  Kur-iin ;  as  the  6th,  18th,  36th,  44th, 
55th,  67th,  and  78th ;  or  some  others  ;  generally  seven. 
Another  charm,  which  is  believed  to  protect  the  wearer 
(who  usually  places  it  within  his  cap)  from  the  devil 
and  all  evil  genii,  and  many  other  objects  of  fear,  is  a 
piece  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  following  passages  from 
the  Kur-an,*  "And  the  preservation  of  both  [heaven 
and  earth]  is  no  burden  unto  Him.  He  is  the  High,  the 
Great"  (chap.  ii.  ver.  256).  "But  God  is  the  best 
protector;  and  He  is  the  most  merciful  of  those  who 
show  mercy"  (chap.  xii.  ver.  64).  "They  watch  him 
by  the  command  of  God  "  (chap.  xiii.  ver.  12).  "  And 
we  guard  them  from  every  devil  driven  away  with 
stones"  (chap.  xv.  ver.  17).  "And  a  guard  against 
every  rebellious  devil"  (chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  7).  "  And 
a  guard.  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Mighty,  the  Wise  " 
(chap.  Ixi.  ver.  11).  "And  God  encompasseth  them 
behind.  Verily  it  is  a  glorious  Kur-an  [v.ritten],  on  a 
pj'eserved  ia.h\ei ''  (chap.  Ixxxv.  ver.  20,  21,  22). — The 
ninety-nine  names,  or  epithets,  of  God,  comprising  all 
the  divine  attributes,  if  frequently  repeated,  and  written 
on  a  paper,  and  worn  on  the  person,  are  supposed  to 
make  the  wearer  a  particular  object  for  the  exercise  of 
all  the  beneficent  attributes. — In  like  manner  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  ninety-nine  names,  or  titles,  &c.,  of  the 
Prophet,  written  upon  anything,  compose  a  charm  which 
(according  to  his  own  assertion,  as  recorded  by  his 
cousin  and  son-in-law  the  Imam  'Alee)  will,  if  placed 
in  a  house,  and  frequently  read  from  beginning  to  end, 
keep  away  every  misfortune,  pestilence  and  all  diseases, 
infirmity,  the  envious  eye,  enchantment,  burning,  ruin, 
anxiety,  grief,  and  trouble.  After  repeating  each  of 
these  names,  the  Muslim  adds,  "  God  favour  and  pre- 
serve him  !"t — Similar  virtues  are  ascribed  to  a  charm 

♦  Called  "ayat-el-hefz"  (the  verses  of  protection,  or  preservation), 
Y  Just  before  I  quitted  my  house  in  Cairo  to  return  to  Ensland,  a 
friend,  who  had  been  my  sheykh  (cr  tutor),  wTote  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
"  There  is  no  deity  but  God  :  Mohammad  is  God"s  apostle  r  then  tore 
it  in  halves,  gave  me  the  latter  half  (on  which  was  written  "  Mohammad 
is  God's  aposde"),  and  concealed  the  other  in  a  crack  in  the  roof  of  a 
little  cupboard  in  my  usual  sitting-room.     This  was  to  insure  my  coming 
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composed  of  the  names  of  the  "  As-hab  el-Kahf "  (or 
Companions  of  the  Cave,  also  called  the  Seven  Sleepers), 
together  with  the  name  of  their  dog.*  These  names 
are  sometimes  engraved  in  the  bottom  of  a  drinking-cup, 
and  more  conmionly  on  the  round  tray  of  tinned  copper 
which,  placed  on  a  stool,  forms  the  table  for  dinner, 
supper,  &c. — Another  charm,  supposed  to  have  similar 
efficacy,  is  composed  of  the  names  of  those  paltry  articles 
of  property  which  the  Prophet  left  at  his  decease.  These 
relicsf  were  two  "  sebhahs  "  (or  rosaries),  his  "  mus- 
liaf"  (in  unarranged  fragments),  his  "  muk-huhih  "  (or 
the  vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  black  powder  with 
which  he  painted  the  edges  of  his  eyelids),  two  "  seg- 
gadehs "  (or  prayer  carpets),  a  hand-mill,  a  staff,  a 
tooth-stick,  a  suit  of  clothes,  J  the  ewer  which  he  used 
in  ablution,  a  pair  of  sandals,  a  "  burdeh  "  (or  a  kind  of 
woollen  covering)  §,  three  mats,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  long 
woollen  coat,  his  white  mule  "  ed-duldul,''  and  his  she- 
camel  "el-'adba." — Certain  verses  of  the  Kur-an  are 
also  written  u]:)on  slips  of  paper,  and  worn  upon  the  per- 
son as  safeguards  against  various  evils,  and  to  procure 
restoration   to   health,  love   and   friendship,  food,    &c. 

back  to  Cairo  ;  for  it  is  believed  that  the  profession  of  the  faitli  cannot 
remain  incomplete  ;  so  that  by  my  keepini;  tlie  latter  half  always  upon 
my  person,  it  would  bring  me  "back  to  the  former  half. 

*  Tliese,  it  is  said,  were  Cliristian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who  took  refuge 
from  the  persecution  of  the  emperor  Decius  in  a  cave,  and  slept  there, 
guarded  by  their  dog,  for  the  space  of  300  [solar]  or  309  [lunar]  years. 
(^See  the  Kur-an,  cliap.  xviii.) 

•{-  Called  "  mukl)allaf;it  en  nebee." 

%  A  shirt  which  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Prophet  is  preserved 
in  the  mosque  of  El  Glioree,  in  Cairo.  It  is  "wrapped  in  a  Kashmeer 
shawl,  and  not  shown  to  any  but  persons  of  very  high  rank. 

^  The  "  burdeh,"  whicli  is  worn  by  some  of  tlie  peasants  in  Egypt,  is 
an  oblong  piece  of  thick  woollen  stuff,  resembling  the  "  heram,"  except- 
ing in  colour,  being  generally  brown  or  greyish.  It  appears  to  have 
b -en,  in  earlier  times,  always  striped;  but  some  modern  burdehs  are 
plain,  and  others  liave  stripes  so  narrow  and  near  together,  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  stuff  appears  to  be  of  one  colour.  The  I'rophet's  is  de- 
.scribed  as  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  and  a  half  in 
width.  It  was  used  by  him,  as  burdelis  are  at  present,  both  to  envelop 
the  body  by  day,  and  as  a  niglit  covering. — I  may  be  excused  for  re- 
marking here  (as  it  seems  to  be  unknown  to  some  Arabic  scliolars)  that 
the  terms  "  akhdar  "  and  '•  ahmar,"  whicli  are  applied  by  different  his- 
torians to  the  Propliet's  burdeh,  are  used  to  signify  respectively  jrcy  and 
hroicn,  as  well  as  green  and  red. 
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These  and  other  charms,  enclosed  in  cases  of  gold,  silver, 
tin,  leather,  or  silk,  &c.,  are  worn  by  many  of  the 
modern  Egyptians,  men,  women,  and  children. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  children  in  this  country  with 
a  charm  against  the  evil  eye^^  enclosed  in  a  case, 
generally  of  a  triangular  form,  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  cap ;  and  horses  often  have  similar  appendages. 
The  Egyptians  take  many  precautions  against  the  evif 
eye  ;  and  anxiously  endeavour  to  avert  its  imagined  con- 
sequences. When  a  person  expresses  what  is  considered 
improper  or  envious  admiration  of  anything,  he  is 
generally  reproved  by  the  individual  whom  he  lias  thus 
alarmed,  who  says  to  him  "  Bless  the  Prophet  !"-r  and 
if  the  envier  obeys,  saying,  "  O  God,  favour  him  1"^  no 
ill  eftects  are  apprehended.  It  is  considered  very  im- 
proper for  a  person  to  express  his  admiration  of  another, 
or  of  any  object  which  is  not  his  own  property,  by  say- 
ing, "  God  preserve  us  I"§  "  How  pretty  !"  or,  '•  Nqtj 
pretty  !"  The  most  approved  expression  in  such  cases 
is  "  Ma  shiia-llah  !"  (or  "  What  God  willeth  [comcth  to 
pass  I"])  ;  which  implies  both  admiration,  and  submission 
to,  or  approval  of,  the  will  of  God.  A  person  who  has 
exclaimed  "  How  pretty  I"  or  used  similar  words,  is  often 
desired  to  say,  rather,  "Ma  shaa-llah !"  as  well  as  to 
bless  the  Prophet.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work 
a  remarkable  illustration  has  been  given  of  the  fear  which 
mothers  in  Egypt  entertain  of  the  effect  of  the  evil  eye 
upon  their  children.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  country, 
when  a  person  takes  the  child  of  another  into  his  arms, 
to  say,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful !"  and,  "  O  God,  favour  our  lord  Mohammad  !" 
and  then  to  add,  "  Mu.  shaa-llah  I"  It  is  also  a  common 
custom  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  when  admiring  a  child, 
to  say,  "  I  seek  refuge  with  the  Lord  of  the  Day-break 
for  thee  I"  alluding  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Day-break  (the 
113th  chapter  of  the  Kur-an)  ;  in  the  end  of  which, 

*  This  superstition  explains  many  customs  which  vould  otherwise 
seem  unaccountable. 

•}■  "  Sallee  'a-n-nebee,"  for  " — *ala-n-nebee." 

+  "  Allalium  (for  AUahumma)  sallee  'aleyh." 

9  'Ihe  ejaculation  which  I  thus  translate  is  "Yasela-.n,"  or  "  Ya- 
selamu  sellim."     "  Es-Seliim"  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Deity. 
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protection  is  implored  against  the  mischief  of  the  envious. 
The  parents,  when  they  see  a  person  stare  at,  or  seem  to 
envv,  their  young  offspring,  sometimes  cut  off  a  piece  of 
the 'skirts  of  his  clothes,  burn  it  with  a  little  salt  (to 
w^hich  some  add  coriander-seed,  alum,  &c,),  and  fumi- 
gate with  the  smoke,  and  sprinkle  with  the  ashes,  the 
child  or  children.  This,  it  is  said,  should  be  done  a 
little  before  sunset,  when  the  sun  becomes  red. 

Alum  is  very  generally  used,  in  the  following  manner, 
by  the  people  of  Egypt,  to  counteract  the  efiects  of  the 
evil  e3'e.  A  piece  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  is  placed 
upon  burning  coals,  and  left  until  it  has  ceased  "to  bubble. 
This  should  be  done  a  short  time  before  sunset ;  and  the 
person  who  performs  the  operation  should  repeat  three 
times,  while  the  alum  is  burning,  the  tirst  chapter  of  the 
Kur-an,  and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  same;  all  of 
which  are  very  short.  On  taking  the  alum  off  the  fire, 
it  will  be  found  (we  are  told)  to  have  assumed  the  form 
of  the  person  whose  envy  or  malice  has  given  occasion 
for  this  process :  it  is  then  to  be  pounded,  put  into  some 
food,  and  given  to  a  black  dog,  to  be  eaten.  I  have 
once  seen  this  done,  by  a  man  v.ho  suspected  his  wife 
of  having  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  in 
this  case  the  alum  did  assume  a  form  much  resembling 
that  of  a  woman,  in  what  the  man  declared  was  a 
peculiai'  posture  in  which  his  wife  was  accustomed 
to  sit.  But  the  shape  which  the  alum  takes  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  disposition  of  the  coals  ; 
and  can  hardly  be  such  that  the  imagination  may 
not  see  in  it  some  resemblance  to  a  human  being. — 
Another  supposed  mode  of  obviating  the  effects  of  the 
envious  eye  is,  to  prick  a  paper  with  a  needle,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  "  This  is  the  eye  of  such  a  one,  the 
envier  ;"  and  then  to  bm-n  the  paper. — Alum  is  esteemed 
a  very  efficacious  charm  against  the  evil  eye :  sometimes, 
a  small,  flat  piece  of  it,  ornamented  with  tassels,  is  hung 
to  the  top  of  a  child's  cap.  A  tassel  of  little  shells  and 
beads  is  also  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  lor  the  same 
purpose.  The  small  shells  called  cowries  are  especially 
considered  preservatives  against  the  evil  eye  ;  and  hence, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  they  are  often  at- 
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taclied  to  the  trappings  of  camels,  horses,  and  other 
animals,  and  sometimes  to  the  caps  of  children.  Such 
appendages  are  evidently  meant  to  attract  the  eye  to 
themselves,  and  so  to  prevent  observation  and  envy  of  the 
object  which  they  are  designed  to  protect. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye,  many  persons 
in  Egypt,  but  mostly  women,  make  use  of  what  is  called 
"  mey'ah  mubarakaK"  (or  blessed  storax),  which  is  a 
mixture  of  various  ingredients  that  will  be  mentioned 
below,  prepared  and  sold  only  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  month  of  Moharram,  During  this  period  we 
often  see,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  men  carrying  about 
this  mixture  of  mey'ah,  &c.,  for  sale  ;  and  generally 
crying  some  such  Mords  as  the  following — "Mey'ah 
mubarakah  !  A  new  year  and  blessed  'A'shoora  I*  The 
most  blessed  of  years  [may  this  be]  to  the  believers  I 
Ya  mey'ah  mubarakah  !" — The  man  who  sells  it  bears 
upon  his  head  a  round  tray,  covered  with  different- 
coloured  sheets  of  paper,  red,  yellow,  &c. ;  upon  which 
is  placed  the  valuable  mixture.  In  the  middle  is  a  large 
heap  of  "  tifl"  (or  refuse)  of  a  dark  reddish  material  for 
dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little  "  mey'ah  "  (or  storax),  cori- 
ander-seed,! and  seed  of  the  fennel-flower :%  round  this 
large  heap  are  smaller  heaps  :  one  consisting  of  salt  dyed 
blue  with  indigo  ;  another,  of  salt  dyed  red  ;  a  third,  of 
salt  dyed  yellow  ;  a  fourth,  of  "  sheeh  "  (a  kind  of  worm- 
wood) ;  a  fifth,  of  dust  of  "liban"  (or  frankincense). 
These  are  all  the  ingredients  of  the  "mey'ah  mubara- 
kah.' The  seller  is  generally  called  into  the  house  of 
the  purchaser.  Having  placed  his  tray  before  him,  and 
received  a  plate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  to  put  the 
quantity  to  be  purchased,  he  takes  a  little  from  one  heap, 
then  from  another,  then  from  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  he 
has  taken  some  from  each  heap;  after  which,  again  and 
again,  he  takes  an  additional  quantity  from  each  kind. 
While  he  does  this,  he  chants  a  long  spell,  generally 
commencing  thus — "  In  the  name  of  God !  and  by  God  ! 
There  is  no  conqueror  that  conquereth  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  East  and  the  West :  we  are  all  his  servants  :  we  must 

*  Tliis  is  the  name  of  the  tenth  day  of  Moharram. 
7  "  Kuzbar'ali."'  +  "  Habbeh  soda^"  or  "  habbet  el-barakeu."' 
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^icknowledsre  his  unity  :  his  unity  is  an  illustrious  attri- 
bute." After  some  words  on  the  virtues  of  salt,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say — "  I  charm  thee  from  the  eye  of  girl, 
sharper  than  a  spike ;  and  from  the  eye  of  woman, 
sharper  than  a  pruning'-knife  ;  and  from  the  eye  of  boy, 
jnore  painful  than  a  whip  ;  and  from  the  eye  of  man, 
^sharper  than  a  chopping-knife  ;"  and  so  on.  Then  he 
relates  how  Solomon  deprived  the  evil  eye  of  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  afterwards  enumerates  every  article  of  pro- 
perty that  the  house  is  likely  to  contain,  and  that  the 
person  who  purchases  his  wonderful  mixture  may  be 
conjectured  to  possess ;  all  of  which  he  charms  against 
the  influence  of  the  eye.  Many  of  the  expressions  which 
he  employs  in  this  spell  are  very  ridiculous :  words  being 
introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. — The  mey'ah 
mubarakah,  a  handful  of  which  may  be  purchased  for 
/ive  faddahs,*  is  treasured  up  by  the  purchaser  during 
the  ensuing  year;  and  whenever  it  is  feared  that  a  child 
-or  other  person  is  aftected  by  the  evil  eye,  a  little  of  it  is 
thrown  upon  some  burning  coals  in  a  chafing-dish  ;  and 
ihe  smoke  which  results  is  generally  made  to  ascend 
upon  the  supposed  sufferer. 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in 
<Jairo,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  to  hang  chandeliers 
in  the  street  before  the  bridegroom's  house  ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  crowd  is  collected  to  see  a  very  large  and 
handsome  chandelier  suspended  :  in  this  case,  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  spectators  by 
throwing  down  and  breaking  a  large  jar,  or  by  some  other 
artifice,  lest  an  envious  eye  should  cause  the  chandelier 
to  fall.  Accidents  which  confirm  the  Egyptians  in 
their  superstitions  respecting  the  evil  eye  often  occur : 
for  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  has  just  related  to  me,  that, 
a  short  time  ago,  he  saw  a  camel  carrying  two  very  large 
jars  of  oil:  a  woman  stopped  before  it,  and  exclaimed, 
■"  God  preserve  us  !  What  large  jars !" — The  conductor 
of  the  camel  did  not  tell  her  to  bless  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  camel,  a  few  minutes  after,  fell,  and  broke  both  the 
jars,  and  one  of  its  own  legs. 

•  Now  equivalent  to  a  farthing  and  one-fifth. 


While  writing  these  notes  on  modern  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, I  have  been  amused  by  a  complaint  of  one  of 
my  Masree  *  friends,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  just  stated. — "  The  Btisha,"  he  said,  "  having,  a 
few  days  ago,  given  up  his  monopoly  of  the  meat,  the 
butchers  now  slaughter  for  their  own  shops ;  and  it  is 
quite  shocking  to  see  fine  sheep  hung  up  in  the  streets, 
irjuite  whole,  tailf  and  all,  before  the  public  eye;  so 
that  every  beggar  who  passes  by  envies  them  ;  and  one 
might,  therefore,  as  well  eat  poison  as  such  meat." — My 
cook  has  made  the  same  complaint  to  me;  and,  rather 
than  purchase  from  one  of  the  shops  near  at  hand,  takes 
the  trouble  of  going  to  one  in  a  distant  quarter,  kept  by 
a  man  who  conceals  his  meat  from  the  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  street.  ■- 

Many  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
other  towns  of  Egypt,  place  over  their  shops  (generally 
upon  the  hanging  shutter  w  hich  is  turned  up  in  front)  a 
})aper  inscnbed  with  the  name  of  God,  or  that  of  the 
Prophet,  or  both,  or  the  profession  of  the  faith  ("  There 
is  no  deity  but  God :  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle"), 
the  words  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful,"  or  some  maxim  of  the  Prophet,  or  a 
verse  of  the  Kur-;in  (as,  "  Verily  we  have  granted  thee 
a  manifest  victory"  [ch.  xlviii,  ver.  1],  and  "  Assistance 
from  God,  and  a  speedy  victory  :  and  do  thou  bear  good 
tidings  to  the  believers"  [ch.  Ixi.  ver.  13]),  or  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Deity,  such  as,  "  O  thou  Opener  [of  the 
doors  of  prosperity,  or  subsistence]  !  O  thou  Wise  !  O 
thou  Supplier  of  our  wants!  O  thou  Bountiful!" J — 
This  invocation  is  often  pronounced  by  the  tradesman 
when  he  first  opens  his  shop  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
pedestrian  vender  of  small  commodities,  bread,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  when  he  sets  out  on  his  daily  rounds.  It  is 
a  custom  also  among  the  lower  orders  to  put  the  first 
piece  of  money  that  they  receive  in  the  day  to  the  lips 
and  forehead  before  putting  it  in  the  pocket. 

*  Tliat  is,  Caireen. 

t  The  fat  of  the  tail  is  esteemed  a  dainty, 

;  "  Yii  fettiih  !  Ya  "aleem  !  Yii  rezzak  !  Yi  kercem  !  " 
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Besides  the  inscriptions  over  shops,  we  often  see,  in 
Cairo,  the  invocation  "  O  God  !"*  sculptured  over  the 
door  of  a  private  house;  and  the  words  "  The  Excellent 
Creator  is  the  Everlasting,"  or  "  He  is  the  Excellent 
Creator,  the  Everlasting,"  painted  in  large  characters 
upon  the  door,  both  as  a  charm,  and  to  remind  the 
master  of  the  house,  whenever  he  enters  it,  of  his  own 
mortality. t  These  words  are  often  inscribed  upon  the 
door  of  a  house  when  its  former  master,  and  many  or 
all  of  its  former  inhabitants,  have  been  removed  by 
death. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  charming  away  sickness 
or  disease  is  to  write  certain  passages  of  the  KuranJ  on 
the  inner  surface  of  an  earthenware  cup  or  bowl ;  then 
to  pour  in  some  water,  and  stir  it  until  the  writing  is 
quite  washed  off;  when  the  water,  with  the  sacred  words 
thus  infused  in  it,  is  to  be  drunk  by  the  patient.  These 
words  are  as  follow  :  "And  he  will  heal  the  breasts  of 
the  people  who  believe"  (chap,  ix.,  ver.  14).  "O 
men,  now  hath  an  admonition  come  unto  you  from  your 
Lord  ;  and  a  remedy  for  what  is  in  your  breasts  "  (chap. 
X.,  ver.  58).  "Wherein  is  a  remedy  for  men"  (chap, 
xvi.,  ver.  71).  *'  We  send  down,  of  the  Kur-an,that 
which  is  a  remedy  and  mercy  to  the  believers  "  (chap, 
xvii,,  ver.  84).  "  And  M'hen  I  am  sick  he  healeth  me  " 
(chap,  xxii.,  ver.  80).  "  Say,  It  is,  to  those  who  believe, 
a  guide  and  a  remedy''  (chap,  xli.,  ver.  44).  Four  of 
these  verses,  notwithstanding  they  are  thus  used,  refer 
not  to  diseases  of  the  hody^  but  of  the  mind;  and  another 
(the  third)  alludes  to  the  virtues  of  honey  !  On  my  ap- 
plying to  my  sheykh  (or  tutor)  to  ])oint  out  to  me  in 
what  chapters  these  verses  were  to  be  found,  he  begged 
me  not  to  translate  them  into  my  own  language,  because 
the  translation  of  the  Kur-an,  unaccompanied  by  the  ori- 
ginal text,  is  prohibited  :  not  that  he  seemed  ashamed  of 
the  practice  of  employing  these  words  as  a  charm,  and 

*  "Ya  Allah!" 

t  See  the  engraving  cf  a  door  witli  this  inscription  inserted  in  the  In- 
troduction. 
%  Called  "  ayat  esh-shife"  (the  verses  of  restoration). 
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did  not  wish  my  countrymen  to  be  informed  of  the 
custom ;  for  he  expressed  his  full  belief  in  their  efEcacy, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  inlidel  patient,  provided  he  had 
proper  confidence  in  their  virtue;  "  Seeino:,"  he  ob- 
served, "  that  the  Prophet  (God  favour  and  preserve 
him  I)  has  said,  '  If  thou  confide  in  God,  with  true  con- 
fidence, He  will  sustain  thee  as  He  sustaineth  the  birds.'  " 
I  silenced  his  scruples  on  the  subject  of  translating  these 
verses  by  telling  him  that  we  had  an  English  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Kur-an.  Sometimes,  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  to  counteract  poisons,  &c.,  a  draught  of 
water  from  a  metal  cup,  having  certain  passages  of  the 
Kur-cin,  and  talismanic  characters  and  figures  engraved 
in  the  interior,  is  administered  to  the  patient.  I  have  a 
cup  of  this  description,  lately  given  to  me*  here  (in 
Cairo),  much  admired  by  my  2rlusiim  acquaintances. 
On  the  exterior  is  an  inscription  enumerating  its  virtues : 
it  is  said  to  possess  charms  that  will  counteract  all 
poisons,  &c.,  and  the  evil  eye,  and  cure  "  all  sicknesses 
and  diseases,  excepting  the  sickness  of  death."  I  have 
seen  here  another  cup  which  appeared  to  have  been 
exactly  similar  to  that  above  mentioned  ;  but  its  in- 
scriptions were  partly  effaced.  The  secret  vu'tues  of  the 
Kur-anf  are  believed  to  be  very  numerous.  One  day, 
on  my  refusing  to  eat  of  a  dish  that  I  feared  would  do 
me  harm,  I  was  desired  to  repeat  the  Soorat  Kureysh 
(106th  chapter  of  the  Kur-an)  to  the  end  of  the  words 
"  supplieth  them  with  food  against  hunger,"  and  to  re- 
peat these  last  words  three  times.  This,  I  was  assured, 
would  be  a  certain  preventive  of  any  harm  that  I  might 
have  feared. 

There  are  various  things  which  are  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  written  charms,  such  as  dust  from  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet,  water  from  the  sacred  well  of 
Zemzem,  in  the  Temple  of  Mekkeh,  and  pieces  of  the 
black  brocade  covering  of  the  Kaabeh.j     The  water  of 

*  By  Robert  Hay,  Esq.,  who  purchased  it  from  a  peasant  at  Thebes. 

+  "  Asrar  el-Kur-an." 

J  Every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Great  Festival,  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  pilgrimage,  a  new  covering  is  hung  upon  the 
Kaabeh.  Tlie  old  one  is  cut  up  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sold  to 
the  pilgrims. 
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Zemzem  is  much  valued  for  the  purjwse  of  sprinkh'ng- 
upon  grave-clothes.  An  Arab,  to  whom  I  had  given 
some  medicine  which  had  been  beneficial  to  him,  in  the 
Sa'eed,  during  my  former  visit  to  this  country',  heard  me 
inquire  for  some  Zemzem-water  (as  several  boats  iull  of 
pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mekkeh  were  coming  down 
the  Nile),  and  perhaps  thought,  from  my  making  this 
inquiry,  that  I  was  a  pious  Muslim :  according]}',  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  me,  he  gave  me  what  I  was  seek- 
ing to  obtain.  Having  gone  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
returned  to  ray  boat,  bringing  a  small  bundle,  which  he 
opened  before  me.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  are  some  things 
which,  I  know,  you  will  value  higlily.  Here  are  two 
tin  flasks  of  the  water  of  Zemzem  :  one  of  them  you  shall 
have :  you  may  keep  it  to  sprinkle  your  grave-clothing' 
■with  it.  This  a  '  miswak'  (a  tooth-stick)  dipped  in  the 
w  ater  of  Zemzem  :  accept  it  from  me  :  clean  your  teeth 
Avith  it,  and  they  will  never  ache,  nor  decay.  And 
here,"  he  added  (showing  me  three  small,  oblong  and  flat 
cakes,  of  a  kind  of  greyish  earth,  each  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  stamped  with  Arabic  chai-acters,  '  In  the 
name  of  God  !  Dust  of  our  land  [mixed]  with  the  saliva 
of  some  of  us'),  "  these  are  composed  of  earth  from  over 
the  grave  of  the  Prophet  (God  favour  and  preserve 
him  !)  I  purchased  them  myself  in  the  noble  tomb  on 
my  return  from  the  pilgrimage :  one  of  them  I  give  to 
you  :  you  will  find  it  a  cure  for  every  disease  :  the  second 
I  shall  keep  for  myself;  and  the  third  we  will  eat  to- 
gether." Upon  this,  he  broke  in  halves  one  of  the  three 
cakes,  and  we  each  ate  our  share.  I  agreed  with  him 
(though  I  had  read  the  inscription)  that  it  was  delicious  ,- 
and  I  gladly  accepted  his  presents.  I  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  make  several  additions  to  my  Mekkeh  curio- 
sities, comprising  a  piece  of  the  covering  of  the  Kanbeh, 
brought  from  Mekkeh  by  the  sheyk  Ibrulieem  (Burck- 
hardt),  and  given  to  me  by  his  legatee  'Osman.  A  cake 
composed  of  dust  from  the  Prophet's  tomb  is  sometimes 
sewed  up  in  a  leather  case,  and  worn  as  an  amulet.  It 
is  also  formed  into  lumps  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small 
pear,  and  hung  to  the  railing  or  screen  which  surrounds 
the  monument  over  the  giave  of  a  saint,  or  to  the  monu- 
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merit  itself",  or  to  the  windows  or  door  of  the  apartment 
which  contains  it. 

So  numerous  are  the  charms  which  the  Egj'ptians  em- 
ploy to  insure  good  fortune,  or  to  prevent  or  remove  evils- 
of  every  kind,  and  so  various  are  the  su])erstitious  prac- 
tices to  which  they  have  recourse  with  these  views,  that 
a  large  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  describe  them  m 
detail.  These  modes  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  good, 
and  to  avoid  or  dispel  evil,  when  they  are  not  founded 
upon  religion  or  magic  or  astrology,  are  termed  matters. 
of  '•  'ilm  er-rukkeh,"  or  the  science  of  the  distatf  (that  is, 
of  the  women)  ;  which  designation  is  given  to  imply 
their  absurdity,  and  because  women  are  the  persons  who- 
most  confide  in  them.  This  term  is  considered  by  some 
as  a  vulgar  corruption  of  "  "ilm  er-rukyeh,"  or  "  the- 
science  of  enchantment :"  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  latter  term  by  way  of  a  pun.  Some 
practices  of  the  nature  just  described  have  already  been, 
incidentally  mentioned  :  I  shall  only  give  a  few  other 
specimens. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  in  Cairo  to  hang  an  aloe- 
plant  over  the  door  of  a  house,  particularly  over  that  of 
a  new  house,  or  over  a  door  newly  built  ;  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  a  charm  to  insure  long  and  flourishing  lives  to- 
the  inmates,  and  long  continuance  to  the  house  itself.*" 
The  women  also  believe  that  the  Prophet  visits  the  house- 
where  this  plant  is  suspended.  The  aloe  thus  hung^ 
w  ithout  earth  or  water,  will  live  for  several  years,  and 
even  blossom:  hence  it  is  called  "  sabr,"  which  signifies 
'•  patience." 

When  any  evil  is  apprehended  from  a  person,  it  is 
customary  to  break  a  piece  of  pottery  behind  his  back. 
This  is  also  done  with  the  view  of  preventing  further  in- 
tercourse with  such  a  person. 

As  ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  the  ig- 
norant people  of  this  country  resort  to  many  ridiculous 
practices  of  a  superstitious  nature  for  its  cure.  Some, 
for  this  purpose,  take  a  piece  of  dried  mud  from  the  bank 

*  It  has  been  said  by  a  traveller  that  this  is  only  done  at  pilgrims" 
hcases :  but  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  in  Egypt.   '  ] 
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of  the  Nile  at  or  near  Boolak,  the  principal  port  of 
Cairo,  and,  crossing  the  river,  deposit  it  on  the  opposite 
bank,  at  Imbabeh.  This  is  considered  sufficient  to  in- 
sure a  cure.  Others,  with  the  same  view,  hang  to  the 
head-dress,  over  the  forehead,  or  over  the  diseased  eye, 
a  Venetian  sequin,*  but  it  must  be  one  of  a  particular 
description,  in  which  the  figures  on  each  side  correspond, 
head  to  head,  and  feet  to  feet.f  Yet,  if  a  pereon  having 
a  Venetian  sequin  or  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  enter  the 
room  of  one  who  is  suffering  from  ophthalmia  or  fever, 
his  presence  is  thought  to  aggravate  the  complaint.  It 
is  also  a  general  belief  here  that,  if  an  individual  in  a 
state  of  religious  uncleanness  enter  a  room  in  which  is  a 
person  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  the  patient's  disease 
will  consequently  be  agerravated,  and  that  a  speck  will 
appear  in  one  or  each  of  his  eyes.  A  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  has,  attiie  time  I  write  this,  just  come  out 
of  a  room  in  Mhich  he  had  confined  himself,  while  suf- 
fering from  ophthalmia  lor  about  three  months  from  this 
fear,  never  allowing  any  person  to  enter,  his  servant 
always  placing  his  food  outside  his  door.  He  has,  how- 
ever, come  out  with  a  speck  in  one  of  his  eyes. 

Another  practice,  which  is  often  adopted  in  similar 
cases,  but  mostly  by  women,  and  frequently  with  the 
viev.'  of  preventing  barrenness,  is  very  singular  and  dis- 
gusting. The  large  open  place  called  the  Rumeyleh,  on 
the  west  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  is  a  common  scene  of 
the  execution  of  criminals ;  and  the  decapitation  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  capital  offences  in  the  metropolis  was 
formerly  almost  always  performed  there,  rather  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  town.  On  the  south  of  this  place 
is  a  building  called  "  Maghsil  es-Sulhin,"  or  the  Sultan's 
washing- place  for  the  dead,  where  is  a  table  of  stone, 
upon  which  the  bod}^  of  every  person  who  is  decapitated 
is  washed  previously  to  its  burial,  and  there  is  a  trough 
to  receive  the  water,  which  is  never  poured  out,  but  re- 
mains tainted  with  the  blood  and  fetid.  ^lany  a  woman 
goes  thither,  and,  for  the  cure  of  ophthalmia*  or  to  ob- 

r*  "  Benduk'ee." 
t  A  sequin  of  this  description  is  termed  "  benduk'ee  mushiliarah.** 
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tain  offspring,  or  to  expedite  delivery  in  the  case  of  a 
])rotracted  pregnancy,  without  speaking  (for  silence  is 
deemed  absolutely  necessary),  passes  under  the  stone 
table  above  mentioned,  with  the  left  foot  foremost,  and 
then  over  it,  and  does  this  seven  times  ;  after  which  she 
washes  her  face  with  the  polluted  water  that  is  in  the 
trough,  and  gives  five  or  ten  faddahs  to  an  old  man  and 
his  wife  who  keep  the  place,  then  goes  away,  still  with- 
out speaking.  Men,  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia,  often  do 
the  same.  The  Maghsil  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  famous  Beybars,  before  he  became  Sultan,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  observing  that  the  remains  of  persons  de- 
capitated in  Cairo  were  often  kicked  about,  and  buried 
without  being  previously  washed. 

Some  women  step  over  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man 
seven  times  without  speaking,  to  become  pregnant ;  and 
some,  with  the  same  desire,  dip  in  the  blood  a  piece  o^' 
cotton  wool,  of  which  they  afterwards  make  use  in  a 
manner  I  must  decline  mentioning, 
i.  A  ridiculous  ceremony  is  practised  for  the  cure  of  a 
pimple  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  or  what  we  commonly 
call  a  "  sty,"  and  which  is  termed  in  Egypt  "  shahhateh," 
a  word  which  literally  signifies  "a  female  beggar,"* 
The  person  affected  Avith  it  goes  to  any  seven  women  of 
the  name  of  Fat'meh,  in  seven  different  houses,  and  begs 
from  each  of  them  a  morsel  of  bread  :  these  seven  mor- 
sels constitute  the  remedy.  Sometimes,  in  a  similar 
case,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  a  person  goes  out  before 
sunrise,  and,  without  speaking,  walks  round  several 
tombs  from  right  to  left,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
regular  course  made  in  visiting  tombs.  xVnother  sup- 
posed mode  of  cure  in  a  case  of  the  same  kind  is,  to  bind 
a  bit  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  then  to  dip  it  in 
one  of  the  troughs  out  of  which  the  dogs  drink  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  to  wipe  the  eye  with  it.  The  pa- 
tient is  thus  careful  to  preserve  his  hand  from  the  pol- 
luted water  when  he  is  about  to  apply  this  to  another 
part  of  his  person. 

As  an  imaginary  cure  for  ague,  some  of  the  women  of 
Egypt  (I  mean  those  of  the  Muslim  faith)  hang  to  their 

*  Bf  ing  n  corruption  of  "  shahhadheh." 
VOL.   II.  E 
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necks  the  finder  of  a  Christian  or  Jew,  cut  off  a  corpse 
and  dried.  This  and  other  practices  mentioned  beiore 
are  striking  proofs  of  the  degrading  effects  of  supersti- 
tion, and  of  its  powerful  influence  over  the  mind ;  for,  in 
general,  the  Muslims  are  scrupulously  careful  to  conform 
with  that  precept  of  their  religion  which  requires  them 
to  abstain  from  everything  polluting  or  unclean. 

When  a  child  is  unable  to  walk,  after  having  attained 
the  age  when  it  is  usual  to  begin  to  do  so,  it  is  a  common 
custom  for  the  mother  to  bind  its  feet  together  with  a 
palm-leaf  tied  in  three  knots,  and  to  place  it  at  the  door 
of  a  mosque  during  the  period  when  the  congregation 
are  engaged  in  performing  the  Friday-prayers :  when 
the  prayers  are  ended,  she  asks  the  first,  second,  and 
third  ])ersons  who  come  out  of  the  mosque  to  untie  each 
a  knot  of  the  palm-leaf,  and  then  carries  the  child  home, 
confident  that  this  ceremony  will  soon  have  the  effect  of 
enabling  the  little  one  to  walk. 

There  are  several  jjretcnded  antidotes  for  poison,  and 
remedies  for  certain  diseases,  to  which  the  Egyptians 
often  have  recourse,  and  which  may  perhaps  have  some 
efficacy  ;  but  superstition  attributes  to  them  incredible 
■virtues.  The  bezoar-stone*  is  used  as  an  antidote  for 
poison,  by  rubbing  it  in  a  cup  with  a  little  water ;  the 
cup  is  then  filled  with  water,  which  the  ])atient  drinks. 
In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose,  a  cup 
made  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinocerosf  is  used ;  a  piece  of 
the  same  material  (the  horn)  is  rubbed  in  it.  As  a  cure 
for  the  jaundice  many  persons  in  Cairo  drink  the  water 
of  a  well  in  this  city,  called  "  beer  el-yarakan,"  or  "  the 
well  of  the  jaundice."  It  is  the  property  of  an  old 
woman,  who  reaps  considerable  advantage  from  it ;  for 
it  has  two  mouths,  under  one  of  which  is  a  dry  recep- 
tacle for  anything  that  may  be  thrown  down :  and  tlie 
old^  woman  desires  the  persons  who  come  to  use  the  me- 
dicinal water  to  drop  through  this  mouth  whatever  she 
happens  to  be  in  need  of,  as  sugar,  coffiee,  &c. 

The  Muslims  have  recourse  to  many  superstitious 
practices  to  determine  them  when  they  are  in  doubt  as 
to  any  action  which   they  contemplate,  whether  tliey 

*  "  Hagar  el-benzaheer."  f  "  Karn  kharteet.' 
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shall  do  it  or  not.  Some  applj  for  an  answer  to  a  table 
called  a  ''  zairgeh."  There  is  a  table  of  this  kind 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch.  It  is  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred little  squares,  in  each  of  which  is  written  some 
Arabic  letter.  The  person  who  consults  it  repeats,  three 
times,  the  opening  chapter  of , the  Kur-an,  and  the  59th 
verse  of  the  Soorat  el-An'am  (or  6th  chapter) — "  With 
him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things  ;  none  knoweth 
them  but  He ;  and  He  knoweth  whatever  is  on  the  land 
and  [what  is]  in  the  sea ;  and  there  falleth  not  a  leaf 
but  He  knoweth  it,  nor  a  grain  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
earth,  nor  a  moist  thing  nor  a  dry  thing,  but  [it  is  noted] 
in  a  distinct  writing."  Having  done  this,  without  look- 
ing directly  at  the  table,  he  places  his  linger  upon  it  : 
he  then  looks  to  see  upon  what  letter  his  finger  is  placed, 
writes  that  letter,  the  fifth  following  it,  the  fifth  follow- 
ing this,  and  so  on,  until  he  comes  again  to  the  first 
which  he  wrote  ;  and  these  letters  together  compose  the 
answer.  The  construction  of  the  table  may  be  shown 
bv  translating  it  thus — 
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For  an  example,  suppose  the  finger  to  be  placed  on  the 
letter  e  in  the  sixth  line :  we  take  from  the  table  the 
letters  enjoypeaceabstainand,  which  com- 
pose this  sentence,  "Abstain,  and  enjoy  peace,"  the 
sentence  always  commencing  with  the  first  of  the  letters 
taken  from  the  uppermost  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
table  gives  only  five  answers ;  and  that,  if  we  proceed 
as  above  directed,  we  must  obtain  one  of  these  answers, 
with  whatever  letter  of  the  table  we  commence.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  framer  of  the  table,  knowing 
that  men  very  frequently  wish  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
seldom  to  do  what  is  right,  and  that  it  is  generally  safer 
for  them  to  abstain  when  in  doubt,  has  given  but  one 
affirmative  answer  and  four  negative.* 

Some  persons  have  recourse  to  the  Kur-an  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  doubts.  This  they  call  making  an  "  istik- 
harah,''  or  application  for  the  favour  of  heaven,  or  foir 
direction  in  the  right  course.  Tiepeating  three  times 
the  opening  chapter,  the  112th  chapter,  and  the  verse 
above  quoted,  they  let  the  book  fall  open,  or  open  it  at 
random,  and  from  the  seventh  line  of  the  right-hand 
page  draw  their  answer.  The  words  often  will  not  con- 
vey a  direct  answer,  but  are  taken  as  aflSrmative  or 
negative  accoiding  as  their  general  tenor  is  good  or  bad, 
promising  a  blessing  or  denouncing  a  threat,  &c.  In- 
stead of  reading  the  seventh  line  of  this  page,  some 
count  the  number  of  the  letters  "kha"and  "sheen" 
which  occur  in  the  whole  page  ;  and  if  the  "  khiis"  pre- 
dominate, the  inference  is  favourable:  "kha"  repre- 
sents "kheyr,"  or  "good;"  "sheen,"  "  sharr,"  or 
"evil." 

There  is  another  mode  of  istikharah,  which  is,  to  take 
hold  of  any  two  points  of  a  "  sebhah  "  (or  rosary),  after 
reciting  the  Fafhah  three  times,  and  then  to  count  the 
beads  between  these  two  points,  saying,  in  passing  the 
first  bead  through  the  fingers,  "  [I  extol]  the  perfection 
of  God  ;"t  in  passing  the  second,  "  Praise  be  to  God  ;":}: 

*  The  more  approved  zairgehs  are  extremely  complicated,  and  the 
process  of  consulting  them  involves  intricate  astrological  calculations. 
t  "  Subhuna-Uah."  +  "  El-hamdu  li-Uah."' 
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in  passing  the  third,  ''There  is  no  deity  biit  God;"* 
and  repeating  these  expressions  in  the  same  order  to  the 
last  bead  :  if  the  first  expression  fall  to  the  last  bead,  the 
answer  is  affirmative  and  favourable  ;  if  the  second,  in- 
different ;  if  the  last,  negative.  This  is  practised  by 
many  persons. 

Some,  again,  in  similar  cases,  on  lying  down  to  sleep 
at  night,  beg  of  God  to  direct  them  by  a  dream  ;  by 
causing  them  to  see  something  white  or  green,  or  water, 
if  the  action  which  they  contemplate  be  approved,  or  if 
they  are  to  expect  a])proaching  good  fortune  ;  and  if  not, 
by  causing  them  to  see  something  black  or  red,  or  fire ; 
they  then  recite  the  Fat'hah  ten  times,  and  continue  to 
repeat  these  words — "  O  God,  favour  our  lord  Moham- 
mad !" — until  they  fall  asleep. 

The  Egyptians  place  great  faith  in  dreams,  which 
often  direct  them  in  some  of  the  most  important  actions 
of  life.  They  have  two  large  and  celebrated  works  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  by  Ibn-Shaheen  and  Ibn- 
Seereen,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  pupil  of  the  former. 
These  books  are  consulted,  even  by  many  of  the  learned, 
with  implicit  confidence.  When  one  person  says  to 
another,  "  I  have  seen  a  dream,"  the  latter  usually  re- 
plies, *'Good''t  (h  e.  may  it  be  of  good  omen),  or 
"  Good,  please  God.'*J:  When  a  person  has  had  an  evil 
dream  it  is  customary  for  him  to  say,  "  0  God,  favour 
our  lord  3Iohammad  !'  and  to  spit  over  his  left  shoulder 
three  times  to  prevent  an  evil  result. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  most  other  countries,  superstitions  are 
entertained  respecting  days  of  the  week,  some  being- 
considered  fortunate  and  others  unfortunate.  The 
Egyptians  regard  Sundai/  as  an  unfortunate  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  night  which  follows  it.  This  night,  which 
Caccording  to  the  system  alread\^  mentioned)  is  called 
the  night  o'i  JMonday^  the  learned  Muslims,  and  many  of 
the  inferior  classes,  consider  unfortunate,  because  it  was 
tliat  of  the  death  of  their  Prophet ;  but  some  regard  it 
as  fortunate,  particularly  for  the  consummation  of  mar- 

"Lii  ilsiha  illa-llah."  f  '•  Kbe^T." 

i  "  Khevr  in  shaa-Uah." 
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riage,  though  not  so  auspicious  for  this  affair  as  the  eve 
of  Friday.  The  day  following  it  is  also  considered  by 
some  as  fortunate^  and  by  others  as  unfortunate.  Tues- 
day is  generally  thought  unfortunate,  and  called  "  the 
day  of  blood,"  as  it  is  said  that  several  eminent  martyrs 
w^re  put  to  death  on  this  day  ;  and  hence,  also,  it  is 
commonly  esteemed  a  proper  day  for  being  bled.  Wed- 
nesday is  regarded  as  indiffereiit .  Tlmrsday  is  called 
"  el-mubarak  "  (or,  the  blessed),  and  is  considered ^o/- 
tunate,  particularly  deriving  a  blessing  from  the  following 
night  and  day.  The  eve  or  night  of  Friday  is  very 
fortunate,  especially  for  the  consummation  of  marriage. 
Friday  is  blessed  above  all  other  days  as  being  the  sab- 
bath of  the  Muslims;  it  is  called  "  el-fadeeleh ''  (or  the 
excellent).  Saturday  is  the  rnost  unfoitunate  of  days. 
It  is  considered  very  wrong  to  commence  a  journey,  and, 
by  most  people  in  Egypt,  to  shave  or  cut  the  nails  on 
this  day.  A  friend  of  mine  here  was  doubting  whether 
he  should  bring  an  action  against  two  persons  on  so  un- 
fortunate a  day  as  Saturday  :  he  decided,  at  last,  that  it 
was  the  best  day  of  the  week  for  him  to  do  this,  as  the 
ill  fortune  must  fall  upon  one  of  the  two  parties  only, 
and  doubtless  upon  his  adversaries,  because  they  were 
two  to  one.  There  are  some  days  of  the  year  which 
are  esteemed  very  fortunate,  as  those  of  the  two  grand 
festivals,  &c.  ;  and  some  which  are  regarded  as  unfortu- 
nate, as,  for  instance,  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month 
of  Safar,  when  many  persons  make  a  point  of  not  going 
out  of  their  houses,  from  the  belief  that  numerous  attlic- 
tions  fall  upon  mankind  on  that  day.*  Some  persons 
draw  lucky  or  unlucky  omens  from  the  first  object  they 
see  on  going  out  of  the  house  in  the  morning  ;  according 
as  that  object  is  pleasant  or  the  reverse,  they  say,  "  our 
morning  is  good  "  or  " — bad."  A  one-eyed  person  is 
regarded  as  of  evil  omen,  and  especially  one  who  is 
blind  of  the  left  eye. 

*  Tliis  superstition,  however,  was  condemned  by  the  Prophet. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MAGIC,  ASTROLOGY,  AND  ALCHYMT. 

If  we  might  believe  some  stories  which  'are  commonly 
related  in  Egypt,  it  would  appear  that,  in  modern  days, 
there  have  been,  in  this  country,  magicians  not  less 
skilful  than  Pharaoh's  '*  wise  men  and  sorcerers,"  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Bible. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Muslims  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  magic,  which  they  term  "  Er-Roohanee " 
(vulgo,  "  Rowhanee")  and  "  Es-Seemiya  :"  the  former 
is  spiritual  magic,  which  is  believed  to  effect  its  wonders 
by  the  agency  of  angels  and  genii,  and  by  the  mysterious 
virtues  of  certain  names  of  God,  and  other  supernatural 
means  :  the  latter  is  natural  and  deceptive  magic  ;  and 
its  chief  agents,  the  less  credulous  Muslims  believe  to 
be  certain  perfumes  and  drugs,  which  affect  the  vision 
and  imagination  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  opium  : 
this  drug,  indeed,  is  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  be 
employed  in  the  operations  of  the  latter  branch  of 
magic.  '2 

"  Er-Roohanee,"  which  is  universally  considered, 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  true  magic,  is  of  two  kinds, 
"  'ilwee  "  (or  high)  and  "  suflce  "  (or  low)  ;  which  are 
also  called  "  rahmanee  (or  divine,  or,  literally,  relating 
to  "the  Compassionate,"  which  is  an  epithet  of  God), 
and  "sheytanee"  (or  satanic). — The  'ilwee,  or  rah- 
manee,  is  said  to  be  a  science  founded  on  the  agency  of 
God,  and  of  his  angels,  and  good  genii,  and  on  other 
lawful  mysteries ;  to  be  always  employed  for  good  pur- 
poses, and  only  attained  and  practised  by  men  of  probity, 
who,  by  tradition,  or  from  books,  learn  the  names  of 
those  superhuman  agents,  and  invocations  which  insure 
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compliance  with  their  desires.  The  writing  of  charms 
foi-  good  purposes  belongs  to  this  branch  of  magic,  and 
to  astrology,  and  to  the  science  of  the  mysteries  of 
numbers.  The  highest  attainment  in  divine  magic  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  of  the  "  Ism  el-Aazam."  This 
is  "the  most  great  name"  of  God,  which  is  generally 
believed,  b}^  the  learned,  to  be  known  to  none  but 
proj)hets  and  apostles  of  God.  A  person  acquainted 
with  it  can,  it  is  said,  by  merely  uttering  it,  raise  the 
dead  to  life,  kill  the  living,  transport  himself  instantly 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  perform  any  other  miracle. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  known  to  eminent  welees. — The 
suflee  is  believed  to  depend  on  the  agency  of  the  devil, 
and  other  evil  genii ;  and  to  be  used  for  bad  purposes, 
and  by  bad  men.  To  this  branch  belongs  the  science 
called,  by  the  Arabs,  "  es-sehr  ;"  which  is  a  term  they 
give  only  to  wicked  enchantment. — Those  who  perform 
what  is  called  "  darb  el-mendel"  (of  which  I  purpose 
to  relate  some  examples)  profess  to  do  it  by  the  agency 
of  genii ;  that  is,  by  the  science  called  er-roohdnee  : 
but  there  is  another  opinion  on  this  subject  which  will 
be  presently  mentioned. — One  of  the  means  by  which 
genii  are  believed  to  assist  magicians  has  been  explained 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  Chapter  X. 

"  Es-Seemiya"  is  generally  pronounced,  by  the 
learned,  to  be  a  false  science,  and  deceptive  art,  which 
produces  surprising  effects  by  those  natural  means  which 
have  been  above  mentioned;  and  the  "  darb  el-mendel," 
as  perfumes  are  employed  in  the  performance  of  it,  is 
considered,  by  such  persons,  as  pertaining  to  es-seemiya. 

"Tim  en-Nugoom,"  or  Astrology,  is  studied  by  many 
persons  in  Egypt.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  casting 
nativities,  in  determining  fortunate  periods,  &c.  ;  and 
very  commonly,  to  divine  by  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  a 
person  is  influenced  ;  which  is  usually  done  by  a  calcu- 
lation founded  upon  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters 
composing  his  or  her  name,  and  that  of  the  mother :  this 
is  often  done  in  the  case  of  two  persons  who  contemplate 
becoming  man  and  wife,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether   they  will  as:ree, — The  science   called  "darb 
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er-ramal,"  or  Geomancy,  by  which,  from  certain  marks 
made  at  random  on  paper,  or  on  sand  (whence,  accord- 
ing- to  some,  its  name),  the  professors  pretend  to  discover 
past,  passing,  and  lutare  events,  is,  I  am  informed, 
mainly  founded  on  astrology. 

"  El-Keemiya,"  or  Alchymy,  is  also  studied  by  many 
persons  in  Egypt,  and  by  some  possessed  of  talents  by 
which  they  might  obtain  a  better  reputation  than  tliis 
pursuit  procures  them,  and  \^ho,  in  spite  of  the  derision 
which  they  experience  from  a  few  men  of  sounder  minds, 
and  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  they  unintentionally 
make  their  dupes,  continue,  to  old  age,  their  fruitless 
labours.  Considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  acquired  in  the  study  of  this  false 
science  ;  and  in  the  present  degraded  state  of  physical 
knowledge  in  this  country,  it  rather  evinces  a  superior 
mind  when  a  person  gives  his  attention  to  alchymy. 

There  is,  or  was,*  a  native  of  Egypt  very  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  perlbrmances  in  the  ingher  kind  of  that 
branch  of  magic  called  er-roohanee;  thesheykh  Ismaeel 
Aboo-Ru-oos,  of  the  town  of  Dasook.  Even  the  more 
learned  and  sober  of  the  people  of  this  country  relate 
most  incredible  stories  of  his  magical  skill ;  ibr  which 
some  of  them  account  by  asserting  his  having  been 
married  to  a  "ginneeyeh"'  (or  female  genie);  and 
others,  merely  by  his  having  "ginn"  at  his  service, 
whom  he  could  mentally  consult  and  command,  without 
making  use  of  any  such  charm  as  the  lamp  of  'Ahi-cd- 
Deen.f  He  is  said  to  have  always  employed  this  super- 
natural power  either  for  good  or  innocent  purposes ; 
and  to  have  been  much  favoured  by  the  piesent  Basha, 
who,  some  say,  often  consulted  him.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  of  my  Muslim  friends,  in  this  place  (Cairo), 
informs  me  that  he  once  visited  Aboo-Ru-oos,  at  Dasook, 
in  company  with  the  sheykh  El-Emeer,  son  of  the 
sheykh  El-Emeer  El-Kebeer,  sheykh  of  the  sect  of  the 

*  I  was  informed  that  he  had  died  during  ray  second  visit  to  Eg\pt. 

•J-  I  must  be  excused  for  deviatinj^  from  our  old  and  eri-oneous  mode 
of  writing  the  name  of  the  master  of  "  the  wonderful  lamp."  It  is  vul- 
f,'arly  pronounced  'Aiciy-ed-Deen. 

E    3 
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Malikees.  My  friend's  companion  asked  their  host  to 
show  them  some  proof  of  his  skill  in  magic  ;  and  the 
latter  complied  with  the  request.  "  Letcotfee  be  served 
to  us,"  said  the  sheykh  El-Emeer,  "  in  my  father's  set 
of  fingans  and  zarfs,  which  are  inMasr."  They  waited 
a  few  minutes ;  and  then  the  coflee  was  brought ;  and 
the  sheykh  El-Emeer  looked  at  the  fingans  and  zarfs, 
and  said  that  they  were  certainly  his  father's.  He  was 
next  treated  with  sherbet,  in  what  he  declared  himself 
satisfied  were  his  father's  kullehs.  He  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  father,  and,  giving  it  to  Aboo-Ru-oos,  asked 
him  to  procure  an  answer  to  it.  The  magician  took  the 
letter,  placed  it  behind  a  cushion  of  his  dee  wan,  and,  a 
few  minutes  after,  removing  the  cushion,  showed  him 
that  this  letter  was  gone,  and  that  another  was  in  its 
place.  The  sheykh  El-Emeer  took  the  latter ;  opened 
and  read  it ;  and  found  in  it,  in  a  handwriting  which, 
he  said,  he  could  have  sworn  to  be  that  of  his  father,  a 
complete  answer  to  what  he  had  written,  and  an  account 
of  the  state  of  his  family,  which  he  proved,  on  his  return 
to  Cairo,  a  few  days  after,  to  be  perfectly  true.* 
«  A  curious  ease  of  magic  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  government  during  my  former  visit  to  this  country  ; 
and  became  a  subject  of  general  talk  and  wonder 
throughout  the  metropolis.  I  shall  give  the  story  of  this 
occurrence  precisely  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  several 
persons  in  Cairo ;  without  curtailing  it  of  any  of  the 
exaggerations  with  which  they  embellished  it ;  not  only 
because  I  am  ignorant  how  far  it  is  true,  but  because  1 
would  show  how  great  a  degree  of  faith  the  Egyptians  in 
general  place  in  magic,  or  enchantment. 

Mustafa  Ed-Digwee,  chief  secretaiy  in  the  Kjldee*s 
court,  in  this  city,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and 
succeeded  by  another  person  of  the  name  of  Mustafa, 
who  had  been  a  seyrefee,  or  money-changer.  The 
former  sent  a  petition  to  the  Basha,  begging  to  be  re- 

*  Of  a  more  famous  magician,  the  sheykh  Ahmad  Sadoomeh,  who 
flourished  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  an  account  is 
given  in  my  translation  of  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Niylits,' chap,  i,, 
note  15.  o      >        f     > 
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instated  ;  but,  before  he  received  an  answer,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  enchantment.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
Mustafa  the  seyrefee  had  employed  a  magician  to  write 
a  spell  which  should  cause  him  to  die  ;  and  therelbre  sent 
a  second  time  to  the  Basha,  charging  the  new  secretary 
with  this  crime.  The  accused  was  brought  before  the 
Basha  ;  confessed  that  he  had  done  so  ;  and  named  the 
magician  whom  he  had  employed.  The  latter  was  ar- 
rested ;  and,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  was  thrown  into  prison,  there  to  remain 
m)til  it  should  be  seen  whether  or  not  Ed-Digwee  would 
die.  He  was  locked  up  in  a  small  cell ;  and  two  soldiers 
were  placed  at  the  door,  that  one  of  them  might  keep 
watch  while  the  other  slept. — Now  for  the  marvellous 
part  of  the  story. — At  night,  after  one  of  the  guards  had 
fallen  asleep,  the  other  heard  a  strange,  murmuring  noise, 
and,  looking  through  a  crack  of  the  door  of  the  cell,  saw 
the  magician  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  muttering 
some  words  which  he  (the  guard)  could  not  understand. 
Presently,  the  candle  which  was  before  him  became  ex- 
tinguished ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  four  other  candles 
appeared,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  cell.  The  magician 
then  rose,  and,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  cell,  knocked 
his  forehead  three  times  against  the  wall ;  and  each  time 
that  he  did  so  the  wall  opened,  and  a  man  appeared  to 
come  forth  from  it.  After  the  magician  had  conversed 
for  some  minutes  with  the  three  personages  whom  he  thus 
produced,  they  disappeared  ;  as  did,  also,  the  four  candles  ; 
and  the  candle  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cell  became 
lighted  again,  as  at  first  :  the  magician  then  resumed  his 
position  on  the  floor  ;  and  all  was  quiet.  Thus  the  spell 
that  was  to  have  killed  Ed-Digwee  was  dissolved.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  invalid  felt  himself  so  much  better, 
that  he  called  for  a  basin  and  ewer,  performed  the  ablu- 
tion, and  said  his  prayers  ;  and  from  that  time  he  rapidly 
recovered.  He  was  restored  to  his  former  office  ;  and  the 
magician  was  banished  from  Egypt. — Another  enchanter 
(or  "  sahhar  ")  was  banished  a  few  days  after,  for  writing 
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a  charm  which  caused  a  Muslim'eh  girl  to  be  affected  with 
an  irresistible  love  ibr  a  Copt  Christian. 

A  few  days  after  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  my 
curiosity  was  excited  on  the  subject  of  made  by  a  circum- 
stance related  to  me  by  Mr.  Salt,  our  Consul-general. 
Having  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  his  servants  was 
a  thief,  from  the  fact  of  several  articles  of  property  having 
been  stolen  from  his  house,  he  sent  for  a  celebrated 
Maghrab'ee  magician,  with  the  view  of  intimidating 
them,  and  causing  the  guilty  one  (if  any  of  them  were 
guilty)  to  confess  his  crime.  The  magician  came  ;  and 
said  that  he  would  cause  the  exact  image  of  the  person 
v/ho  had  committed  the  thefts  to  ajipear  to  any  youth  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  and  desired  the  master  of 
tlie  house  to  call  in  any  boy  whom  he  might  choose.  As 
several  boys  were  then  emj)Ioyed  in  a  garden  adjacent  to 
the  house,  one  of  them  was  called  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  palm  of  this  boy's  right  hand  the  magician  drew, 
with  a  pen.  a  certain  diagram,  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
poured  a  little  ink.  Into  this  ink  he  desired  the  boy 
stedfastly  to  look.  He  then  burned  some  incense,  and 
several  bits  of  paper  inscribed  with  charms  ;  and  at  the 
pame  time  called  for  various  objects  to  a])pear  in  the  ink. 
The  boy  declared  that  he  saw  all  these  objects,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  image  of  the  guilty  person  :  he  described  his 
stature,  countenance,  and  dress  ;  said  that  he  knew  him  ; 
and  directly  ran  down  into  the  garden,  and  apprehended 
one  of  the  labourers,  who,  when  brought  before  the  master, 
immediately  confessed  that  he  was  the  thief. 

The  above  relation  made  me  desirous  of  witnessing  a 
similar  performance  during  my  first  visit  to  this  country  ; 
but  not  being  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  magician 
here  alluded  to,  or  his  place  of  abode,  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  tidings  of  him.  I  learned,  however,  soon  after 
my  return  to  England,  that  he  had  become  known  to 
later  travellers  in  Egypt ;  was  residing-  in  Cairo  ;  and 
that  he  was  called  the^sheykh  'Abd-El-Kadir  El-Magh. 
rab'ee.  A  few  weeks  after  my  second  arrival  in  Egypt, 
iv.y  neighbour  'Osman,  interpreter  of  the  British  con- 
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sulate,  brought  him  to  me  ;  and  I  fixed  a  day  for  his 
visiting  me,  to  give  me  a  proof  of  the  skill  for  which  he 
is  so  much  famed.  He  came  at  the  time  appointed, 
about  two  hours  before  noon  ;  but  seemed  uneasy ;  fre- 
quently looked  up  at  the  sky,  through  the  window  ;  and 
remarked  that  the  weather  was  unpropitious  :  it  was  dull 
and  cloudy  ;  and  the  wind  was  boisterous.  The  experi- 
ment was  performed  with  three  boys ;  one  after  another. 
With  the  first,  it  was  partly  successful ;  but  with  the 
others,  it  completely  failed.  The  magician  said  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  that  day  ;  and  that  he  would  come 
in  the  evening  of  a  subsequent  day.  He  kept  his  apj)oint- 
ment :  and  admitted  that  the  time  was  favourable.  While 
waiting  for  my  neighbour,  before  mentioned,  to  come  and 
witness  the  performances,  we  took  pipes  and  cofi^ee  ;  and 
the  magician  chatted  with  me  on  indifterent  subjects. 
He  is  a  fine,  tall,  and  stout  man,  of  a  rather  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  dark  brown  beard  ;  is  shabbily  dressed  ; 
and  generally  wears  a  large  green  turban,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet.  In  his  conversation,  he  is 
afikble  and  unafiected.  He  professed  to  me  that  his 
wonders  were  effected  by  the  agency  of  good  spirits  ; 
but  to  others  he  has  said  the  reverse, — that  his  magic  is 
Satanic. 

In  preparing  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror 
of  ink,  which,  like  some  other  performances  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  here  termed  '•  darb  el-mendel,"  the  magician 
first  asked  me  for  a  reed-pen  and  ink,  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  and,  having  cut  otfa  narrow  strip 
of  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain  forms  of  invocation, 
together  with  another  charm,  by  which  he  professes  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  experiment.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  these ;  and  on  my  asking  him  to  give 
me  copies  of  them,  he  readily  consented,  and  immediately 
wrote  them  for  me  ;  explaining  to  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  accomplished  through 
the  influence  of  the  two  first  words,  "  Tarshun  "  and 
*'  Taryooshun  ;"  *  which,  he  said,  were  the  names  of  two 

*  Or,  "Tarsh  "  and  "  Tanoosli ;"  the  final  "  un  "  being  the  inflexion 
^v^licll  denotes  the  nominative  case. 
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genii,  his  ''  familiar  spirits."  I  compared  the  copies  with 
the  originals  ;  and  found  that  they  exactly  agreed.  Fac- 
similes of  them  are  here  inserted,  with  a  translation. 


.6^f^^^,|^ 


Magic  Invocation  and  Charm.  ! 

"  Tarshun !  Taryoosliun  !  Come  down  ! 
Come  down  !     Be  present !     Whither  are  j^one 
the  prince  and  his  troops  ?     "Where  are  El-Ahmar 
the  prince  and  his  troops  ?    Be  present 
ye  servants  of  these  names  !  " 

"And  this  is  the  removal,     *  And  we  have  removed  from  thee 
thy  veil ;  and  thy  sight  to-day 
is  piercing.'    Correct :  correct." 

Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  off  the  paper 
containing  the  forms  of  invocation  from  that  upon  which 
the  other  charm  was  written  :  and  cut  the  former  into 
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six  strips.  He  then  explained  to  me  that  the  object  of 
the  latter  charm  (which  contains  part  of  the  21st  verse 
of  the  Soorat  Kaf,  or  50th  chapter  of  the  Km'-an)  was 
to  open  the  boy's  eyes  in  a  supernatural  manner ;  to  make 
his  sight  pierce  into  what  is  to  us  the  invisible  world. 

I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction,  some 
frankincense  and  coriander-seed,*  and  a  chafing-dish 
with  some  live  charcoal  in  it.  These  were  now  brought 
into  the  room,  together  with  the  boy  who  was  to  be  em- 
ployed :  he  had  been  called  in,  by  my  desire,  from  among 
some  boys  in  the  street,  returning  from  a  manufactory  ; 
and  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry  respecting  the  description  of  persons  who 
could  see  in  the  magic  mirror  of  ink,  the  magician  said 
that  they  were  a  boy  not  arrived  at  puberty,  a  virgin,  a 
black  female  slave,  and  a  pregnant  woman.  The  chafing- 
dish  was  placed  before  him  and  the  boy  ;  and  the  latter 
was  placed  on  a  seat.  The  magician  now  desired  my 
servant  to  put  some  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  into 
the  chafing-dish  ;  then  taking  hold  of  the  boy's  right 
hand,  he  drew  in  the  palm  of  it  a  magic  square,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  in  p.  94.  The  figures  which  it  contains  are 
Arabic  numerals. f  In  the  centre  he  poured  a  little  ink, 
and  desired  the  boy  to  look  into  it,  and  tell  him  if  he 
could  see  his  face  reflected  in  it :  the  boy  replied  that  he 
saw  his  face  clearly.  The  magician,  holding  the  boy's 
hand  all  the  while,  J  told  him  to  continue  looking  intently 
into  the  ink,  and  not  to  raise  his  head. 

*  He  generally  requires  some  benzoin  to  be  added  to  these, 
f  'Jlie  numbers  ia  this  magic  square,  in  ouj  own  ordinary  characters, 
are  as  follows  : — 


4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hori  zontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  ^o\^  s  give,  each 
the  same  sum,  namely,  15. 
$  Tliia  reminds  as  of  animal  magnetism. 
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Magic  Square  and  Mirror  of  Ink. 

He  then  took  one  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  inscribed 
with  the  forms  of  invocation,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
chafing-dish,  upon  the  burning  coals  and  perfumes,  which 
had  already  filled  the  room  with  their  smoke ;  and  as  he 
did  this,  he  commenced  an  indistinct  muttering  of  words-, 
which  he  continued  during  the  whole  process,  excepting 
when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  question,  or  to  tell  him 
•what  he  was  to  say.  The  piece  of  paper  containing  the 
words  from  the  Kur-dn  he  placed  inside  the  fore  part  of 
the  boy's  takeeyeh,  or  skull-cap.  He  then  asked  him  if 
he  saw  anything  in  the  ink,  and  was  answered,  "  No;'* 
but  about  a  minute  after,  the  boy,  trembling  and  seeming 
much  frightened,  said,  "  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the 
ground."  "  When  he  has  done  sweeping,"  said  the 
magician,  ''  tell  me."  Presently  the  boy  said,  *'  He  has 
done."  The  magician  then  again  interrupted  his  mut- 
tering to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  "  bcyrak  "  (or 
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flag)  was;  and  being-  answered,  '•  Yes,'"  desired  him  to 
say,  "  Bring-  a  flag."  The  boy  did  so,  and  soon  said, 
"He  has  brought  a  flag."  <•  What  colour  is  it?"' 
asked  the  magician;  the  boy  replied,  '•'  Red."  He  was 
told  to  call  for  another  flag,  which  he  did  ;  and  soon 
after  he  said  that  he  saw  another  brought,  and  that  if. 
was  black.  In  like  manner  he  was  told  to  call  for  a 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh;  which  he  de- 
scribed as  being  successively  brought  before  him,  spe- 
cifying their  colours,  as  white,  green,  black,  red,  and 
blue.  The  magician  then  asked  him  (as  he  did  also 
each  time  that  a  new  flag  was  described  as  being  brought), 
"  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before  you  ?"'  "  Seven," 
answered  the  boy.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  ma- 
gician put  the  second  and  third  of  the  small  strips  of 
paper  upon  which  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written, 
into  the  channg-dash  ;  and  fresh  frankincense  and  cori- 
ander-seed having  been  repeatedly  added,  the  fumes 
became  painful  to  the  eyes.  When  the  boy  had  de- 
scribed the  seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he  was  de- 
sired to  say,  "  Bring  the  Sultan's  tent,  and  pitch  it." 
This  he  did  ;  and  in  about  a  minute  after  he  said, 
■"  Some  men  have  brouglit  the  tent;  a  large  green  tent: 
they  are  pitching  it ;"  and  presently  he  added,  "They 
have  set  it  up."  "  Xow,"  said  the  magician,  "  order  the 
soldiers  to  come,  and  to  pitch  their  camp  around  the  tent 
of  the  Sultan.  The  boy  did  as  lie  was  desired,  and  imme- 
diately said,  "  I  see  a  great  many  soldiers,  with  their 
tents  ;  they  have  pitched  their  tents."'  He  was  then 
told  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  be  drawn  up  in 
ranks  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  presently  said,  that  he 
saw  them  thus  arranged.  The  magician  had  put  the 
fourth  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  inlo  the  chafing-dish  ; 
and  soon  after,  he  did  the  same  with  the  fifth.  He  now- 
said,  "  Tell  some  of  the  people  to  bring  a  bull."  The 
boy  gave  the  order  required,  and  said,  "  I  see  a  bull :  it 
is  red  ;  four  men  are  dragging  it  along,  and  three  are 
beating  it.  He  was  told  to  desire  them  fo  kill  it.  and  cut 
it  up,  and  to  put  the  meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it.  He 
did  as  he  was  directed,  and  described  these  operations  as 
apparently  performed  before  his  eyes.     '■  Tell  the  sol- 
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diers,"  said  the  magician,  ''  to  eat  it."  The  boy  did  so, 
and  said,  "  They  are  eating  it;  they  have  done,  and  are 
washing  their  hands."  The  magician  then  told  him  to 
call  for  the  Sultan,  and  the  boy,  having  done  this,  said, 
*'  I  see  the  Sultan  riding  to  his  tent,  on  a  bay  horse,  and 
he  has  on  his  head  a  high  red  cap ;  he  has  alighted  at 
his  tent,  and  sat  down  within  it."  "  Desire  them  to 
bring  coffee  to  the  Sultan,''  said  the  magician,  "  and  to 
form  the  court."  These  orders  were  given  by  the  boy, 
and  he  said  that  he  saw  them  performed.  The  magician 
had  put  the  last  of  the  six  little  strips  of  paper  into  the 
chafing-dish.  In  his  mutterings  I  distinguished  nothing 
but  the  words  of  the  written  invocation,  frequently  re- 
peated, excepting  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  I 
heard  him  say,  "  If  they  demand  information,  inform 
them,  and  be  ye  veracious."  But  much  that  he  repeated 
was  inaudible,  and  as  I  did  not  ask  him  to  teach  me  his 
art,  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  I  am  fully  acquainted 
with  his  invocations. 

He  now  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
wished  the  boy  to  see  any  person  who  was  absent  or 
dead.  I  named  Lord  Nelson,  of  whom  the  boy  had  evi- 
dently never  heard  ;  for  it  was  with  much  dithculty  that 
he  pronounced  the  name,  after  several  trials.  The  ma- 
gician desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sultan,  "  My  master 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord  Nelson  : 
bring  him  before  my  eyes,  that  I  may  see  him,  speedily." 
The  boy  then  said  so,  and  almost  immediately  added, 
"  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  returned,  and  brought 
a  man,  dressed  in  a  black*  suit  of  European  clothes  :  the 
man  has  lost  his  left  arm,"  He  then  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and,  looking  more  intently  and  more  closely 
into  the  ink,  said,  "  No,  he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm,  but 
it  is  placed  to  his  breast."  This  correction  made  his  de- 
scription more  striking  than  it  had  been  without  it ; 
since  Lord  Nelson  generally  had  his  empty  sleeve  at- 
tached to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  but  it  was  the  right  arm 
that  he  had  lost.  Without  saying  that  I  suspected  the 
boy  had  made  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magician  whether 

*  Dark  blue  is  called  by  the  modeni'Egyptians  "  eswed,"  which  pro- 
perly signifies  hladi,  and  is  therefore  so  translated  liere. 
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the  objects  appeared  in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the 
eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear 
left.  He  answered,  that  they  appeared  as  in  a  mirror. 
This  rendered  the  boy's  description  faultless.* 

The  next  person  I  called  for  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  resident  in  England,  where 
he  has  adopted  our  dress,  and  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  illness  before  I  embarked  for  this 
country.  I  thought  that  his  name,  one  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  Egypt,  might  make  the  boy  describe  him  incor- 
rectly ;  though  another  boy,  on  the  former  visit  of  the 
magician,  had  described  this  same  person  as  wearing  a 
European  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last  saw  him.  In 
the  present  case  the  boy  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  brought 
on  a  kind  of  bier,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet.''  This  de- 
scription would  suit,  supposing  the  person  in  question  to 
be  still  confined  to  his  bed,  or  if  he  be  dead.f  The  boy 
described  his  face  as  covered,  and  was  told  to  order  that 
it  should  be  uncovered.  This  he  did,  and  then  said, 
"  His  face  is  pale,  and  he  has  mustaches,  but  no  beard  ;" 
which  is  correct. 

Several  other  persons  were  successively  called  for,  but 
the  boy's  descriptions  of  them  were  imperfect,  though 
not  altogether  incorrect.  He  represented  each  object  as 
appearing  less  distinct  than  the  preceding  one,  as  if  his 
sight  were  gradually  becoming  dim :  he  was  a  minute  or 
more  before  he  could  give  any  account  of  the  persons  he 
professed  to  see  towards  the  close  of  the  performance ; 
and  the  magician  said  it  was  useless  to  proceed  with  him. 

*  Wlienever  I  desired  the  boy  to  call  for  any  person  to  appear,  I  paid 
particular  attention  both  to  the  magician  and  to  'Osman.  The  latter 
gave  no  direction  either  by  word  or  sign,  and  indeed  he  was  j^enerally 
unacquainted  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  individual  ca'led  for. 
I  took  care  that  he  had  no  previous  communication  with  the  boys,  and 
have  seen  the  experiment  fail  when  he  cwdd  have  given  directions  to 
them,  or  to  the  magician.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any 
precaution  wiiich  I  did  not  take.  It  is  important  to  add  that  the  dialect 
of  the  magician  was  more  intelligible  to  me  than  to  the  boy.  When  / 
understood  him  perfectly  at  once,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  vary  his 
words  to  make  the  hoy  comprehend  what  lie  said. 

•j-  A  few  months  after  this  was  written,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  the  person  here  alluded  to  was  in  better  health.  Whether  he  was 
confined  to  liis  bed  at  the  time  when  this  experiment  was  performed,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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Another  boy  was  then  brought  in,  and  the  magic  square, 
kc.  made  in  his  hand,  but  he  could  see  nothing.  The 
magician  said  he  was  too  old. 

Though  completely  puzzled,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed with  his  performances,  for  they  fell  short  of  what 
he  had  accomplished  in  many  instances  in  presence  of 
certain  of  my  friends  and  countrymen.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  an  Englishman  present  ridiculed  the  perform- 
ance, and  said  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  correct 
description  of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of  whom, 
he  was  sure,  no  one  of  the  company  had  any  knowledge. 
The  boy  accordingly  having  called  by  name  for  the 
person  alluded  to,  described  a  man  in  a  Fi-ank  dress,  with 
his  hand  placed  to  his  head,  wearing  spectacles,  and  with 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  raised  behind  him, 
as  if  he  wei-e  stepj)ing  down  from  a  seat.  The  description 
was  exactly  true  in  every  respect :  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  hand  was  occasioned  by  an  almost  constant  head- 
ache ;  and  that  of  the  foot  or  leg  by  a  stiff  knee,  caused 
by  a  fall  fi'om  a  horse  in  hunting.  I  am  assured  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  boy  accurately  described  each  person 
and  thing  that  was  called  for.  On  another  occasion, 
Shalvspeare  was  described  with  the  most  minute  correct- 
2iess,  both  as  to  person  and  dress ;  and  I  might  add  se- 
veral other  cases  in  m  hich  the  same  magician  has  excited 
astonishment  in  the  sober  minds  of  Englishmen  of  mj'  ac- 
quaintance. A  short  time  since,  after  performing  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  means  of  a  boy,  he  prepared  the  magic 
mirror  in  the  hand  of  a  young  English  lady,  who,  on 
looking  into  it  for  a  little  while,  said  that  she  saw  a  broom 
sweeping  the  ground  without  anybody  holding  it,  and 
was  so  much  frightened  that  she  would  look  no  longer. 

I  have  stated  these  fleets  partly  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  partly  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge  on 
the  authority  of  respectable  persons.  The  reader  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  in  each  instance  the  boy  saw 
images  produced  by  some  reflection  in  the  ink,  but  this 
was  evidently  not  the  case  ;  or  that  he  was  a  con- 
federate, or  guided  by  leading  questions.  That  there  was 
no  collusion,  I  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  selecting  the 
hoy  who  performed  the  part  above  described  in  my  pre- 
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sence  from  a  number  of  others  passing  by  in  the  street, 
and  by  his  rejecting  a  present  which  I  afterwards  offered 
him  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  he  did 
not  really  see  what  he  had  j)rofessed  to  have  seen.  I 
tried  the  veracity  of  another  boy  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion in  the  same  manner,  and  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  experiment  often  entirely  fails,  but  when  the  boy 
employed  is  right  in  one  case,  he  generally  is  so  in  all  : 
when  he  gives  at  first  an  account  altogether  wrong,  the 
magician  usually  dismisses  him  at  once,  saying  that  he  is 
too  old.  The  perfumes,  or  excited  imagination,  or  fear, 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  vision  of  the  boy  who  de- 
scribes objects  as  appearing  to  him  in  the  ink  ;  but  if  so, 
why  does  he  see  exactly  what  is  required,  and  objects 
of  which  he  can  have  had  no  previous  particular  notion  ? 
Neither  I  nor  others  have  been  able  to  discover  any  cluo 
by  which  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ;  and  if  the  reader  be 
alike  unable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he  will  not 
allow  the  above  account  to  induce  in  his  mind  any  de- 
gree of  scepticism  with  respect  to  other  portions  of  this 
work.* 

*  I  have  been  gratifie'l  by  finding  that  tliis  hope  has  been  realized. 
I  wish  I  could  add  that  the  phenomena  were  now  explained.  In 
No.  117  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  pp.  202  and  203,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  performances  were  elft-cted  by  means  of  pictures  an  I  a 
concave  mirror  ;  and  that  the  images  of  the  former  were  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  received  on  a  cloud  of  smoke  under  the 
eyes  of  the  boy.  Tliis,  however,  I  cannot  admit ;  because  such  means 
could  not  have  been  employed  without  my  perceiving  them,  nor  would 
the  images  be  reversed  (unless  the  pictures  were  so)  by  being  reilected 
from  the  surface  of  a  mirror  and  received  upon  a  seC'iud  surface ;  for  the 
boy  was  looking  doicn  upon  tlie  palm  of  his  hand,  so  tliat  an  image 
could  not  be  formed  upon  the  smoke  (which  was  copious,  but  not  dense} 
between  his  eye  and  the  supposed  mirror.  The  grand  dilliculty  of  th'i 
case  is  the  exhibition  of  "  the  correct  appearance  of  private  individuals 
unknown  to  fame,"  as  remarked  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,"  in  wliich  a 
curious  note,  presenting  "  some  new  features  of  difficulty,"  is  appended. 
With  the  most  remarkable  of  the  facts  there  related  I  was  acquainted, 
but  I  was  not  bold  enough  to  insert  them.  I  may  now,  however,  here 
mention  them.  Two  travellers  (one  of  them,  M.  Leon  Uelaborde  ;  t'le 
other,  an  Englishman),  Iwth  instructed  by  tiie  magician  'Abd-el-Kalir, 
are  stated  to  have  succeeded  in  performing  similar  feats.  Who  t'.iis 
Englishman  was  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  :  he  positively  denied  ail 
collusion,  and  asserted  that  he  did  nothing  but  repeat  the  forms  taught 
liim  by  the  magician. 


Njte. — S.c  Aipe.idi.rat  t/tc  end  o/Yol.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CHARACTER. 


The  natural  or  innate  character  of  the  modern  Egyptians 
is  altered,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  their  religion, 
laws,  and  government,  as  well  as  by  the  climate  and 
other  causes  ;  and  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  it  is,  there- 
fore, very  difficult.  We  may,  however,  confidently  state 
that  they  are  endowed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  most 
other  people,  with  some  of  the  more  important  mental 
qualities,  particularly  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready 
wit,  and  a  retentive  memory.  In  youth  they  generally 
possess  these  and  other  intellectual  powers  ;  but  the 
causes  above  alluded  to  gradually  lessen  their  mental 
energy. 

Of  the  leading  features  of  their  character,  none  is 
more  remarkable  than  their  religious  pride.  Tliey  re- 
gard persons  of  every  other  faith  as  the  children  of  per- 
dition ;  and  such  the  Muslim  is  early  taught  to  despise.* 
It  is  written  in  the  Kur-an,  "  O  ye  who  have  believed, 
take  not  the  Jews  and  Christians  as  friends  :  they  are 
friends,  one  to  another  ;  and  whosoever  of  you  taketh 
them  as  his  friends,  verily  he  is  [one]  of  them."t  From 
motives  of  politeness  or  selfish  interest  these  people  will 

*  I  am  credibly  informed  that  children  in  Egypt  are  often  taught  at 
school  a  regular  set  of  curses  to  denounce  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  Christians,  Jews,  and  all  other  unbelievers  in  the  religion  of  Moham- 
mad.    See  Appendix  D. 

f  Chap.  V.  ver.  56.  Verses  62  and  63  of  the  same  chapter  explain  the 
reason  of  this  precept :— "  O  ye  wlio  have  believed,  fake  not  those  who 
have  made  your  religion  a  laughing-stock  and  a  jest,  of  those  who  have 
received  the  Scripture  before  j  ou,  and  the  unbelievers  Tor  poly theists], 
as  friends;  (but  fear  God,  if  ye  le  believers;)  and  [those  who],  when 
ye  call  to  prayer,  make  it  [namely,  the  prayer]  a  laughirg-stock  and  a 
jest.  This  [they  do]  because  they  are  a  people  w  ho  do  not  understand." 
('1  he  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  from  the  Commentary  of  tlie  Gela- 
eyn.) 
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sometimes  talk  with  apparent  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  even  make  professions  of  friendship,  to  a  Christian 
(particularly  to  a  European),  whom,  in  their  hearts,  they 
contemn  ;  but  as  the  Muslims  of  Egypt  judge  of  the 
Franks  in  general  from  the  majority  of  those  in  their 
towns,  some  of  whom  are  outcasts  from  their  native  coun- 
tries, and  others  (though  not  all  the  rest,  of  course),  men 
under  no  moral  restraint,  they  are  hardly  to  be  blamed 
for  despising  them.  The  Christians  are,  however,  gene- 
rally treated  with  civility  by  the  people  of  Egypt,  the 
Muslims  being  as  remarkable  for  their  toleration  as  for 
their  contempt  of  unbelievers. 

It  is  considered  the  highest  honour,  among  the  Mus- 
lims, to  be  religious  ;  but  the  desire  to  appear  so  leads 
many  into  hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  ostentation.  When 
a  Muslim  is  unoccupied  by  business,  or  amusement,  or 
conversation,  he  is  often  heard  to  utter  some  pious  ejacu- 
lation. If  a  wicked  thought,  or  the  remembrance  of  a 
wicked  action  that  he  has  committed,  trouble  him,  he 
sighs  forth,  "  I  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  the  Great!"* 
The  shopkeeper,  when  not  engaged  with  customers,  nor 
enjoying  his  pipe,  often  employs  himself,  in  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  in  reciting  a 
chapter  of  the  Kur-an,  or  in  repeating  to  himself  those 
expressions  in  praise  of  God  which  otten  follow  the  ordi- 
nary prayers,  and  are  counted  with  the  beads  ;  and  in 
the  same  public  manner  he  prays. — The  Muslims  fre- 
quently swear  by  God  (but  not  irreverently)  ;  and  also 
by  the  Prophet,  and  by  the  head  or  beard  of  the  person 
they  address.  When  one  is  told  anything  that  excites 
his  surprise  and  disbelief,  he  generally  exclaims,  "  Wa- 
llah ?  "  or,  "Wa-llahi?"  (by  God  V)  ;  and  the  other 
replies,  "  Wa-llahi !  " — As  on  ordinary  occasions  before 
eating  and  drinking,  so,  also,  on  taking  medicine,  com- 
mencing a  writing  or  any  important  undertaking,  and 
before  many  a  trifling  act,  it  is  their  habit  to  say,  '•  In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful ;" 
and  after  the  act,  "Praise   be  to  God. "—When  two 

*  «  Astaghfix  Allah  el-'Azeem." 
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persons  make  any  considerable  bargain,  they  recite  to- 
gether tlie  first  chapter  of  the  Kur-aii  (the  Fat'hah). 
In  case  of  a  debate  on  any  matter  of  business  or  of  opinion, 
it  is  common  for  one  of  the  parties,  or  a  third  person  who 
may  wish  to  settle  the  dispute,  or  to  cool  the  disputants, 
to  exclaim,  "  Blessing  on  the  Prophet!"* — "O  God, 
favour  him!"t  is  said,  in  a  low  voice,  by  the  other  or 
others  ;  and  they  then  continue  the  argument ;  but  gene- 
rally with  moderation. 

Religious  ejaculations  often  interrupt  conversation  upon 
trivial  and  even  licentious  subjects  in  Egyptian  society  j 
sometimes  in  such  a  manner  that  a  person  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  this  people  would  perhaps 
imagine  that  they  intended  to  make  religion  a  jest.  In 
many  of  their  most  indecent  songs  the  name  of  God  is 
frequently  introduced  ;  and  this  is  certainly  done  without 
any  profane  motive,  but  I'rom  the  habit  of  often  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  Deity  in  vain,  and  of  praising  Him 
on  every  trifling  occasion  of  surprise,  or  in  testimony  of 
admiration  of  anything  uncommon.  Thus,  a  libertine, 
describing  his  impressions  on  the  first  sight  of  a  charm- 
ing girl  (in  one  of  the  grossest  songs  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  even  in  the  Arabic  language),  exclaims,  "  Extolled 
be  He  who  formed  thee,  O  full  moon  !"  and  this  and 
many  similar  expressions  are  common  in  many  other 
songs  and  odes  ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
song  particularly  alluded  to  above  is  a  profane  comparison 
with  which  it  terminates.  1  shall  adduce,  as  an  example 
of  the  strange  manner  in  which  licentiousness  and  religion 
are  often  blended  together  in  vulgar  Egyptian  poetry  and 
rhyming  prose,  a  translation  of  the  last  three  stanzas  of 
an  ode  on  love  and  wine  ; — 

*'  She  granted  me  a  reception,  the  gi-aceful  of  form,  after  her  distance 
and  coyness.  I  kissed  her  teetli  and  her  cheek,  and  the  cup  rang  in  her 
x>and.  Ihe  odours  of  musk  and  ambergris  were  dittused  by  a  person 
%vhose  form  surpassed  the  elegance  of  a  straiglit  and  slender  branch, 
bhe  spread  a  bed  of  brocade,  and  I  p.issed  the  time  in  uninterrupted 
happmess.    A  Turkish  fawn  enslaved  me. 


n.,.  ,^-Tlf  ^•"■?^'-??,    ^f^'-  "  -  'ala-n-nebee  ")  ;  or  "Bless  ve  (or 
^  i'\  •  'm  ^,*'*^  Pi^^P''et !  '-"  .Salloo  (or  sallee)  'a-n-kebe--.' 
I      A.lahum  (for  Allahnmma)  salloe  'devli/' 
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"  Now  I  beg  forgiveness  of  God,  my  Lord,  for  all  my  faults  and  sins  ; 
and  for  all  that  my  heart  hath  said.  "  My  members  testify  against  me. 
V»'henever  jjrief  oppresseth  me,  O  Ijord,"Tliou  art  my  hope  from  what- 
ever afflicteth  me.  Thou  knowest  v.hat  I  say,  and  what  I  think.  Thou 
art  the  Bountiful,  the  Forgiving!  I  implore  thy  protection  :  then  par- 
don me. 

"  And  I  praise  that  benignant  being*  whom  a  cloud  was  wont  to 
shade  ;  the  comely  :  how  great  was  his  comeliness !  He  will  intercede 
for  us  on  the  day  of  judgment,  when  his  haters,  the  vile,  the  polytheists, 
shall  be  repentant.  Would  that  I  might  always,  as  long  as  1  live,  ac- 
company the  pilgrims  to  perform  the  circuits  and  worship  and  courses, 
and  live  in  uninterrupted  happiness  ! "' 

In  translating  the  first  of  the  above  stanzas,  I  have 
substituted  the  feminine  for  the  masculine  pronoun  ;  for, 
in  the  original,  the  former  is  meant,  though  the  latter  is 
used,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  similar  compositions  of 
the  Egyptians. —  One  of  my  Muslim  friends  having  just 
called  on  me,  after  my  writing  the  above  remarks,  I  read 
to  him  the  last  four  stanzas  of  this  ode  ;  and  asked  hira  if 
he  considered  it  proper  thus  to  mix  up  religion  with  de- 
bauchery. He  answered,  "Perfectly  proper:  a  man 
relates  his  having  committed  sins ;  and  then  prays  to 
God  for  forgiveness,  and  blesses  the  Prophet." — "  But," 
said  1,  "  this  is  an  ode  written  to  be  chanted  for  the 
amusement  of  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  unlawful  in- 
dulgences ;  and  see  here,  when  I  close  the  leaves,  the 
page  which  celebrates  a  debauch  comes  in  contact,  face 
to  face,  with  that  upon  which  are  written  the  names  of 
the  Deity  :  the  commemoration  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  is 
placed  upon  the  prayer  for  forgiveness."  "  That  is 
nonsense,"  replied  my  friend;  "turn  the  book  over  ; 
place  that  side  upwards  which  is  now  downwards  ;  and 
then  the  case  will  be  the  reverse  ;  sin  covered  by  for- 
giveness :  and  God,  whose  name  be  exalted,  hath  said 
in  the  Excellent  Book,  '  Say,  ()  my  servants  who  have 
transgressed  against  your  own  souls,  despair  not  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  seeing  that  God  forgiveth  all  sins  [unto 
those  who  repent]  ;  for  He  is  the  Very  Forgiving;  the 
Merciful.'"! — His  answer  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
often  observed,  that  the  generality  of  Arabs,  a  most  in- 
consisttnt  people,  are  every  day  breaking  their  law  in 

*  The  Prophet.  f  Kurran,  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  54. 
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some  point  or  other,  trusting  that  two  words  (''  Astaghfir 
Allah,"  or  "I  beg  forgiveness  of  God  ")  will  cancel 
every  transgression. — He  had  a  copy  of  the  Kur-dn  in 
his  hand ;  and  on  my  turning  it  over  to  look  for  the 
verse  he  had  quoted,  t  found  in  it  a  scrap  of  paper  con- 
taining some  words  from  the  venerated  volume :  he  was 
about  to  burn  this  piece  of  paper,  lest  it  should  fall  out, 
and  be  trodden  upon  ;  and  on  my  asking  him  whether  it 
was  allowable  to  do  so,  he  answered,  that  it  might  either 
be  burnt  or  thrown  into  running  water  ;  but  that  it  was 
better  to  burn  it,  as  the  words  would  ascend  in  the 
flames,  and  be  conveyed  by  angels  to  heaven. — Some- 
times the  Kur-an  is  quoted  in  jest,  even  by  persons  of 
strict  religious  principles.  For  instance,  the  following 
equivocal  and  evasive  answer  was  once  suggested  to  me 
on  a  person's  asking  of  me  a  present  of  a  watch,  which, 
I  must  previously  mention,  is  called  "sa'ah,"  a  word 
which  signifies  an  "  hour,"  and  the  *'  period  of  the  gene- 
ral judgment:" — "Verily,  the  'sa'ah'  shall  come:  I 
will  surely  make  it  to  appear"  (chap.  xx.  ver.  15). 

There  are  often  met  with,  in  Egyptian  society,  per- 
sons who  will  introduce  an  apposite  quotation  from  the 
Kur-^n  or  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet  in  common  con- 
\-ersation,  whatever  be  the  topic  ;  and  an  interruption  of 
■this  kind  is  not  considered,  as  it  would  be  in  general 
society  in  our  own  country,  either  hypocritical  or  annoy- 
ing ;  but  rather  occasions  expressions,  if  not  feelings,  of 
admiration,  and  often  diverts  the  hearers  from  a  trivial 
subject  to  matters  of  a  more  serious  nature.     The  Mus- 
lims of  Egypt,  and,  I  believe,  those  of  other  countries, 
.are  generally  fond  of  conversing  on  religion  ;  and  the 
most  prevalent  mode  of  entertaining  a  party  of  guests 
among  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  in  this  place  (Cairo) 
is  the  recital  of  a  "  khatmeh  "  (or  the  whole  of  the 
Kur-an),  which  is  chanted  by  fikees,  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  the  performance  of  a  "  zikr,"  which  has  been 
before   mentioned.      Few  persons   among   them  would 
venture  to  say  that  they  prefer  hearing  a  concert  of 
music  to  the  performance  of  a  khatmeh  or  zikr ;  and  they 
certainly  do  take  great  pleasure  in  the  latter  perform- 
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ances.  The  manner  in  which  the  Kur-an  is  sometimes 
chanted  is,  indeed,  very  pleasing,  though  I  must  say 
that  a  complete  khatmeh  is,  to  me,  extremely  tiresome. 
With  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Muslims  I  am  daily  struck  ; 
yet  I  have  often  wondered  that  they  so  seldom  attempt 
to  make  converts  to  their  faith.  On  my  expressing  my 
surprise,  as  I  have  frequently  done,  at  their  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  of  the  early 
'^o■es  of  El-Islam,  I  have  generally  been  answered — "  Of 
v,  hat  use  would  it  be  if  I  could  convert  a  thousand  in- 
fidels ?  Would  it  increase  the  number  of  the  faithful  ? 
By  no  means :  the  number  of  the  faithful  is  decreed  by 
God ;  and  no  act  of  man  can  increase  or  diminish  it." 
The  contending-  against  such  an  answer  would  have  led 
to  an  interminable  dispute,  so  I  never  ventured  a  reply. 
I  have  heard  quoted,  by  way  of  apology  for  their  neglect- 
ing to  make  proselytes,  the  following  words  of  the  Kur-an  : 
^'  Dispute  not  against  those  who  have  received  the  Scrip- 
tures"* (namely,  the  Christians  and  Jews),  without  the 
words  immediately  following — "  unless  in  the  best  man- 
ner, except  against  such  of  them  as  behave  injuriously 
[towards  you],  and  say  [unto  them],  We  believe  in  [the 
ievelation]  that  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  [also  in 
that]  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  you  ;  and  our 
God  and  your  God  is  one.'f  If  this  precej)t  were  acted 
upon  by  the  Muslims,  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  disputes 
which  would  make  them  more  liberal-minded  and  much 
better  informed. 

The  respect  which  most  modern  Muslims  pay  to  their 
Prophet  is  almost  idolatrous.  They  very  frequently 
swear  by  him  ;  and  many  of  the  most  learned,  as  well  as 
the  ignorant,  often  implore  his  intercession.  Pilgrims 
are  generally  much  more  affected  on  visiting  his  tomb 
than  in  performing  any  other  religious  rite.     There  are 

*  Chap.  xxix.  ver.  4o. 

T  In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  copying  Sale,  who  gives  no 
authority  for  the  remark,  I  here  added,  '-This  precept  is,  however, 
generally  considered  as  abrogated  by  that  of  the  sword."  Tliese  words 
miglit  lead  the  reader  into  error,  as  is  shown  by  what  I  have  said  on  the 
sr.bject  of  war  in  page  130  of  vol.  i. 

r2 
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some  Muslims  who  will  not  do  anything  that  the  Pro- 
phet is  not  recorded  to  have  done  ;  and  who  particularly 
abstain  from  eating  anything  that  he  did  not  cat,  though 
its  lawfulness  be  undoubted.  The  Imam  Ahmad  Ibn- 
Hambal  would  not  even  eat  water-melons,  because, 
although  he  knew  that  the  Prophet  ate  them,  he  could 
not  learn  whether  he  ate  them  with  or  without  the  rind, 
or  whether  he  broke,  bit,  or  cut  them :  and  he  forbade  a 
woman,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
act,  to  spin  by  the  light  of  torches  passing  in  the  street 
by  night,  which  were  not  her  own  property,  because  the 
Prophet  had  not  mentioned  whether  it  was  lawful  to  do 
so,  and  was  not  known  to  have  ever  availed  himself  of  a 
light  belonging  to  another  person  without  that  person  s 
leave, — I  once,  admiring  some  very  pretty  pipe-bowls, 
asked  the  maker  why  he  did  not  stamp  them  with ,  his 
name.  He  answered,  "  God  forbid  !  My  name  is  Ah- 
mad" (one  of  the  names  of  the  Prophet)  :  "  would  you 
have  me  put  it  in  the  fire?" — I  have  heard  adduced  as 
one  of  the  subjects  of  complaint  against  the  present 
Basha,  his  causing  the  camels  and  horses  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  branded  with  his  names,  "  Mohammad 
'Alee."  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  mentioned  this  fact  to  me,  "  the  iron  upon  which 
are  engraved  these  names,  names  which  ought  to  be  so 
much  venerated,  the  names  of  the  Prophet  (God  favour 
and  preserve  him!),  and  his  Cousin  (may  God  be  well 
pleased  with  him  !),  is  put  into  the  fire,  which  is  shock- 
ing :  then  it  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  camel  ;  and 
causes  blood,  which  is  impure,  to  flow,  and  to  pollute 
the  sacred  names  both  upon  the  iron  and  upon  the 
animal's  skin  :  and  when  the  wound  is  healed,  how  pro- 
bable is  it,  and  almost  certain  and  unavoidable,  that  the 
camel  will,  when  he  lies  down,  lay  his  neck  upon  soma- 
thing  unclean !" 

A  similar  feeling  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Muslims 
object  to  printing  their  books.  They  have  scarcely  a 
book  (I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one)  that  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  God :  it  is  a  rule  among  them  to 
commence  every  book  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of 
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God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,"  and  to  begin 
the  preface  or  introduction  by  praising  God  and  blessing 
the  Prophet ;  and  they  fear  some  impurity  might  be 
contracted  by  the  ink  that  is  applied  to  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  in  the  process  of  printing,  or  by  the  paper  to  be 
impressed,  with  that  sacred  name,  and  perhaps  with 
words  taken  from  the  Kur-an.  They  fear  also  that  their 
books,  becoming  very  cheap  by  being  printed,  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  infidels ;  and  are  much  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  using  a  brash  composed  of  hogs'  hair 
(which  was  at  first  done  here)  to  apply  the  ink  to  the 
name,  and  often  to  the  words,  of  God.  Hence,  books 
have  hitherto  been  printed  in  Egypt  only  by  order  of 
the  government :  but  two  or  three  persons  have  lately 
applied  for,  and  received,  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
government-press.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  bookseller 
here  who  has  long  been  desirous  of  printing  some  books 
which  he  feels  sure  would  bring  him  considerable  profit ; 
but  cannot  overcome  his  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
doing  so. 

The  honour  which  the  Muslims  show  to  the  Kur-an 
is  very  striking.  They  generally  take  care  never  to  hold 
it,  or  suspend  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  shall  be 
below  the  girdle  :  and  they  deposit  it  upon  a  high  and 
clean  place  ;  and  never  put  another  book,  or  anything 
else,  on  the  top  of  it.  On  quoting  from  it,  they  usually 
say,  "  He  whose  name  be  exalted"  (or  "  God,  w^hose 
name  be  exalted")  "  hath  said,  in  the  Excellent  Book." 
They  consider  it  extremely  improper  that  the  sacred 
volume  should  be  touched  by  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  or 
any  other  person  not  a  believer  in  its  doctrines  ;  though, 
some  of  them  are  induced,  by  covetousness,  but  very 
rarely,  to  sell  copies  of  it  to  such  persons.  It  is  even 
forbidden  to  the  Muslim  to  touch  it  unless  he  be  in  a 
state  of  legal  purity ;  and  hence,  these  words  of  the 
book  itself — "  None  shall  touch  it  but  they  who  are 
purified"*— are  often  stamped  upon  the  cover.  The 
same  rem  rks  apply  also  to  anything  upon  which  is  in- 

*  Kur-an,  chap,  Ivi.  ver.  78. 
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scribed  a  passage  of  the  Kur-an.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  most  of  the  old  Arab  coins  bear  inscrip- 
tions of  words  from  the  Kur-an,  or  else  the  testimony  ot 
the  faith  ("  There  is  no  deity  liut  God  :  Mohammad  is 
God's  Apostle")  ;  notwithstanding  they  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  Muslims  : 
but  I  have  heard  this  practice  severely  condemned. — On 
my  once  asking  one  of  my  Muslim  friends  whether  figs 
were  esteemed  wholesome  in  Egypt,  he  answered,  "  Is 
not  the  fig  celebrated  in  the  Kur-an  ?  God  swears  by  it : 
'  By  the  fig  and  the  olive  V  "  (chap.  xcv.  ver.  1). 

There  is  certainly  much  enthusiastic  piety  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  Muslims,  notwithstanding  their 
inconsistencies  and  superstitions  :  such,  at  least,  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  There  are,  I  believe,  very  few  professed 
Muslims  who  are  really  unbelievers  ;  and  these  dare  not 
openly  declare  their  unbelief,  through  fear  of  losing 
their  heads  for  their  apostacy.  I  have  heard  of  two  or 
three  such,  who  have  been  rendered  so  by  long  and 
intimate  intercourse  w  ith  Europeans ;  and  have  met  with 
one  materialist,  who  has  often  had  long  discussions  with 
me.  In  preceding  Chapters  of  this  work,  several  prac- 
tices indicative  of  the  religious  feeling  which  prevails 
among  the  Muslims  of  Egypt  have  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  Religious  appeals  are  generally  used  by  the 
beggars  in  this  country  :  some  examples  of  these  will  be 
given  hereafter.  Of  a  similar  nature,  also,  are  the  cries 
of  many  of  the  persons  who  sell  vegetables,  &c.  The 
cry  of  the  nightly  watchman  in  the  quarter  in  which  I 
lived  in  Cairo  during  my  first  visit  struck  me  as  remark- 
able for  its  beauty  and  sublimity — "  I  extol  the  per- 
fection of  the  living  King,  who  sleepeth  not  nor  dieth."* 
The  present  watchman,  in  the  same  quarter,  exclaims, 
*'OLord!  O  Everlasting  !"t  Many  other  illustrations 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  people  whom  I  am 
endeavouring  to  portray  might  be  added.  I  must,  how- 
ever, here  acknowledge  that  religion  has  much  declined 
among  them  and  most  others  of  the  same  faith.     Who- 

*  "  Subhan  el-melik  el-hei  el-lezee  la  yenam  wala  yemoot  I  '\ 
f  "  Ya  rabb !  Ya  daim." 
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ever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing  familiarly  with 
the  modern  Muslims  must  often  have  heard  them  re- 
mark, with  a  sigh,  "  It  is  the  end  of  time!" — "  The 
world  has  fallen  into  infidelity." — They  are  convinced 
that  the  present  state  of  their  religion  is  a  proof  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  near.  The  mention  which  I  have 
made,  in  a  former  Chapter,  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Wahhabees,  as  being  those  of  the  primitive  Muslims, 
shows  how  much  the  generality  of  the  modern  professors 
of  the  faith  of  the  Kur-dn  have  deviated  from  the  pre- 
cepts originally  delivered  to  its  disciples. 

Influenced  by  their  belief  in  predestination,  the  men 
display,  in  times  of  distressing  uncertainty,  an  exemplary 
patience,  and,  after  any  afflicting  event,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  resignation  and  fortitude,  approaching  nearly 
to  apathy  ;"  *  generally  exhibiting  their  sorrow  only  by 
a  sigh,  and  the  exclamation  of  "  Allah  kereem !"  (God 
is  bountiful !) — but  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  give 
vent  to  their  grief  by  the  most  extravagant  cries  and 
shrieks.  While  the  Christian  blames  himself  for  every 
untoward  event  which  he  thinks  he  has  brought  upon; 
himself,  or  might  have  avoided,  the  Muslim  enjoys  a 
remarkable  serenity  of  mind  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  When  he  sees  his  end  approaching,  his  resig- 
nation is  still  conspicuous  :  he  exclaims,  "  Verily  to  God 
we  belong ;  and  verily  to  Him  we  return  I''  and  to  those 
who  inquire  respecting  his  state,  in  general  his  reply  is, 
"  Praise  be  to  God  !  Our  Lord  is  bountiful !" — His 
belief  in  predestination  does  not,  however,  prevent  his^ 
taking  any  step  to  attain  an  object  that  he  may  have  in 
view  ;  not  being  perfectly  absolute,  or  unconditional  i 
nor  does  it  in  general  make  him  careless  of  avoiding 
danger ;  for  he  thinks  himself  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
these  words  of  the  Kur-an,"f  "  Throw  not  yourselves  f. 

*  Tliey  are  not,  however,  so  apathetic  as  some  travellers  have  sup- 
posed ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  weep,  and  such  a  demon- 
stration of  feeling  is  not  considered  by  them  as  unmanly  :  even  heroes; 
are  frequently  represented,  in  their  romances  and  histories,  as  weeping 
under  heavy  afQiction. 

t  Chap.  ii.  ver.  191. 

J  Literally,  "  your  hands  ;"  but  in  the  Commentary  of  the  Geldleyn, 
the  meaning  is  said  to  be  "  yourselves." 
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into  perdition  ;"  excepting  in  some  cases,  as  in  those  of 
pestilence  and  other  sicknesses,  being  commanded  by 
the  Prophet  not  to  go  into  a  city  where  there  is  a  pesti- 
lence, nor  to  come  out  from  it.  The  lawfulness  of  qua- 
rantine is  contested  among  Muslims  ;  but  the  generality 
of  them  condemn  it. 

The  same  belief  in  predestination  renders  the  Muslim 
utterly  devoid  of  presumption  with  regard  to  his  future 
actions,  or  to  any  future  events.  He  never  speaks  of 
anything  that  he  intends  to  do,  or  of  any  circumstance 
which  he  expects  and  hopes  may  come  to  pass,  without 
adding,  "  If  it  be  the  will  of  God;"*  and,  in  like 
manner,  in  speaking  of  a  past  event  of  which  he  is  not 
certain,  lie  generally  prefaces  or  concludes  what  he  says 
with  the  expression,  "  God  is  all-knowing  (or,  "  — most 
knowing.)  "  f 

Benevolence  and  charity  to  the  poor  are  virtues  which 
the  Egyptians  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which 
are  instilled  into  their  hearts  by  religion  5  but  from  their 
own  profession  it  appears  that  they  are  as  much  excited 
to  the  giving  of  alms  by  the  expectation  of  enjoying 
corresponding  rewards  in  heaven,  as  by  pity  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  their  fellow-creatures,  or  a  disinterested  wish 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  may  be  attributed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  beggars  are  so  numerous  in  Cairo.  The  many 
handsome  "  Sebeels,"  or  public  fountains  (buildings 
erected  and  endowed  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water 
to  passengers),  which  are  seen  in  this  city,  and  the  more 
humble  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  the  villages  and 
fields,  are  monuments  of  the  same  virtue. 

In  my  earlier  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Egypt, 
I  was  much  pleased  at  observing  their  humanity  to  dumb 
animals  ;  to  see  a  person,  who  gathered  together  the 
folds  of  his  loose  clothes  to  prevent  their  coming  in 
contact  with  a  dog,  throw,  to  the  impure  animal,  a 
portion  of  the  bread  which  he  was  eating.  Murders, 
burglaries,  and  other  atrocious  crimes,  were  then  very 

*  "In  shaa-llah."  f  "  Allahu  aalam 
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rare  amonsr  them.  Now,  however,  I  find  the  generality 
of  the  Egyptians  very  much  changed  for  the  worse,  with 
respect  to  their  humanity  to  brutes  and  to  their  lellow- 
creatures.  The  increased  severity  of  the  government 
seems,  as  might  be  expected,  to  have  engendered 
tyranny,  and  an  increase  of  every  crime,  in  the  people  : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  Europeans 
has  greatly  conduced  to  produce  this  etfect ;  for  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  acts  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals 
excepting  in  places  where  Franks  either  reside  or  are 
frequent  visiters,  as  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes.  It 
is  shocking  to  see  the  miserable  asses  which  are  used  for 
carrying  dust,  &c.,  in  Cairo  ;  many  of  them  with  large 
crimson  wounds,  like  carbuncles,  constantly  chafed  by 
rough  ropes  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree  which  are 
attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  pack-saddle.  The  dogs 
in  the  streets  are  frequently  beaten,  both  by  boys  and 
men,  from  mere  wantonness ;  and  I  often  see  children 
amusing  themselves  with  molesting  the  cats,  which  were 
formerly  much  favoured.*  Robberies  and  murders, 
during  two  or  three  months  after  my  last  arrival  here, 
were  occurrences  of  almost  every  week.  Most  of  the 
Turkish  governors  of  districts  used  to  exercise  great 
oppression  over  the  fellaheen :  but  since  persons  of  the 
latter  class  have  been  put  in  the  places  of  the  former, 
they  have  exceeded  their  predecessors  in  tyranny ;  and 
it  is  a  common  remark,  that  they  are  "  more  execrable 
than  the  Turks."  t 


"  *  I  think  it  proper  to  remarlj.  here  that  I  have  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing Rurckhardt  to  have  been  misinformed  when  statins^  (see  his'  Arabic 
Proverbs,' No,  3'.*3)  that  children  in  the  East  (in  Egypt,  Sec. )  torture 
serpents  by  putting  them  into  a  leather  bag,  then  throwing  unslaked 
lime  upon  them,  and  pouring  water  on  it.  I  find  no  one  who  has  heard 
of  such  cruelty,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  boys  in  this  country  would 
dare  to  put  a  serpent  in  a  bag  (for  th<=>y  are  excessively  afraid  of  this 
reptile ),  or  wou  d  give  several  piasters  for  a  bag  to  destroy  in  this  man- 
ner. The  proverb  upon  which  this  statement  is  founded  perhaps  alludes 
to  a  mode  of  destroying  serpents,  but  not  for  sport. 

f  "  The  oppression  of  the  Turks,  rather  than  the  justice  of  the 
Arabs."  is  a  proverb  often  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arab  peasant, 
who,  in  this  case,  applies  the  term  "  Arabs"  to  his  own  class  instead  of 
the  Bedawees,  to  whom  it  now  usually  belongs.  See  Burckliardt's 
'Arabic  Proverbs,'  No.  176. 

f3 
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Though  I  now  frequently  see  the  houseless  dogs 
beaten  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  that  when  quite  in- 
offensive and  quiet,  I  still  often  observe  men  feeding 
them  with  bread,  &c. ;  and  the  persons  who  do  so  are 
mostly  poor  men.  In  every  district  of  this  city  are 
many  small  troughs,  which  are  daily  replenished  with 
Avater  for  the  dogs.  In  each  street  where  there  are 
shops,  a  sakka  receives  a  small  monthly  sum  from  each 
shopman  for  sprinkling  the  street,  and  filling  the  trough 
or  troughs  for  the  dogs  in  that  street.  There  is  also  a 
dogs'-trough  under  almost  every  shop  of  a  sharbetlee,  or 
seller  of  sherbets. — It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the 
dogs  of  Cairo,  few  of  which  have  masters,  compose 
regular  and  distinct  tribes ;  and  the  dogs  of  each  tribe 
confine  themselves  to  a  certain  district  or  quarter,  from 
which  they  invariably  chase  away  any  strange  dog  that 
may  venture  to  intrude.  These  animals  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Cairo.  They  are  generally  careful  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  men;  as  if  they  knew  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  city  regard  them  as 
unclean :  but  they  often  bark  at  persons  in  the  Frank 
dress  ;  and  at  night  they  annoy  every  passenger.  They 
are  of  use  in  eating  the  offal  thrown  out  from  the 
butchers*  shops,  and  from  houses.  Many  dogs  also 
prowl  about  the  mounds  of  rubbish  around  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  these,  with  the  vultures,  feed  upon  the 
carcasses  of  the  camels,  asses,  &c.,  that  die  in  the  town. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  sandy  colour ;  and  seem  to  partake 
of  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  jackal. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Muslims,  which  holds  the 
dog  to  be  unclean,  does  not  prevent  their  keeping  this 
animal  as  a  house- guard,  and  sometimes  even  as  a  pet. 
A  curious  case  of  this  kind  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 
A  woman  in  this  city,  who  had  neither  husband  nor  child 
nor  friend  to  solace  her,  made  a  dog  her  companion.  Death 
took  this  only  associate  from  her  ;  and,  in  her  grief  and 
her  affection  for  it,  she  determined  to  bury  it ;  and  not 
merely  to  commit  it  to  the  earth  without  ceremony,  but 
to  inter  it  as  a  Muslim,  in  a  respectable  tomb,  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Imam  Esh-Sbafe'ee,  which  is  regarded  as 
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especially  sacred.  She  washed  the  (Jog  according 'to 
the  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  ade^- 
ceased  Muslim,  wrapped  it  in  handsome  grave-clothes, 
sent  for  a  bier,  and  put  it  in  ;  then  hired  several  wailing- 
women ;  and,  with  them,  performed  a  regular  lamenta- 
tion. This  done  (but  not  without  exciting  the  wonder 
of  her  neighbours,  who  could  not  conjecture  what  person 
in  her  house  was  dead,  yet  would  not  intrude,  because 
she  never  associated  with  them),  she  hired  a  number  of 
chanters,  to  head  the  funeral  procession,  and  school-boys 
to  sing,  and  carry  the  Kur-dn  before  the  bier ;  and  the 
train  went  forth  in  respectable  order  ;  herself  and  the 
hired  wailing-women  following  the  bier,  and  rending  the 
air  with  their  shrieks :  but  the  procession  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  steps,  when  one  of  the  female  neighbours- 
ventured  to  ask  the  afflicted  lady  who  the  person  wa^ 
that  was  dead  ;  and  was  answered,  •'  It  is  my  poor  child.'' 
The  inquirer  charged  her  with  uttering  a  falsehood :  and 
the  bereaved  lady  confessed  that  it  was  her  dog;  begging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  her  inquisitive  neighbour  would 
not  divulge  the  secret ;  but,  for  an  Egyptian  woman  to 
keep  a  secret,  and  such  a  secret,  was  impossible  :  it  was 
immediately  made  known  to  the  by-standers  ;  and  a  mob, 
in  no  good  humour,  soon  collected,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
funeral.  The  chanters  and  the  singing-boys  and  tha 
wailing-women  vented  their  rage  against  their  employer 
(as  soon  as  they  had  secured  their  money)  for  having 
made  fools  of  them  ;  and  if  the  police  had  not  interfered, 
she  .would  probably  have  fallen  a  victim  to  popular 
fury.* 

it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  Cairo,  houseless  cats  are 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  Kadee  ;  or,  rather,  almost 
wholly  at  his  expense.  Every  afternoon,  a  quantity  of 
offal  is  brought  into  the  great  court  before  the  Mah- 
kem'eh  ;  and  the  cats  are  called  together  to  eat.    The 

*  D'Herbelot  mentions  a  somewliat  similar  case,  in  which  a  Tiir|<, 
having  buried  a  favourite  dog  with  some  marks  of  respect  in  his  garderi, 
was  accused,  before  the  Kadee,  of  having  interred  the  animal  with  the 
ceremonies  practised  at  the  burial  of  a  Muslim,  and  escaped  punishment 
(perhaps  a  severe  one)  by  informing  the  judge  tliat  his  dog  had  made  a 
will,  leaving  to  him  (the  Kadee)  a  sum  of  money. — (*  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,'  art.  Cadhi.) 
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Sultan  Ez-Zahir  Beybars  (as  I  learn  from  the  Bash 
Katib  of  the  Kadee)  bequeathed  a  garden,  which  is 
called  "  gheyt  el-kuttah"  (or  the  garden  of  the  cat), 
near  his  mosque,  on  the  north  of  Cairo,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cats  :  but  this  garden  has  been  sold,  over  and  over 
again,  by  the  trustees  and  purchasers :  the  former  sold  it 
on  pretence  of  its  being  too  much  out  of  order  to  be 
rendered  productive,  excepting  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense;  and  it  now  produces  only  a  "  hekr "  (or  quit- 
rent)  of  fitteen  piasters  a  year,  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  destitute  cats.  Almost  the  whole 
expense  of  their  support  has,  in  consequence,  fallen  upon 
the  Kadee,  who,  by  reason  of  his  office,  is  the  guardian 
of  this  and  all  other  charitable  and  pious  legacies,  and 
must  sutfer  for  the  neglect  of  his  predecessors.  Latterly, 
however,  the  duty  of  feeding  the  cats  has  been  very  inade- 
quately performed.  Many  persons  in  Cairo,  when  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  a  cat,  send  or  take  it  to  the  Kadee's 
house,  and  let  it  loose  in  the  great  court. 

The  atfability  of  the  Egyptians  towards  each  other 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  Chapter.  Towards 
foreigners  who  do  not  conform  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  profess  the  same  way  of  thinking,  they  are 
polite  in  their  address,  but  cold  and  reserved,  or  para- 
sitical, in  conversation.  With  such  persons,  and  even 
among  themselves,  they  often  betray  much  impertinent 
curiosity.  They  are  generally  extremely  afraid  of 
making  to  themselves  enemies ;  and  this  fear  frequently 
induces  them  to  uphold  each  other,  even  when  it  is 
criminal  to  do  so. 

Cheerfulness  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  people.  Some  of  them  profess  a  great  contempt  for 
frivolous  amusements ;  but  most  take  pleasure  in  such 
pastimes  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  easily  they  are 
amused :  wherever  there  are  crowds,  noise,  and  bustle, 
they  are  delighted.  In  their  public  festivals,  there  is 
little  to  amuse  a  person  of  good  education;  but  the 
Egyptians  enjoy  them  as  much  as  we  do  the  best  of  our 
entertainments.  Those  of  the  lower  orders  seem  to  be 
extremely  happy  with  their  pipes  and  coftee,  after  the 
occupations  of  the  day,  in  the  society  of  the  coffee-shop. 
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Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of  the 
East  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  admired  ;  and 
the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled  to  commendation 
on  this  account.  A  word  which  signifies  literally  "a 
person  on  a  journey"  ("  musafir  ")  is  the  term  most 
commonly  employed  in  this  country  in  the  sense  of  a 
visiter  or  guest.  There  are  very  few  persons  here  who 
would  think  of  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of 
it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial  ;  in  which  case  he 
would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners  if  a 
^Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to  be  prepared 
at  the  usual  time  because  a  visiter  happened  to  be  present. 
Persons  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country,  if  living  in 
a  retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper  before 
the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every  passenger  of 
respectable  appearance  to  eat  with  them.  This  is  very 
commonly  done  among  the  lower  orders.  In  cities  and 
large  towns,  claims  on  hospitality  are  unfrequent ;  as 
there  are  many  wekalehs,  or  khans,  where  strangei-s  may 
obtain  lodging;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured:  but  in 
the  villages,  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  entertained 
by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant ;  and  if  the  guest 
be  a  person  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes,  or  even  not 
very  poor,  he  gives  a  present  to  his  hosts  servants,  or 
to  the  host  himself.  In  the  desert,  however,  a  present 
is  seldom  received  from  a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law,  a 
traveller  may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able  to 
afford  it  to  him,  for  three  days. — The  account  of  Abra- 
ham's entertaining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modern 
Bedawee  sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving  at  his  en- 
campment. He  immediately  orders  his  wife  or  women 
to  make  bread  ;  slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal, 
and  dresses  it  in  haste  ;  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other 
provisions  that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the 
bread,  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them 
before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he 
stands  by  them  w  hile  they  eat ;  as  Abraham  did  in  the 
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case  above  alluded  to.  Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  almost 
any  injury  to  themselves  or  their  families,  rather  than 
allow  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection. There  are  Arabs  who  even  regard  the  chastity 
of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
gratification  of  their  guests  ;*  and,  at  an  encampment  of 
the  Bishdreen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons 
in  this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large  portion  of  the 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea)  who  oflfer 
their  unmarried  daughters  to  their  guests,  merely  from 
motives  of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire. 

There  used  to  be,  in  Cairo,  a  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons called  '*  Tufeyleeyeh,"  or  "  Tufeylees  "  (that  is, 
Spungers),  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of 
their  countrymen,  subsisted  entirely  by  spunging :  but 
this  class  has  of  late  very  much  decreased  in  number. 
Wherever  there  was  an  entertainment,  some  of  these 
worthies  were  almost  sure  to  be  found  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  present  of  money  that  they  could  be  induced  to  re- 
tire from  the  company.  They  even  travelled  about  the 
country,  without  the  smallest  coin  in  their  pockets,  in- 
truding themselves  into  private  houses  whenever  they 
wanted  a  meal,  or  practising  various  tricks  for  this  pur- 
pose. Two  of  them,  I  was  told,  a  little  while  since, 
determined  to  go  lo  the  festival  of  the  seyyid  El-Beda- 
wee,  at  Tanta ;  an  easy  journey  of  two  days  and  a  half 
from  Cairo.  Walking  at  their  leisure,  they  arrived  at 
the  small  town  of  Kalyoob  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
journey ;  and  there  found  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  supper. 
One  of  them  went  to  the  Kadee ;  and,  after  saluting 
him,  said — "  O  Kadee,  I  am  a  traveller  from  the  Shar- 
keeyeh,  going  to  Masr;  and  I  have  a  companion  who 
owes  me  fifty  purses,  which  he  has  with  him  at  present, 
and  refuses  to  give  me  ;  and  I  am  actually  in  want  of 
them."  *'  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  the  Kadee.  "  Here,  in 
this  town,"  answered  the  complainant.  The  Kadee 
sent  a  rasool  to  bring  the  accused ;    and  in  the  mean 


*  See  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedoui     ,  &e.,  8vo.  edition,  vol. 
pp.  179  and  180. 
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time,  expecting  considerable  fees  for  a  judgment  in  such 
a  case,  ordered  a  good  supper  to  be  prepared ;  which 
Kadees  of  country  towns  or  villages  generally  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  two  men  were  invited  to 
sup  and  sleep  before  the  case  was  tried.  Next  morning, 
the  parties  were  examined :  the  accused  admitted  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  the  fifty  purses  of  his  cont- 
panion ;  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  ; 
for  they  were  an  encumbrance  to  him  ;  being  only  the 
paper  purses  in  which  coffee  was  sold.  "  We  are  Tu- 
fylees" — he  added ;  and  the  Kadee,  in  anger,  dismissed 
them. 

The  natives  of  Egypt  in  general,  in  common  with  the 
Arabs  of  other  countries,  are  (according  to  our  system  of 
morals)  justly  chargeable  with  a  fault  which  is  regarded 
by  us  as  one  of  great  magnitude  :  it  is  want  of  grati- 
tude.* But  this  I  am  inclined  to  consider  a  relic  of  the 
Bedawee  character  ;  and  as  arising  from  the  very  common 
practice  of  hospitality  and  generosity,  and  from  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  these  virtues  are  absolute  duties 
which  it  would  be  disgraceful  and  sinful  to  neglect. 

The  temperance  and  moderation  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  regard  to  diet,  are  very  exemplary.  Since  my  first 
arrival  in  Egypt,  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  native  of 
this  country  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  unless  it  were  a 
musician  at  an  entertainment,  or  a  dancing  girl,  or  low 
prostitute.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely frugal.  They  show  a  great  respect  for  bread,  as 
the  staff  of  life,t  and  on  no  account  suffer  the  smallest 
portion  of  it  to  be  wasted,  if  they  can  avoid  it.    I  have 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  undeniable 
gratitude  which  the  Arabs  feel  towards  God.  To  such  an  objection  they 
would  reply,  "  We  are  entitled  to  the  good  offices  of  our  fe  low-creatures 
by  the  law  of  God,  but  can  claim  no  benefit  from  our  Maker."  I  once 
afforded  a  refuse  to  a  Bedawee  who  was  in  fear  for  his  life,  but  on  parting- 
he  gave  me  not  a  word  of  thanks  :  had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  implied 
his  thinking  me  a  person  of  mean  disposition,  who  regarded  a  positive 
duty  as  an  act  imposing  obligation.  Hence  the  Arab  usually  acknow- 
ledges a  benefit  merely  by  a  prayer  for  the  long  life,  &c.,  of  his  bene- 
factor. 

t  The  name  which  they  give  to  it  is  "  'eysh,"  which  literally  signifies 
"  life." 
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often  observed  an  Egyptian  take  up  a  small  piece  of 
bread  which  had  by  accident  fallen  in  the  street  or  road, 
and,  after  putting  it  before  his  ]i)>s  and  forehead  three 
times,  place  it  on  one  side,  in  order  that  a  dog  might  eat 
it,  rather  than  let  it  remain  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  The 
following  instance  of  the  excessive  and  unreasonable  re- 
spect of  the  Egyptians  for  bread  has  been  related  to  me 
by  several  persons  ;  but  I  must  say  that  1  think  it  hardly 
credible. — Two  servants  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  their 
masters  house,  eating  their  d  nner,  when  they  observed  a 
Memlook  Bey,  with  several  o\'  his  officers,  riding  along 
the  street  towards  them.  One  of  these  servants  rose, 
from  respect  to  the  grandee,  who,  regarding  him  with 
indignation,  exclaimed,  "  Which  is  the  more  worthy 
of  respect,  the  bread  that  is  before  you,  or  myself?" 
"Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  made,  it  is  said,  a  well- 
understood  signal  with  his  hand,  and  the  unintending 
offender  was  beheaded  on  the  spot. 

The  higher  and  middle  orders  of  Muslims  in  Egypt 
are  scrupulously  cleanly  ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  more 
so  than  in  most  other  countries  :  but  were  not  cleanliness 
a  point  of  their  religion,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  much 
regarded  by  them.  From  what  has  been  said  in  a 
former  Chapter  of  this  work,*  it  appears  that  we  must 
not  judge  of  them,  with  respect  to  this  quality,  from  the 
dirty  state  in  which  they  generally  leave  their  children. 
Their  religious  ablutions  were,  certainly,  very  wisely 
ordained;  personal  cleanliness  being  so  conducive  to 
health  in  a  hot  climate.  The  Egyptians  in  general  are 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  wha  ever  their  religion  has 
pronounced  unclean  and  jiolluting.  One  of  their  ob- 
jections against  wine  is,  that  it  is  unclean  ;  and  I  believe 
that  very  few  of  them,  if  any,  could  be  induced  by  any 
means,  unless  by  a  considerable  bribe,  to  eat  the  smallest 
pirce  of  pig's  flesh ;  excepting  the  peasants  of  the 
Boheyreh  (the  province  on  the  west  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile),  many  of  whom  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  boar,  and  rats.f     I  was  once  amused  with  the  re- 

*  Vol.  i.  page  86. 

f  Dogs,  too,  are  eaten  by  man\'  Maghrab'ees  settled  at  Alexandria, 
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mark  of  a  Muslim,  on  the  subject  of  pork  :  he  observed 
that  the  Franks  were  certainly  a  much  calumniated 
people  :  that  it  was  well  known  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  swine's  flesh  ;  but  that  some  slanderous  persons 
hei-e  asserted  that  it  was  not  only  the  flesh  of  the  unclean 
beast  that  was  eaten  by  the  Franks,  but  also  its  skin, 
and  its  entrails,  and  its  very  blood.  On  being  answered 
that  the  accusation  was  too  true,  he  burst  forth  with  a 
most  hearty  curse  upon  the  infidels,  devoting  them  to  the 
lowest  place  in  hell. 

Many  of  the  butchers  who  supply  the  Muslim  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis  with  meat  are  Jews.  A  few^ 
years  ago,  one  of  the  principal  'ulama  here  complained 
of  this  lact  to  the  Basha  ;  and  begged  him  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Another  of  the  'ulama,  hearing  that  this  person 
had  gone  to  make  the  complaint  above  mentioned,  fol- 
lowed him,  and  urged,  before  the  Basha,  that  the  prac- 
tice was  not  unlawful.  "Adduce  your  proof,"  said  the 
former.  "Here,"  answered  the  other,  "is  my  proof, 
from  the  word  of  God — '  Eat  of  that  whereon  the  name 
of  God  hath  been  commemorated.'  "*  The  chief  of  the 
Jewish  butchers  was  then  summoned,  and  asked  whether 
he  said  anything  previously  to  slaughtering  an  animal  : 
he  answered,  "Yes:  we  always  say,  as  the  Muslims, 
'  In  the  name  of  God  !  God  is  most  great  1'  and  we 
never  kill  an  animal  in  any  other  way  than  by  cutting 
its  throat.'" — The  complaint  was  consequently  dismissed. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  man,  purchasing  a  futeereh  of  a 
baker  in  this  city,  saw  him  take  out  of  his  oven  a  dish  of 
pork  which  he  had  been  baking  for  a  Frank  :  and,  sup- 
posing that  the  other  things  in  the  oven  might  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  unclean  meat,  and  thus  con- 
taminated, immediately  brought  a  soldier  from  the 
nearest  guard-house,  and  caused  the  baker  (who  was  in 
no  slight  alarm,  and  protested  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
there  being  any  pig's  flesh  in  his  oven)  to  be  conducted 
before  the  Zabit.     This  magistrate  considered  the  case 

and  by  descendants  or  the  ssme  people  ;  of  whom  there  are  also  a  few 
in  Cairo,  in  the  quarter  of  Teyloon. 
*  Kur-an,  chap,  vi.  ver.  ilS. 
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of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  the  Basha's 
deewan ;  and  the  president  of  this  council  regarded  it 
as  of  too  serious  and  difficult  a  nature  for  him  to  decide, 
and  accordingly  sent  the  accused  to  be  judged  at  the 
Mahkem'eh.  The  Kadee  desired  the  opinion  of  the 
Muftee,  who  gave  the  following  sentence  : — That  all 
kinds  of  food,  not  essentially  or  radically  impure,  were 
purified  of  any  pollution  which  they  might  have  con- 
tracted by  fire ;  and  consequently,  that  whatever  thing 
of  this  description  was  in  the  oven,  even  if  it  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  pork,  was  clean  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  baked. 

A  short  time  since  the  Bdsha  received,  from  Europe, 
a  set  of  mattresses  and  cushions  stuffed  with  horse-hair, 
to  form  a  deewan  for  his  hareem.  The  ladies  opened 
one  of  the  cushions,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  substance 
which  rendered  them  so  agreeably  elastic ;  and,  disgusted 
in  the  highest  degree  at  seeing  w  hat  they  supposed  to 
be  hogs'  hair,  insisted  upon  throwing  away  the  whole 
deewan. 

A  Frenchman  who  was  employed  here,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  refine  sugar,  by  the  present  Basha,  made  use  of 
blood  for  this  purpose ;  and  since  that,  very  few  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  ventured  to  eat  any  sugar 
made  by  the  Franks  :  the  Basha  was  also  obliged  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  blood  in  his  own  sugar-bakeries  ;  and  the 
white  of  eggs  has  been  employed  in  its  stead.  Some  of 
the  Egyptians,  seeing  the  European  sugar  to  be  very 
superior  to  that  made  here,  use  it ;  holding  the  doctrine 
that  what  is  originally  clean  may  become  clean  again 
after  pollution  :  but  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  coarse 
Egyptian  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  making  sherbet  for  my 
visiters  ;  some  of  whom  hold  long  discussions  with  me  on 
this  subject. 

It  is  a  general  custom  among  the  Egyptians,  after 
washing  clothes,  to  pour  clean  water  upon  tliem,  and  to 
say,  in  doing  so,  "I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but 
God  ;  and  I  testify  that  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle."  * 

*  To  express  that  a  person  has  done  this,  they  say,  "  shahad  el- 
hawaig,"  for  "ghasal  el-hawaig  wa-teshahhad  'aleyha." 
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In  speaking  of  their  religion,  I  have  mentioned  several 
other  practices  instituted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  ; 
most  of  which  are  universally  observed.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  cleanly  practices  and  principles,  and  their 
custom  of  frequently  going  to  the  bath,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  change  their  linen  so  often  as  some  people  of 
more  northern  climates,  who  need  not  so  much  to  do  this 
frequently :  they  often  go  to  the  bath  in  a  dirty  shirt ; 
and,  after  a  thorough  washing,  put  on  the  same  again. 
■  Filial  piety  is  one  of  the  more  remarkable  virtues  of 
this  people.  The  outward  respect  which  they  pay  to 
their  parents  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention. 
Great  respect  is  also  shown  by  the  young  to  those  far 
advanced  in  age ;  *  particularly  to  such  as  are  reputed 
men  of  great  piety  or  learning. 

Love  of  their  country,  and  more  especially  of  homey 
is  another  predominant  characteristic  of  the  modem 
Egyptians.  In  general,  they  have  a  great  dread  of 
quitting  their  native  land.  I  have  heard  of  several  de- 
termining to  visit  a  foreign  country,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
siderable advantages  in  prospect;  but  when  the  time  of 
their  intended  departure  drew  near,  their  resolution 
failed  them.  Severe  oppression  has  lately  lessened  this 
feeling ;  which  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
ignorance  of  foreign  lands  and  their  inhabitants.  It  was 
probably  from  the  same  feeling  prevailing  among  the 
Arabs  of  his  time,  that  Mohammad  was  induced  to  pro- 
mise such  high  rewards  in  a  future  world  to  those  who 
fled  their  country  for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  love 
which  the  Egyptians  have  for  their  native  place,  that  a 
woman  or  girl  in  this  country  will  seldom  consent,  or  her 
parents  allow  her,  to  marry  a  man  who  will  not  promise 
to  reside  with  her  in  her  native  town  or  village  ;  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  reluctance  to  change  the  place  of 
abode  in  this  case  arises  from  the  risk  which  the  female 
incurs  of  wanting  the  protection  of  her  relations.  The 
Bedawees  are  so  attached  to  their  deserts,  and  have  so 

*  See  Leviticus,  xix.  32. 
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grcat  a  contempt  for  people  who  reside  in  towns,  and  for 
agriculturists,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many 
of  them  were  induced  to  settle  even  u\K)n  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  modern  Egyptians,  though 
mostly  descended  from  Bedawees,  while  they  resemble 
their  ancestors  in  love  of  their  native  country,  have  a 
horror  of  the  desert.  One  journey  in  the  desert  fur- 
nishes them  with  tales  of  exaggerated  hardships,  perils, 
and  wonders,  which  they  are  extremely  fond  of  relating 
to  their  less  experienced  countrymen. 

Indolence  pervades  all  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
cepting those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
severe  manual  labour.  It  is  the  result  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  fecundity  of  the  soil.  Even  the  mechanics, 
who  are  extremely  greedy  of  gain,  will  generally  spend 
two  days  in  a  work  which  they  might  easily  accomplish 
in  one ;  and  will  leave  the  most  lucrative  employment  to 
die  away  their  time  with  the  pipe  :  but  the  porter,  the 
groom,  who  runs  before  his  master's  horse,  and  the  boat- 
men, who  are  often  employed  in  towing  the  vessels  up 
the  river  during  calm  and  very  hot  weather,  as  well  as 
many  other  labourers,  endure  extreme  fatigue. 

The  Egy])tians  are  also  excessively  obstinate.  I  have 
mentioned,  in  a  former  Chapter,  that  they  have  been 
notorious,  from  ancient  times,  that  is,  from  the  period  of 
the  Roman  domination,  for  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes 
until  they  have  been  severely  beaten  ;  and  that  they 
often  boast  of  the  number  of  stripes  which  they  have  re- 
ceived before  they  would  part  with  their  money.  Such 
conduct  is  very  common  among  them.  I  was  once  told, 
that  a  fellah,  from  whom  the  value  of  about  four  shillings 
was  demanded  by  his  governor,  endured  so  severe  a 
bastinading  rather  than  pay  this  paltry  sum,  which  he 
declared  he  did  not  possess,  that  the  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  dismissed  ;  but,  striking  him  on  his  face  as  he 
limped  away,  there  fell  out  of  his  mouth  a  gold  coin  of 
the  exact  value  of  the  sum  demanded  of  him  ;  so  that  his 
beating,  terrible  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  what  was  necessary 
to  make  him  pay.  This  disposition  seems  a  strange 
peculiarity  in  their  character  ;  but  it  is  easily  accounted 
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for  by  the  fact  that  they  know  very  well,  the  more 
readily  they  pay,  the  more  will  be  exacted  from  them. 
In  other  respects,  however,  they  are  extremely  obstinate 
and  difficult  to  govern  ;  though  very  obsequious  in  their 
manners  and  professions.  It  is  seldom  that  an  Egyptian 
workman  can  be  induced  to  make  a  thing  exactly  to 
order :  he  v.  ill  generally  follow  his  own  opinion  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  his  employer  ;  and  will  scarcely  ever 
finish  his  work  by  the  time  he  has  promised. 

Though  very  submissive  to  their  governors,  the  fella- 
heen of  Egypt  are  not  deficient  in  courage  when  excited 
by  feuds  among  each  other  ;  and  they  become  excellent 
soldiers. 

In  sensuality,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  indulgence  of 
libidinous  passions,  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  other  natives 
of  hot  climates,  certainly  exceed  more  northern  nations ; 
yet  this  excess  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
climate,  but  more  especially  to  the  institution  of  poly- 
gamy, to  the  facility  with  which  divorcements  are 
accomplished  whenever  a  man  may  wish  to  marry  a  new 
wife,  and  to  the  custom  of  concubinage.  It  is  even  said, 
and,  I  believe,  with  truth,  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
exceed  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  religion  and 
civil  institutions  are  similar;*  and  that  their  country  still 
deserves  the  appellation  of  "  the  abode  of  the  wicked," 
which,  in  the  Kur-an,t  is,  according  to  the  best  com- 
mentators, applied  to  ancient  Egypt,  if  we  take  the  word 
here  translated  "  wicked"  in  its  more  usual  modern  sense 
of  "  debauchees." — A  vice  for  which  the  Memlooks  who 
governed  Egypt  were  infamous,  was  so  spread  by  them 
in  this  country  as  to  become  not  less  rare  here  than  in 
almost  any  other  country  of  the  East ;  but  of  late  years, 
it  is  said  to  have  much  decreased. 

The  most  immodest  freedom  of  conversation  is  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  station 
of  life,  in  Egypt ;  even  by  the  most  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable women,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  who 

*  This  is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  the  Turks,  nor  upon  tlie  Arabs  of 
the  desert. 

f  Chap,  vii.,  ver.  142. 
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often  make  use  of  coarse  language,  but  not  unchaste; 
From  persons  of  the  best  education,  expressions  are  often, 
heard  so  obscene  as  only  to  be  fit  for  a  low  brothel ;  and 
things  are  named,  and  subjects  talked  of,  bj  the  most 
genteel  women,  without  any  idea  of  their  being  inde-' 
corous,  in  the  hearing  of  men,  that  many  prostitutes  in' 
our  country  would  abstain  from  mentioning.  ■  '■ 

The  women  of  Egypt  have  the  character  of  being  thei 
most  licentious  in  their  feelings  of  all  females  who  lay^ 
any  claim  to  be  considered  as  members  of  a  civilized' 
nation ;  and  this  character  is  freely  bestowed  upon  them- 
by  their  countrymen,  even  in  conversation  with  foreigners.i 
Numerous  exceptions  doubtless  exist;  and  I  am  happy 
to  insert  the  following  words  translated  from  a  note  by; 
my  friend  the  sheykh  Mohammad  'Eiyad  Et-Tantawee,' 
on  a  passage  in  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'' 
■"  Many  persons  reckon  marrying  a  second  time  among? 
the  greatest  of  disgraceful  actions.  This  opinion  is  most 
common  in  the  country-towns  and  villages ;  and  the  re-> 
iations  of  my  mother  are  thus  characterized,  so  that  al 
woman  of  them,  when  her  husband  dies  while  she  is' 
young,  or  divorces  her  while  she  is  young,  passes  heH 
life,  however  long  it  may  be,  in  widowhood,  and  never* 
marries  a  second  time." — But  with  respect  to  the  majority 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  it  must,  I  fear,  be  allowed,  thab' 
they  are  very  licentious.  What  liberty  they  have,  manyi 
of  them,  it  is  said,  abuse;  and  most  of  them  are  notj 
considered  safe,  unless  under  lock  and  key ;  to  whichi 
restraint  few  are  subjected.  It  is  believed  that  they' 
possess  a  degree  of  cunning  in  the  management  of  their' 
intrigues  that  the  most  prudent  and  careful  husband  can-! 
not  guard  against ;  and,  consequently,  that  their  plots  are 
seldom  frustrated,  however  great  may  be  the  apparent, 
risk  of  the  undertakings  in  which  they  engage.  Some-  '■ 
times,  the  husband  himself  is  made  the  unconscious 
means  of  gratifying  his  wife's  criminal  propensities.; 
Some  of  the  stories  of  the  intrigues  of  women  in  *  The ' 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  present  faithful  pictures  of; 
occurrences  not  unfrequent  in  the  modern  metropolis  of; 
Egypt.     Many  of  the  men  of  this  city  are  of  opinion  • 
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thai  almost  all  the  women  would  intrigue  if  they  could  do 
so  without  danger ;  and  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  do.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  former 
opinion  was  just ;  and  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  it  is 
over-severe,  because  it  appears,  from  the  customs  with 
regard  to  women  generally  prevailing  here,  that  the 
latter  must  be  false.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an 
intrigue  with  a  female  in  this  place  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived by  a  person  who  is  not  moderately  well  acquainted 
with  Eastern  customs  and  habits.  It  is  not  only  difficult 
for  a  woman  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes  to  admit  her 
paramour  into  the  house  in  which  she  resides,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  have  a  private  interview  with 
a  man  who  has  a  hareem,  in  his  own  house ;  or  to  enter 
(he  house  of  a  man  who  is  neither  married  nor  has  a  con- 
cubine slave,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  causing  their  immediate  interference,  But^ 
as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  women  of  Egypt 
engage  in  intrigues  notwithstanding  such  risks,  it  may 
l>e  supposed  that  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  are 
the  chief  bar  to  most  others.  Among  the  females  of  the 
lower  orders,  intrigues  are  more  easily  accomplished,  and 
frequent. 

The  libidinous  character  of  the  generality  of  the 
women  of  Egypt,  and  the  licentious  conduct  of  a  great 
number  of  them,  may  be  attributed  to  many  causes ; 
partly  to  the  climate,' and  partly  to  their  want  of  proper 
instruction,  and  of  innocent  pastimes  and  employments  :* 
Iwit  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
husbands  themselves  ;  and  to  conduct  far  more  disgraceful 
to  them  than  the  utmost  severity  that  any  of  them  is 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  I  included,  among  these  sup- 
posed causes,  the  degree  of  restraint  imposed  upon  the  women,  and  their 
seclusion  from  open  intercourse  with  tlie  other  sex.  This  I  did,  not  be- 
cause confinement  is  said  to  have  this  efi'ect  in  the  West,  where,  being 
contrary  to  general  custom,  it  is  felt  as  an  oppression,  but  because  the 
assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  Elastern  women  in  general  are  more 
licentiously  disposed  than  the  men,  seemed  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
main  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Eastern  society.  I  did  not  consider 
that  this  argument  is  at  least  counterbalanced  by  what  I  have  before 
mentioned,  that  the  women  who  are  commonly  considered  the  must 
Urentiovi  (namely,  those  of  Egypt)  are  those  who  are  said  to  have  most 
licence. 
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known  to  exercise  in  the  regulations  of  his  hareera. 
The  generality  of  husbands  in  Egypt  endeavour  to 
increase  the  libidinous  feelings  of  their  wives  by  every 
means  in  their  power;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
assiduously  study  to  prevent  tlieir  indulging  those  feelings 
unlawfully.  The  women  are  permitted  to  listen,  screened 
behind  their  windows  of  wooden  lattice-work,  to  innnoral 
songs  and  tales  sung  or  related  in  the  streets  by  men 
whom  they  pay  for  this  entertainment ;  and  to  view  the 
voluptuous  dances  of  the  ghawazee,  and  of  the  effeminate 
khawals.  The  ghawazee,  who  are  professed  prostitutes, 
are  not  unfrequently  introduced  into  the  hareems  of  the 
wealthy,  not  merely  to  entertain  the  ladies  with  their 
dances,  but  to  teach  them  their  voluptuous  arts  ;  and 
even  indecent  puppets  are  sometimes  brought  into  such 
hareems  for  the  amusement  of  the  inmates. — Innumerable 
stories  of  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  women  of 
Egypt  have  been  related  to  me.  The  following  narra- 
tives of  late  occurrences  will  serve  as  specimens. 

A  slave-dealer,  who  had  been  possessed  of  property 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort,  but  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  it,  married  a  young  and  handsome  woman 
in  this  city,  who  had  sufficient  wealth  to  make  up  for  his 
losses.  He  soon,  however,  neglected  her  ;  and  as  he 
was  past  the  prime  of  Hie,  she  became  inditlerent  to  him, 
and  placed  her  affections  upon  another  man,  a  dustman, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  her  house.  She 
purchased,  for  this  person,  a  shop  close  by  her  house  ; 
gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a  less 
degraded  occupation,  as  a  seller  of  grain  and  fodder; 
and  informed  him  that  she  had  contrived  a  plan  for  his 
visiting  her  in  perfect  security.  Her  hareem  had  a  win- 
dow with  hanging  shutters;  and  almost  close  before  this 
window  rose  a  palm-tree,  out-topping  the  house :  this 
tree,  she  observed,  would  afford  her  lover  a  means  of 
access  to  her,  and  of  egress  from  her  apartment  in  case 
of  danger.  She  had  only  one  servant,  a  female,  who 
engaged  to  assist  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  de- 
sires. Pi-eviously  to  her  lover's  first  visit  to  her,  she 
desired  the  servant  to  inform  her  husband  of  what  was 
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about  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  night.  He  determined 
to  keep  watch  ;  and,  having  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
going  out,  and  should  not  return  that  night,  concealed 
himself  in  a  lower  apartment.  At  night,  the  maid  came 
to  tell  him  that  the  visiter  was  in  the  hareem.  He  went 
up  ;  but  found  the  hareem-door  shut.  On  his  trying  to 
open  it,  his  wife  screamed  ;  her  lover,  at  the  same  time, 
escaping  from  the  window,  by  means  of  the  palm-tree. 
She  called  to  her  neighbours  —  '*  Come  to  my  assistance  ! 
Pray  come  !  There  is  a  robber  in  my  house  !" — Several 
of  them  soon  came ;  and,  finding  her  locked  in  her  room, 
and  her  husband  outside  the  door,  told  her  there  was 
nobody  in  the  house  but  her  husband  and  maid.  She 
said  that  the  man  they  called  her  husband  was  a  robber : 
that  her  husband  was  gone  to  sleep  out.  The  latter 
then  informed  them  of  what  had  passed  ;  and  insisted 
that  a  man  was  with  her :  he  broke  open  the  door,  and 
searched  the  room  ;  but,  finding  no  man,  was  reprimanded 
by  his  neighbours,  and  abused  by  his  wife,  for  uttering  a 
slander.  The  next  day,  his  wife,  taking  with  her,  as 
witnesses  of  his  having  accused  her  of  a  criminal  intrigue, 
two  of  the  neighbours  who  had  come  in  on  hearing  her 
screams  for  assistance,  arraigned  her  husband  at  the  Mah- 
kera'eh  as  the  slanderer  of  a  virtuous  woman  without  the 
evidence  of  his  own  sight  or  of  other  witnesses.  Being 
convicted  of  this  offence,  he  was  punished  with  eighty 
stripes,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Kur-an.* 
His  wife  now  asked  him  if  he  would  divorce  her  ;  but  he 
refused.  For  three  days  after  this  event,  they  lived 
peaceably  together.  On  the  third  night,  the  wife, 
having  invited  her  lover  to  visit  her,  bound  her  husband, 
hand  and  foot,  while  he  was  asleep,  and  tied  him  down 
to  the  mattress.  Shortly  after,  her  lover  came  up,  and, 
waking  the  husband,  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  call,  and  remained  with  the  wife  for  several 
hours,  in  his  presence.  As  soon  as  the  intruder  had 
gone,  the  husband  was  unbound  by  his  wife,  and  called 
out  to  his  neighbours,  beating  her  at  the  same  time  with 

*  Chap,  xxiv.,  ver.  4. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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such  violence  that  she,  also,  began  to  call  for  assistance. 
The  neighbours  coming  in,  and  seeing  him  in  a  fury, 
easily  believed  her  assertion  that  he  had  become  raving 
mad,  and,  trying  to  soothe  him  with  kind  words  and 
prayers  that  God  would  restore  him  to  sanity,  liberated 
her  from  his  grasp.  She  procured,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
rasool  from  the  Kadee ;  and  went,  with  him  and  her 
husband  and  several  of  her  neighbours  who  had  witnessed 
the  beating  that  she  had  received,  before  the  judge. 
The  neighbours  unanimously  declared  their  opinion  that 
her  husband  was  mad  ;  and  the  Kadee  ordered  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  Maristan*  (or  common  mad- 
house) :  but  the  wife,  affecting  to  pity  him,  begged  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  chain  him  in  an  apartment  in 
her  house,  that  she  might  alleviate  his  sufferings  by 
waiting  upon  him.  The  Kadee  assented  ;  praising  the 
benevolence  of  the  woman,  and  praying  that  God  might 
reward  her.  She  accordingly  procured  an  iron  collar 
and  a  chain  from  the  Maristan,  and  chained  him  in 
a  lower  apartment  of  her  house.  Every  night,  in  his 
presence,  her  lover  visited  her :  after  which  she  impor- 
tuned him  in  vain  to  divorce  her;  and  when  the  neigh- 
bours came  in  daily  to  ask  how  he  was,  the  only  answer 
he  received  to  his  complaints  and  accusations  against  his 
wife  was— "God  restore  thee!  God  restore  thee!" 
Thus  he  continued  about  a  month  ;  and  his  wife,  finding 
that  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  divorce  her,  sent  for 
a  keeper  of  the  Maristan  to  take  him.  The  neighbours 
came  round  as  he  left  the  house  :  one  exclaimed — 
"  There  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God  !  God 
restore  thee!" — anotlier  said — "How  sad!  He  was 
really  a  worthy  man  :" — a  third  remarked — "  Badingansf 
are  very  abundant  just  now." — While  he  was  confined  in 
the  Mdristan,  his  wife  came  daily  to  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  divorce  her:  on  his  answering,  "No," 
she  said — "  Then  chained  you  may  lie  until  you  die ; 

*  Vulqarly  called  "  Muristan." 

•j-  Madness  is  said  to  be  more  common  and  more  violent  in  Egypt 
when  the  black  badingan  (or  black  egg-plant)  is  in  season:  that  is,  in 
the  hot  weather. 
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and  my  lover  shall  come  to  me  constantly."  At  length, 
after  seven  months'  confinement,  he  consented  to  divorce 
her ;  upon  which  she  procured  his  liberation  ;  and  he 
fulfilled  his  promise.  Her  lover  was  of  too  low  a  grade 
to  become  her  husband ;  so  she  remained  unmarried  ; 
and  received  him  whenever  she  pleased :  but  the  maid 
revealed  the  true  history  of  this  affair ;  and  it  soon 
became  a  subject  of  common  talk. 

When  the  wife  of  a  man  of  wealth  or  rank  engages  in 
a  criminal  intrigue,  both  she  and  her  paramour  generally 
incur  great  danger.*  Last  year,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  army  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
her  husband  from  the  metropolis  (where  he  always  resided 
with  her  when  not  on  military  duty)  to  invite  a  Christian 
merchant,  of  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
silks,  to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  went  to  her  house  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  found  a  eunuch  at  the  door,  who  took 
him  to  another  house,  disguised  him  in  the  loose  outer 
garments  and  veil  of  a  lady,  and  then  brought  him  back, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  mistress.  He  passed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  night  with  her  :  and,  rising  before  she 
awoke,  put  into  his  pocket  a  purse  which  he  had  given 
her,  and  went  down  to  the  eunuch,  who  conducted  him 
again  to  the  house  where  he  had  put  on  his  disguise ; 
having  here  resumed  his  own  outer  clothes,  he  repaired 
to  his  shop.  Soon  after,  the  lady,  who  had  missed  the 
purse,  came,  and  taxed  him  with  having  taken  it :  she 
told  him  that  she  did  not  want  money,  but  only  desired 
his  company ;  and  begged  him  to  come  to  her  again  in 
the  ensuing  evening  ;  which  he  promised  to  do :  but  in 
the  afternoon,  a  female  servant  from  the  house  of  this 
lady  came  to  his  shop,  and  told  him  that  her  mistress  had 
mixed  some  poison  in  a  bottle  of  water  which  she  had 
ordered  to  be  given  him  to  drink.    This  mode  of  revenge 

*  "  How  many  men,  in  Masr,"  said  one  of  my  friends  to  me,  "  have 
lost  their  lives  on  account  of  women  I  A  very  handsome  youn^  liber- 
tine, who  lived  in  this  house  which  you  now  occupy,  was  beheaded  here 
in  the  streetljefore  his  own  door,  for  an  intri^e  with  the  wife  of  a  Bey  ; 
and  all  the  women  of  Masr  wept  for  him." 

G    2 
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is  said  to  have  been  often  adopted  when  the  woman's 
paramour  has  given  her  even  a  slight  otfence. 

It  is  seldom .  that  the  wife  of  a  Muslim  is  guilty  of  a 
criminal  intrigue  without  being  punished  with  death  if 
there  be  four  witnesses  to  the  fact,  and  they  or  the  hus- 
band prosecute  her ;  and  not  always  does  she  escape  this 
punishment  if  she  be  detected  by  any  of  the  officers  of 
justice  :  in  the  latter  case,  four  witnesses  are  not  required, 
and  often  the  woman,  if  of  a  respectable  family,  is  put  to 
death,  generally  in  private,  on  the  mere  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  the  government :  but  a  bribe  will  sometimes  save 
her  ;  for  it  will  always  be  accepted,  if  it  can  with  safety. 
Drowning  is  the  punishment  now  almost  always  inflicted, 
publicly,  upon  women  convicted  of  adultery  in  Cairo  and 
other  large  towns  of  Egypt,  instead  of  that  ordained  by 
the  law,  which  is  stoning,  A  few  months  ago,  a  poor 
woman  of  this  city  married  a  man  whose  trade  was  that 
of  selling  fowls,  and,  while  living  with  him  and  her 
mother,  took  three  other  lodgings,  and  married  three 
other  husbands  ;  all  of  whom  were  generally  absent  from 
the  metropolis  :  so  she  calculated  that  when  any  of  these 
three  persons  came  to  town  for  a  few  days,  she  might 
easily  find  an  excuse  to  go  to  him.  They  happened,  un- 
fortunately for  her,  to  come  to  town  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  all  of  them  went,  the  same  evening,  to  inquire  for 
her  at  her  mother's  house.  Being  much  embarrassed  by 
their  presence,  and  her  first  husband  being  also  with  her, 
she  feigned  to  be  ill,  and  soon  to  become  insensible  ;  and 
was  taken,  by  her  mother,  to  an  inner  room.  One  of  the 
husbands  proposed  to  give  her  something  to  restore  her : 
another  wished  to  try  a  different  remedy  :  they  began  to 
contend  which  was  the  best  medicine ;  and  one  of  them 
said,  "I  shall  give  her  what  I  please:  is  not  she  my 
wife?"  "Your  wife!"  exclaimed  each  of  the  three 
other  husbands  at  the  same  time  :  "  she  is  my  wife." 
Each  proved  his  marriage  :  the  woman  was  taken  to  the 
Mahkem'eh ;  tried  ;  condemned  to  death  ;  and  thrown 
into  the  Nile.  Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  before  in  this 
country,  a  similar  case  occurred ;  a  woman  married  three 
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soldiers,  of  the  nizam,  or  regular  troops.    She  was  buried 
in  a  hole,  breast-deep,  and  then  shot. 

A  woman  may  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  trust  in 
palliating  circumstances,  or  the  support  of"  powerful 
friends,  to  save  her  from  the  penalty  of  death,  in  case  of 
her  detection  in  a  criminal  intercourse  :  as  in  the  following 
instance.  The  Basha,  last  year,  gave  one  of  the  slaves 
in  his  hareem  in  marriage  to  a  rich  slave-merchant,  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  many  of  his  memlooks  and 
female  slaves.  This  man  was  not  only  unfaithful  to  her, 
but  utterly  neglected  her :  and  she,  in  consequence, 
formed  an  improper  intimacy  with  a  merchant  of  whom 
she  was  a  frequent  customer.  One  day,  when  her  hus- 
band was  out,  a  black  slave  belonging  to  him  happened 
to  see  a  man's  head  at  a  small  aperture  in  a  window  of 
the  hareem.  He  immediately  went  up  to  search  the 
room  of  the  wife ;  who,  hearing  him  coming,  locked  her 
paramour  in  an  adjoining  closet.  The  slave  broke  open 
the  door  of  the  closet,  and  the  man  within  rushed  at  him 
with  a  dagger  which  he  wore  in  his  girdle  ;  but  the 
former  seized  the  blade  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  woman  held 
him  until  her  lover  had  escaped ;  she  then  kissed  the 
slave's  hand  and  implored  him  not  to  cause  her  death  by 
informing  her  husband  of  what  had  passed  :  she,  how- 
ever, found  him  inexorable  :  he  immediately  went  to  his 
master,  showing  his  bleeding  hand,  and  telling  him  the 
cause  of  the  wound.  The  woman,  meanwhile,  fled  to  the 
Basha's  hareem,  for  protection.  Her  husband  demanded 
of  the  Basha  that  she  should  be  given  up,  and  put  to 
death  ;  and  the  request  being  deemed  a  proper  one,  she 
was  brought  before  her  former  master  to  answer  for  her 
crime.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet ;  kissed  the  skirt  of 
his  clothing ;  and  acquainted  him  with  her  husband's 
vicious  conduct,  and  his  utter  neglect  of  her ;  and  the 
Basha,  feeling  himself  insulted  by  the  husband's  conduct, 
spat  in  his  face,  and  sent  back  the  wife  to  his  own  hareem. 
Her  paramour  did  not  live  long  after  this :  he  was 
smothered  in  the  house  of  some  courtesans ;  but  none  of 
these  women  were  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
which  of  them  committed  the  act. 
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For  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  women,  and  their 
general  conduct  towards  the  fair  sex,  the  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  other  Muslims,  have  been  reprehended  with 
too  great  severity.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  consider 
it  necessary,  or  even  delicate,  to  consult  the  choice  of  a 
girl  under  age  previously  to  giving  her  away  in  matrir 
mony  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  man  of  the  middle  or 
higher  classes,  almost  always,  makes  his  choice  of  a  wife 
from  hearsay,  or  as  a  person  blindfold  ;  having  no  means 
of  seeing  her  until  the  contract  is  made,  and  she  is 
brought  to  his  house.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  any  mutual  attachment  before  marriage. 
Both  sexes,  in  truth,  are  oppressed  by  tyrannical  laws  and 
customs ;  but,  happily,  they  regard  their  chains  as 
becoming  and  honourable  :  they  would  feel  themselves 
disgraced  by  shaking  them  off.  As  to  the  restraint  which 
is  exercised  towards  the  women,  I  have  before  remarked 
that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  voluntary  on  their  part,  and 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  less  strict  in  Egypt  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  Turkish  empire :  it  is  certainly  far 
less  so  than  it  has  been  represented  to  be  by  many  per- 
sons. They  generally  look  upon  this  restraint  with  a 
degree  of  pride,  as  evincing  the  husband's  care  for  them  ; 
and  value  themselves  upon  their  being  hidden  as  treasures.* 
In  good  society,  it  is  considered  highly  indecorous  to 
inquire,  in  direct  terms,  respecting  the  health  of  a  friend's 
wife,  or  of  any  female  in  his  house,  unless  she  be  a 
relation  of  the  person  who  makes  the  inquiry.  One  of 
my  Egyptian  acquaintances  asking  another  native  of  this 
country,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  what  was  the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  he  had  seen  in  the  land  of  the 
infidels,  the  latter,  thinking  lightly  of  all  that  he  had 
observed  really  worthy  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  an 
unprejudiced  and  a  sensible  man,  gave  the  following 
answer : — *'  I  witnessed  nothing  so  remarkable  as  this 
fact.  It  is  the  custom  of  every  person  among  the  rich 
and  great,  in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France,  frequently 

*  A  respectable  female  is  generally  addressed,  in  a  letter,  as  "  the 
guarded  ladv,  and  concealed  jewel"  ("  es-sitt  el-masooneh  wa-l-goharah 
el-meknooneh"). 
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to  invite  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  both  men  and 
women,  to  an  entertainment  in  his  house.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  company  are  received  are  lighted  with  a  great 
number  of  candles  and  lamps.  There,  the  men  and 
women  assemble  promiscuously  ;  the  women,  as  you  well 
know,  unveiled  :  and  a  man  may  sit  next  to  another's 
wife,  whom  he  has  never  seen  before,  and  may  walk,  talk, 
and  even*  dance  with  her,  in  the  very  presence  of  her 
own  husband,  who  is  neither  angry  nor  jealous  at  such 
disgraceful  conduct." 

The  Egyptians  are  equally  remarkable  for  generosity 
and  cupidity.  That  two  such  opposite  qualities  should 
be  united  in  the  same  mind  is  not  a  little  surprising ;  but 
such  is  generally  the  case  with  this  people.  An  over- 
reaching and  deceitful  disposition  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, which  is  too  common  among  all  nations,  is  one 
of  the  most  notorious  faults  of  the  Egyptian :  in  such 
cases,  he  seldom  scruples  to  frame  a  tialsehood  which 
may  better  his  bargain.  Among  people  who  groan  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  and  rapacious  government 
(and  such  has  long  been  the  government  of  Egypt),  a 
disposition  to  avarice  invariably  predominates  :  for  a  man 
is  naturally  most  tenacious  of  that  which  is  most  liable 
to  be  taken  from  him ;  and  hence  the  oppressed  Egyp- 
tian, when  he  has  a  sum  of  money  which  he  does  not 
require  for  necessary  expenses,  and  cannot  profitably  em- 
ploy, generally  lays  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  ornaments 
for  his  wife  or  wives  ;  which  ornaments  he  can  easily 
convert  again  into  money.  Hence,  also,  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  this  country  (as  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  almost 
every  country  under  similar  political  circumstances)  for 
a  man  to  hide  treasure  in  his  house,  under  the  paved 
floor,  or  in  some  other  part ;  and  as  many  a  person  who 
does  so  dies  suddenly,  without  being  able  to  inform  his 
family  where  is  his  "  makhba,"  or  hiding-place,  money 
is  not  unfrequently  discovered  on  pulling  down  houses. 
— A  vice  near  akin  to  cupidity,  namely  envy,  I  believe 
to  be  equally  prevalent  among  the  modern  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  the  whole  Arab  race ;  for  many  of  them 
are  candid  enough  to  confess  their  own  opinion  that  this 
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hateful  disposition  is  almost  wholly  concentrated  in  the 
minds  of  their  nation. 

The  Esryptians  are  generally  honest  in  the  payment  of 
debts.  Their  Prophet  asserted  that  even  martyrdom 
would  not  atone  for  a  debt  undischarged.  Few  of  them 
ever  accept  interest  for  a  loan  of  money  ;  as  it  is  strictly 
forbidden  by  their  law. 

Constant  veracity  is  a  virtue  extremely  rare  in  modern 
Egypt.  Falsehood  was  commended  by  the  Prophet 
when  it  tended  to  reconcile  persons  at  variance  with 
each  other :  also  when  practised  in  order  to  please  one's 
wife  ;  and  to  obtain  any  advantage  in  a  war  with  the 
enemies  of  the  faith :  though  highly  reprobated  in  other 
cases.  This  ofl'ers  some  little  palliation  of  the  general 
practice  of  lying  which  prevails  among  the  modern 
Arabs  ;  for,  if  people  are  allowed  to  lie  in  certain  cases, 
they  insensibly  contract  a  habit  of  doing  so  in  others. 
Though  most  of  the  Egyptians  often  lie  designedly,  they 
are  seldom  heard  to  retract  an  unintentional  misstatement 
without  expressing  themselves  thus — "  No  :  I  beg  ibr- 
giveness  of  God  :  *  it  was  so  and  so  ;"  as,  in  stating  any- 
thing of  which  they  are  not  quite  certain,  they  say, 
"  God  is  all-knowing. "t — I  may  here  mention  (and  I 
do  it  with  some  feeling  of  national  pride)  that  some  years 
ago,  there  was  an  Armenian  jeweller  in  this  city  (Cairo) 
so  noted  for  his  veracity,  that  his  acquaintances  deter- 
mined to  give  him  some  appellation  significant  of  his  pos- 
sessing a  virtue  so  rare  among  them  ;  and  the  name  they 
gave  him  was  "  El-Ingileezee,"  or  The  Engliskman, 
which  has  become  his  family  name.  It  is  common  to 
hear  tradesmen  in  this  place,  when  demanding  a  price 
which  they  do  not  mean  to  abate,  say,  "  One  word  ;  the 
word  of  the  English  :"J  they  also  often  say,  "  The  word 
of  the  Franks,"  in  this  sense  :  but  I  never  heard  any 
particular  nation  thus  honourably  distinguished  except- 
ing the  English  and  the  Maghrab'ees,  or  Western 
Arabs,  which    latter   people   have  acquired   this    repu- 

*  "  La  :  astaghfir  Allah."  f  "  Allahu  aalara." 

1 "  Kilmet  el-Indleez." 
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tation  by  being  rather  more  veracious  than  most  other 
Arabs. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  practice  of  swearing  by 
God  which  prevails  among  the  Egyptians  :  I  must  here 
add,  that  many  of  them  scruple  not  to  make  use  of  an 
oath  with  the  view  of  obtaining  credit  to  a  falsehood. 
In  this  case,  they  sometimes  say,  "Wa-llahil"  ("By 
God  !  ■') — but  more  commonly,  "  Wa-llah  !  " — for  though 
the  latter  expression  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  former, 
they  pretend  that  it  may  also  be  used  as  an  ejaculation 
in  praise  of  God  ;  whereas  "  Wa-llahi"  is  a  decided  oath, 
and  if  uttered  to  a  falsehood,  is  a  heinous  sin.  Such  an 
oath,  if  violated,  must  be  expiated  by  once  feeding  or 
clothing  ten  poor  men,  liberating  a  Muslim  slave,  or  cap- 
tive, or  fasting  three  days,*  This,  however,  is  the  ex- 
piation allowed  by  the  Kur-an  only  for  an  inconsiderate 
oath :  yet  the  modern  Muslims  sometimes  observe  it  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  a  deliberate 
false  oath  ;  and  they  generally  prefer  the  fast  to  either 
of  the  other  modes  of  expiation.  There  are  some  oaths 
which,  I  believe,  few  Muslims  would  falsely  take  ;  such 
as  saying  three  times,  "  By  God  the  Great !  "f — and 
the  oath  upon  the  mus-haf  (or  copy  of  the  Kur-an) — 
saying,  "  By  what  this  contains  of  the  word  of  God  !" — 
but  a  form  of  oath  that  is  still  more  to  be  depended  upon 
is  that  of  saying,  "  I  impose  upon  myself  divorcement":!: 
(that  is,  the  divorce  of  my  wife,  if  what  I  say  be  false)  ; 
or,  "  I  impose  upon  myself  interdiction  !  "§  which  has 
a  similar  m.eaning  ("  My  wife  be  unlawful  to  me  !  ") — 
or,  "  I  impose  upon  myself  a  triple  divorcement!"  ||  — 
which  binds  by  the  irrevocable  divorce  of  the  wife.  It 
a  man  use  any  one  of  these  three  forms  of  oath  falsely, 
his  wife,  if  behave  but  one,  is  divorced  by  the  oath  it- 
self, if  proved  to  be  false,  without  further  ceremony; 
and  if  he  have  two  or  more  wives,  he  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  choose  one  of  them  to  put  away.  There 
are,  however,  abandoned  liars  who  will  swear  falsely  by 

*  Kur-an,  chap,  v.,  ver.  91.  f  "  Wa-llahi-l-azeem.' 

X  "  'Aleiya-t-talak."  $"  'Aleiva-1-haram." 

II  '"  'Aleiya-t-talak  bi-t-telateh." 

g3 
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the  oath  that  is  generally  held  most  binding.     A  poet 
speaking  of  a  character  is  this  description  says, 

"  But  Abu-l-Mo"alla  is  most  false 
When  he  swears  by  the  oath  of  divorce." 

The  generality  of  the  Egyptians  are  easily  excited  td 
quarrel  ;  particularly  those  of  the  lower  orders,  who, 
when  enraged,  curse  each  other's  fathers,  mothers,  beards, 
&c. ;  and  lavish  upon  each  other  a  variety  of  opprobrious 
epithets;  such  as  "son  of  the  dog,  pimp,  pig,"  and  an 
appellation  which  they  tl^iink  still  worse  than  any  of 
these,  namely  "  Jew."  When  one  curses  the  father  of  the 
other,  the  latter  generally  retorts  by  cursing  the  father 
and  mother  and  sometimes  the  whole  household  of  his 
adversary.  They  menace  each  other ;  but  seldom  pro- 
ceed to  blows.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  I  have 
seen  low  persons  in  this  country  so  enraged  as  to  bite, 
and  grasp  each  other  by  the  throat.  I  have  also  wit- 
nessed many  instances  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  when  grossly 
insulted :  1  have  often  heard  an  Egyptian  say,  on  re- 
ceiving a  blow  from  an  equal,  "  God  bless  thee  !"  "  God 
requite  thee  good!"  "  Beat  me  again."  In  general,  a 
quarrel  terminates  by  one  or  both  parties  saying,  "  Jus- 
tice is  against  me  :"*  often,  after  this,  they  recite  the 
Fflt'hah  together ;  and  then,  sometimes  embrace  and 
kiss  one  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  particularly  prone  to  satire  ;  and 
often  display  considerable  wit  in  their  jeers  and  jests. 
Their  language  affords  them  great  facilities  for  punning, 
and  for  ambiguous  conversation,  in  which  they  very  fre- 
quently indulge.  The  lower  orders  sometimes  lampoon 
their  rulers  in  songs,  and  ridicule  those  enactments  of 
the  government  by  which  they  themselves  most  suffer. 
I  was  once  much  amused  with  a  song  which  I  found  to 
be  very  popular  in  the  town  and  district  of  Aswdn,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt :  its  burden  was  a  plain 
invocation  to  the  plague  to  take  their  tyrannical  governor 

*  "  El-hakk  "aleiya." 
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and  his  Copt  clerk.  Another  song,  which  was  popular 
throughout  Egypt  during  my  first  visit  to  this  country, 
and  which  was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  an  increase 
of  the  income-tax  called  "  firdeh,"  began  thus  :  "  You 
who  have  [nothing  on  your  head  but]  a  libdeh  1  sell  it, 
and  pay  the  firdeh."  The  libdeh,  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, is  a  felt  cap,  which  is  worn  under,  or  instead  of, 
the  turban  ;  and  the  man  must  be  very  poor  who  has  no 
other  covering  than  this  for  his  head. 


(     138     ) 
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INDUSTRY. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contrast  the  present  poverty  of 
Egypt  with  its  prosperity  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
variety,  elegance,  and  exquisite  finish  displayed  in  its 
manufactures  attracted  the  admiration  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  its  inhabitants  were  in  no  need  of  foreign 
commerce  to  increase  their  wealth,  or  to  add  to  their 
comforts.  Antiquarian  researches  show  us  that  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life  dis- 
tinguished the  Egyptians  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  at  a 
yet  earlier  period.  Not  only  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
priests  and  military  chiefs,  but  also  a  great  proportion  of 
the  wealthy  agriculturists,  and  other  private  individuals, 
in  those  remote  times,  passed  a  life  of  the  most  refined 
luxury,  were  clad  in  linen  of  the  most  delicate  fabric, 
and  reclined  on  couches  and  chairs  which  have  served  as 
models  for  the  furniture  of  our  modern  saloons.  Nature 
is  as  lavish  of  her  favours  as  she  was  of  old  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  but,  for  many  cen- 
turies, they  have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  steady 
government :  each  of  their  successive  rulers,  during  this 
long  lapse  of  time,  considering  the  uncertain  tenure  of  his 
power,  has  been  almost  wholly  intent  upon  increasing  his 
own  wealth ;  and  thus,  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  has 
gradually  perished,  and  the  remnant,  in  general,  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  afflicting  poverty.  The 
male  portion  of  the  population  of  Egypt  being  scarcely 
greater  than  is  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  as  much 
of  the  soil  as  is  subject  to  the  natural  inundation,  or 
easily  irrigated  by  artificial  means,  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  who  devote  themselves  to  manufactures  in  this 
country  is  comparatively  very  small ;  and  as  there  are  so 
few  competitors,  and,  at  present,  few  persons  of  wealth 
to  encourage  them,  their  works  in  general  display  but 
little  skill.  But  the  low  state  of  the  manual  arts  has,  in 
a  great  degree,  been  occasioned  by  another  cause ;  the 
Turkish  Sultan  Seleem,  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt, 
took  with  him  thence  to  his  own  country,  as  related  by 
El-Gabartee,*  so  many  masters  of  crafts  which  were  not 
practised  in  Turkey,  that  more  than  fifty  manual  arts 
ceased  to  be  pursued  in  Egypt. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  as  applied  to  the  representation 
of  living  objects,  are,  I  have  already  stated,  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  religion  of  El-Islam  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  Muslims  in  Egypt  who  attempt  the  delinea- 
tion of  men,  lions,  camels,  and  other  animals,  flowers, 
boats,  &c.,  particularly  in  (what  they  call)  the  decora- 
tion of  a  few  shop-fronts,  the  doors  of  pilgrims'  houses, 
&c. ;  though  their  performances  would  be  surpassed  by 
children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  in  our  own  country. 
But  the  Muslim  religion  especially  promotes  industry, 
by  requiring  that  every  man  be  acquainted  with  some 
art  or  occupation  by  which  he  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  able  to  support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him,  and  to  fulfil  all  his  religious  and  moral  duties.  The 
art  in  which  the  Egyptians  most  excel  is  architecture. 
The  finest  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture  are  found 
in  the  Egyptian  metropolis  and  its  environs  ;  and  not 
only  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  are  remark- 
able for  their  grandeur  and  beauty,  but  many  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings,  also,  attract  our  admiration,  especially 
by  their  interior  structure  and  decorations.  Yet  this  art 
has,  of  late  years,  much  declined,  like  most  others  in 
this  country  ;  a  new  style  of  architecture,  partly  Orien- 
tal and  partly  European,  and  of  a  very  plain  description, 
being  generally  preferred.  The  doors,  ceilings,  win- 
dows, and  pavements  of  the  buildings  in  the  older  style, 
which  have  already  been  described,  display  considerable 

*  Near  the  beginning  of  his  History. 
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taste,  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  so,  also,  do  most  of  the 
Egyptian  manufactures  ;  though  many  of  them  are  rather 
clumsy,  or  ill  finished.  The  turners  of  wood,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  that  of  making  the  lattice-work  of 
windows,  were  very  numerous,  and  their  Mork  was  gene- 
rally neater  than  it  is  at  present;  they  have  less  employ- 
ment now,  as  windows  of  modern  houses  are  often  made 
of  glass.  The  turner,  like  most  other  artisans  in  Egypt, 
sits  to  his  work.  In  the  art  of  glass-making,  for  which 
Egypt  was  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  this  country  possess  but  little  skill  ; 
they  have  lost  the  art  of  manufacturing  coloured  glass 
for  windows ;  but,  for  the  construction  of  windows  of 
this  material,  they  are  still  admired,  though  not  so  much 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  adoption  of  a 
new  style  of  architecture  diminished  the  demand  for 
their  work.  Their  pottery  is  generally  of  a  rude  kind  ; 
it  mostly  consists  of  porous  bottles  and  jars,  for  cooling,  as 
well  as  keeping,  water.  For  their  skill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  morocco  leather,  they  are  justly  celebrated.  The 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  they  employ  in  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures  :  of  the  former,  they  make 
seats,  coops,  chests,  frames  for  beds,  &c. ;  of  the  latter, 
baskets,  panniers,  mats,  brooms,  fly-whisks,  and  many 
other  utensils.  Of  the  fibres  also  that  grow  at  the  foot 
of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree  are  made  most  of  the 
ropes  used  in  Egypt.  The  best  mats  (which  are  much 
used  instead  of  carpets,  particularly  in  summer)  are 
made  of  rushes.  Egypt  has  lost  the  celebrity  which  it 
enjoyed  in  ancient  times  for  its  fine  linen ;  the  linen, 
cotton,  Hnd  woollen  cloths,  and  the  silks  now  woven  in 
this  country,  are  generally  of  coarse  or  poor  qualities. 

The  Egyptians  have  long  been  famous  for  the  art  of 
hatching  fowls'  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  This  practice, 
though  obscurely  described  by  ancient  authors,  appears  to 
have  been  common  in  Egypt  in  very  remote  times.  The 
building  in  which  the  process  is  performed  is  called,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  "  maamal  el-firakh,"  and,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  "  maamal  el-farroog;"  in  the  former  division  of 
the  country,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  such  esta- 
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blishments ;  and  in  the  latter,  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber. Most  of  the  superintendents,  if  not  all,  are  Copts. 
The  proprietors  pay  a  tax  to  the  government.  The 
maamal  is  constnicted  of  burnt  or  sun-dried  bricks ;  and 
consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  small  ovens  and  cells  for 
fire,  divided  by  a  narrow  vaulted  passage  ;  each  oven 
being  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  having  above  it  a  vaulted  fire- 
cell,  of  the  same  size,  or  rather  less  in  height.  Each 
oven  communicates  with  the  passage  by  an  aperture  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  enter. ;  and  with  its  fire-cell  by  a 
similar  aperture ;  the  fire-cells  also  of  the  same  row, 
communicate  with  each  other ;  and  each  has  an  aperture 
in  its  vault  (for  the  escape  of  the  smoke),  which  is 
opened  only  occasionally  ;  the  passage,  too,  has  several 
such  apertures  in  its  vaulted  roof.  The  eggs  are  placed 
upon  mats  or  straw,  and  one  tier  above  another,  usually 
to  the  number  of  three  tiers,  in  the  ovens ;  and  burning 
"  gelleh"  (a  fuel  before  mentioned,  composed  of  the 
dung  of  animals,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  and  made 
into  the  form  of  round  flat  cakes)  is  placed  upon  the 
floors  of  the  fire-cells  above.  The  entrance  of  the  maa- 
mal is  well  closed.  Before  it  are  two  or  three  small 
chambers  for  the  attendant  and  the  fuel,  and  the  chickens 
when  newly  hatched.  The  operation  is  performed  only 
during  two  or  three  months  in  the  year— in  the  spring — 
earliest  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Each 
maamal  in  general  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
ovens ;  and  receives  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
eggs,  during  the  annual  period  of  its  continuing  open  ; 
one  quarter  or  a  third  of  which  number  generally  fail. 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  supply  the  eggs  ;  the 
attendant  of  the  maamal  examines  them  ;  and  afterwards 
usually  gives  one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs  that  he  has 
received.  In  general,  only  half  the  number  of  ovens 
are  used  for  the  first  ten  days  ;  and  fires  are  lighted  only 
in  the  fire- cells  above  these.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
these  fires  are  put  out,  and  others  are  lighted  in  the 
other  fire-cells,  and  fresh  eggs  placed  in  the  ovens  below 
these  last.     On  the  following  day,  some  of  the  eggs  in 
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the  former  ovens  are  removed  and  placed  on  the  floor  ot 
the  fire-cells  above,  where  the  fires  have  been  extin- 
guished. The  general  heat  maintained  during  the  pro- 
cess is  from  100°  to  103°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
The  manager,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  art  from 
his  youth,  knovis,  from  his  long  experience,  the  exact 
temperature  that  is  required  for  the  success  of  the 
operation,  without  having  any  instrument,  like  our  ther- 
mometer, to  guide  him.  On  the  twentieth  day,  some  of 
the  eggs  first  put  in  are  hatched ;  but  most,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  ;  that  is,  after  the  same  period  as  is 
required  in  the  case  of  natural  incubation.  The  weaker 
of  the  chickens  are  placed  in  the  passage  :  the  rest  in  the 
innermost  of  the  anterior  apartments,  where  they  remain 
a  day  or  two  before  they  are  given  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  due.  When  the  eggs  first  placed  have 
been  hatched,  and  the  second  supply  have  hatched,  the 
ovens  in  which  the  former  were  placed,  and  which  are 
now  vacant,  receive  the  third  supply  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  the  second  supply  is  hatched,  a  fourth  is  in- 
troduced in  their  place.  1  have  not  found  that  the  fowls 
produced  in  this  manner  are  inferior  in  point  of  flavour, 
or  in  other  respects,  to  those  produced  from  the  egg  by 
incubation.  The  fowls  and  their  eggs  in  Egypt  are,  in 
both  cases,  and  with  respect  to  size  and  flavour,  very 
inferior  to  those  in  our  country. — In  one  of  the  Egyptian 
newspapers  published  by  order  of  the  government  (No. 
248,  for  the  18th  of  Ramadan,  1246,  or  the  3rd  of 
March,  1831,  of  our  era)  I  find  the  following  state- 
ment:— 


Lower  Egypt. 

lUpper  Egypt 

Number  of  establishments  for  the 

hatching  of  fowls'  eggs  in  the 

present  year          .         •          .                 105 

59 

Number  of  eggs  used          .         ,     19,325,600 

6,878,900 

Number  spoiled         .          .          .       6,255,867 

2,529,660 

Number  hatched       .         .          .     13,069,733 

4,349,240 

Though  the  commerce  of  Egypt  has  much  declined 
since  the  discovery  of  the  passage  from  Europe  to  India 
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by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
monopolies  and  exactions  of  its  present  ruler,  it  is  still 
considerable. 

The  principal  imports  from  Europe  are  woollen  cloths 
(chiefly  from  France),  calico,  plain  muslin,  figured  muslin 
(of  Scotch  manufacture,  for  turbans),  silks,  velvet,  crape, 
shawls  (Scotch,  English,  and  French)  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Kashmeer,  writing-paper  (chiefly  from  Venice), 
fire-arms,  straight  sword-blades  (from  Germany)  for  the 
Nubians,  &c.,  watches  and  clocks,  coftee-cups  and  va- 
rious articles  of  earthenware  and  glass  (mostly  from 
Germany),  many  kinds  of  hardwares,  planks,  metal, 
beads,  wine  and  liqueurs  ;  and  white  slaves,  silks,  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs  and  napkins,  mouth-pieces  of 
pipes,  slippers,  and  a  variety  of  made  goods,  copper 
and  brass  wares,  &c.,  from  Constantinople  : — from  Asia 
Minor,  carpets  (among  which,  the  seggadehs,  or  small 
prayer-carpets),  figs,  &c.  : — from  Syria,  tobacco,  striped 
silks,  'abayehs  (or  woollen  cloaks),  soap  : — from  Arabia, 
coflee,  spices,  several  drugs,  Indian  goods  (as  shawls, 
silks,  muslin,  &c.) : — from  Abyssinia  and  Sennar  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  ostrich- 
feathers,  kurbdgs  (or  whips  of  hippopotamus'  hide), 
tamarind  in  cakes,  gums,  senna  : — from  El-Gharb,  or  the 
West  (that  is,  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  westwards), 
tarbooshes  (or  red  cloth  skull-caps),  burnooses  (or  white 
woollen  hooded  cloaks),  herams  (or  white  woollen  sheets, 
used  for  night-coverings  and  for  dress),  yellow  morocco 
shoes. 

The  principal  exports  to  Europe  are  wheat,  maize, 
rice,  beans,  cotton,  flax,  indigo,  coflee,  various  spices, 
gums,  senna,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers : — to  Turkey,  male 
and  female  Abyssinian  and  black  slaves  (including  a  few 
eunuchs),  rice,  cofliee,  spices,  henna,  &c.  : — to  Syria, 
slaves,  rice,  &c.  : — to  Arabia,  chiefly  corn  : — to  Sennar 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  cotton  and  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  a  few  Syrian  and  Egyptian  striped  silks, 
small  carpets,  beads  and  other  ornaments,  soap,  the 
straight  sword-blades  mentioned  before,  fire-arms,  copper 
wares,  writing-paper. 
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To  convey  some  notion  of  the  value  of  money  in 
Cairo,  I  insert  the  following  list  of  the  present  prices 
of  certain  common  articles  of  food,  &c.  In  the  country 
towns  and  villages,  most  kinds  of  provisions  are  cheaper 
than  in  the  metropolis :  meat,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  about 
half  the  prices  here  mentioned :  wheat  and  bread,  from 
about  one-third  to  half. 

P.    F.    (£.   s.    d.) 
Wheat,  the  ardebb  (or  about  five 

bushels),  from  50  P.  to 
Rice,  the  ardebb,  about  • 

Mutton  or  lamb,  the  rati 
Beef,  do. 

Fowls,  each,  1  P.  10  F.  to 
Pigeons,  the  pair,  1  P.  10  F.  to 
Eggs,  three  for      .  .         . 

Fresh  butter,  the  rati 
Clarified  butter,  do.     2  P.  to 
Cofiee  do.     6  P.  to 

Oebelee  tobacco,  the  ukkah,  15  P.  to 
Sooree        do.  do.        5  P.  to 

Egyptian  loaf-sugar,  the  rati  . 
European       do.  do. 

Summer  grapes  do. 

Later         do.  do.    20  F. 

Fine  biscuit,  the  kantar 
Water,  the  kirbeh  (or  goat's  skin), 

10  F.  to  .*  .  .  . 
Fire-wood,  the  donkey-load  . 
Charcoal,  the  ukkah,  20  F.  to 
Soap,  the  rati  * ' . 
Tallow  candles,  the  ukkah  . 
Best  wax  do  do*.  * 

Note. — The  "rati"  is  about  15f  oz.,  and  the  "ukkah" 
nearly  2f  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  "kantar"  is  100*  rati s. 
P.  denotes  Piasters ;  F.,  Faddahs.  For  a  full  account  of 
Egyptian  measures,  weights,  and  moneys,  see  the  Appendix. 

There  are  in  Cairo  numerous  buildings  called  "  weka- 
lehs,"*  chiefly  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  mer- 
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*  "Wekaleh"  (^enerallv  pronounced  bv  the  Franks  occaleh,  occal, 
&c.)  is  for  "  Dar  el-Wekaleh,"  signifying  a  factory. 
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chants,  and  for  the  reception  of  their  goods.  The 
wekaleh  is  a  building  surrounding  a  square  or  oblong 
court.  Its  ground-floor  consists  of  vaulted  magazines 
for  merchandise,  which  face  the  court ;  and  these  maga- 
zines are  sometimes  used  as  shops.  Above  them  are 
generally  lodgings,  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery 
extending  along  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court ;  or, 
in  the  place  of  these  lodgings,  there  are  other  magazines  ; 
and  in  many  wekalehs,  which  have  apartments  intended 
as  lodgings,  these  apartments  are  used  as  magazines.  In 
general  a  wekaleh  has  only  one  common  entrance,  the 
door  of  which  is  closed  at  night,  and  kept  by  a  porter. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  of  these  buildings  in 
Cairo ;  and  three-fourths  of  that  number  are  within  that 
part  which  constituted  the  original  city. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  work,  that  the  great  thoroughfare-streets  of  Cairo 
generally  have  a  row  of  shops  along  each  side,  not  com- 
municating with  the  superstructures :  so  also  have  many 
of  the  bye-streets.  Commonly  a  portion  of  a  street,  or 
a  whole  street,  contains  chiefly,  or  solely,  shops  appro- 
priated to  one  particular  trade  ;*  and  is  called  the  Sook 
(or  Market)  of  that  trade  ;  or  is  named  after  a  mosque 
there  situated.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  main  street  of  the 
city  is  called  ''Sook  en-Nahhaseen,"  or  the  market  of 
the  sellers  of  copper  wares  (or  simply  "  the  Nahhaseen" 
— the  word  "  Sook"  being  usually  dropped)  ;  another 
|)art  is  called  "  the  Gohargeeyeh,"  or  [market  of]  the 
jewellers;  another,  "the  Khurdageeyeh,"  or  [market 
of]  the  sellers  of  hardwares  ;  another,  "  the  Ghoreeyeh," 
or  [market  of]  the  Ghoreeyeh,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
mosque  situated  there.  These  are  some  of  the  chief 
sooks  of  the  city.  The  principal  Turkish  sook  is  called 
*'  Khan  El-Khaleelee."  Some  of  the  sooks  are  covered 
over  with  matting,  or  with  planks,  supported  by  beams 
extending  across  the  street,  a  little  above  the  shops,  or 
above  the  houses. 


*  This  has  long  been   the  case   in   other   Eastern  countries.      See 
Jeremiah  xxxvii.  21. 


The  shop  of  an  "  'attar,"  who  sells  drugs,  peri'uraes,  wax  candles,  &c. 
The  inscription  on  the  shutter  is  "  Ya  fettah." 
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The  shop  ("dukkan")  is  a  square  recess,  or  cell, 
generally  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  width  ;  or  it  consists  of  two  cells, 
one  behind  the  other,  the  inner  one  serving  as  a  maga- 
zine.* The  floor  of  the  shop  is  even  with  the  top  of  a 
"  mastab'ah,"  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or  brick,  built 
against  the  front.  This  is  usually  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth.  The  front  of  the  shop  is  furnished  with  folding 
shutters,  commonly  consisting  of  three  leaves,  one  above 
another  ;  the  uppermost  of  these  is  turned  up  in  front; 
the  two  other  leaves,  sometimes  folded  together,  are 
turned  down  upon  the  mastab'ah,  and  form  an  even  seat, 
upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or  carpet,  with,  perhaps,  a 
cushion  or  two.  Some  shops  have  folding  doors  instead 
of  the  shutters  above  described.  The  shopkeeper  gene- 
rally sits  upon  the  mastab'ah,  unless  he  be  obliged  to 
retire  a  little  way  within  his  shop  to  make  room  for  two 
or  more  customers,  who  mount  up  on  the  seat,  taking  off 
their  shoes  before  they  draw  up  their  feet  upon  the  mat 
or  carpet.  To  a  regular  customer,  or  one  who  makes 
any  considerable  purchase,  the  shopkeeper  generally  pre- 
sents a  pipe  (unless  the  former  have  his  own  with  him, 
and  it  be  filled  and  lighted),  and  he  calls  or  sends  to  the 
boy  of  the  nearest  cofl'ee-shop,  and  desires  him  to  bring 
some  coffee,  which  is  served  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  house,  in  small  china  cups  placed  within  cups  of 
brass.  Not  more  than  two  persons  can  sit  conveniently 
upon  the  mastab'ah  of  a  shop,  unless  it  be  more  spacious 
than  is  commonly  the  case ;  but  some  are  three  or  four 
feet  broad,  and  the  shops  to  which  they  belong  five  or 
six  feet  in  width ;  and  consequently  these  afibrd  room 
enough  for  four  persons,  or  more,  sitting  in  the  Eastern 
fashion.  The  shopman  generally  says  his  prayers  upon 
the  mastab'ah  in  the  sight  of  the  passengers  in  the  street. 
When  he  leaves  his  shop  for  a  few  minutes,  or  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  either  relies  for  the  protection  of  his 

*  The  tradesman  keeps  his  main  stock  of  goods  (if  more  than  his  shop 
will  contain)  in  this  magazine,  or  in  his  private  dwelling,  or  in  a 
wekaleh. 


Shop  of  a  Turkish  Merchant  in  the  Sock  called  Khan  El-Khakelee. 
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property  upon  the  next  shopkeepers,  or  those  opposite, 
or  hangs  a  net  before  his  shop.  He  seldom  thinks  it 
necessary  to  close  and  lock  the  shutters,  excepting  at 
night,  when  he  returns  to  his  house,  or  when  he  goes  to 
the  mosque,  on  the  Friday,  to  join  in  the  noon-prayers 
of  that  day.  The  apartments  above  the  shops  have  been 
described  in  the  Introduction. 

Buying  and  selling  are  here  very  tiresome  processes  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  modes  of  bargaining. 
When  a  shopkeeper  is  asked  the  price  of  any  of  his 
goods,  he  generally  demands  more  than  he  expects  to 
receive;  the  customer  declares  the  price  exorbitant,  and 
offers  about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  sum  first  named  ; 
the  price  thus  bidden  is,  of  course,  rejected  :  but  the 
shopkeeper  lowers  his  demand ;  and  then  the  customer, 
in  his  turn  bids  somewhat  higher  than  before :  thus  they 
usually  go  on  until  they  meet  about  half-way  between 
the  sum  first  demanded  and  that  first  offered,  and  so  the 
bargain  is  concluded.  But  1  believe  that  most  of  the 
tradesmen  are,  by  European  travellers,  unjustly  blamed 
for  thus  acting :  since  I  have  ascertained  that  many  an 
Egyptian  shopkeeper  will  sell  an  article  for  a  profit  of 
one  per  cent.,  and  even  less.  When  a  person  would 
make  any  but  a  trifling  purchase,  having  found  the  ar- 
ticle that  exactly  suits  him,  he  generally  makes  up  his 
mmd  for  a  long  altercation :  he  mounts  upon  the 
mastab'ah  of  the  shop,  seats  himself  at  his  ease,  fills  and 
lights  his  pipe,  and  then  the  contest  of  words  commences, 
and  lasts  often  half  an  hour,  or  even  more.  Sometimes 
the  shopkeeper  or  the  customer,  interrupts  the  bargain- 
ing by  introducing  some  irrelevant  topic  of  conversation, 
as  if  the  one  had  determined  to  abate  his  demand  no 
further,  or  the  other  to  bid  no  higher :  then  again  the 
haggling  is  continued.  The  bargain  being  concluded, 
and  the  purchaser  having  taken  his  leave,  his  servant 
generally  receives,  from  the  tradesman,  a  small  pre- 
sent of  money,  which,  if  not  given  spontaneously,  he 
scruples  not  to  demand.  In  many  of  the  sooks  in  Cairo 
auctions  are  held  on  stated  days,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
They  are  conducted  by   "  dellals"  (or  brokers),   hired 
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either  by  private  persons  who  have  anything  that  they 
wish  to  sell  in  this  manner,  or  by  shopkeepers ;  and  the 
purchasers  are  of  both  these  classes.  The  "  dellals" 
carry  the  goods  up  and  down,  announcing  the  sums 
bidden  with  cries  of  "  harag"  or  "  har^j,"  &c. — Among 
the  lower  orders,  a  bargain  of  the  most  trifling  nature  is 
often  made  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  of  voice 
and  gesture  :  a  person  ignorant  of  their  language  would 
imagine  that  the  parties  engaged  in  it  were  quarrelling, 
and  highly  enraged.  The  peasants  will  often  say,  when 
a  person  asks  the  price  of  anything  which  they  have  for 
sale,  "Receive  it  as  a  present;"*  this  answer  having 
become  a  common  form  of  speech,  they  know  that  ad- 
vantage will  not  be  taken  of  it ;  and  when  desired  again 
to  name  the  price,  they  will  do  so ;  but  generally  name 
a  sum  that  is  exorbitant. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  enumerate 
all  the  trades  pursued  in  Cairo.  The  principal  of  thenj 
are  those  of  the  draper,  or  seller  of  materials  for  dress 
(who  is  simply  called  "  tagir,"  or  merchant),  and 
of  the  seller  of  ready-made  dresses,  arms,  &c.  (who 
has  the  same  appellation)  ;  the  jeweller  ("  gohargee")  ; 
the  goldsmith  and  silversmith  ("  saigh")  who  only 
works  by. order;  the  seller  of  hardwares  ("khurda- 
gee") ;  the  seller  of  copper  wares  ("  nahhas")  the 
tailor  ("  kheiy at")  ;  the  dyer  ("  sabbdgh")  ;  the  darner 
("reffa")  ;  the  ornamental  sewer  and  maker  of  shereet, 
or  silk  lace,  &c.  (habbak")  ;  the  maker  of  silk  cords,  &c. 
("  'akkad  ")  ;!the  maker  of  pipes  ("  shibukshee")  ;  the 
druggist  and  perfumer  ("  'attar"),  who  also  sells  wax 
candles,  &c. ;  the  tobacconist  ("  dakhakhinee")  ;  the 
fruiterer  ("  fakihanee")  ;  the  seller  of  dried  fruits  (  "  nu- 
kalee")  ;  the  seller  of  sherbet  ("  sharbetlee")  ;  the  oil- 
man ("  zeiyat"),  who  sells  butter,  cheese,  honey,  &c.,  as 
well  as  oil ;  the  greengrocer  ("  khudaree")  ;  the  butcher 
("gezzar")  ;  and  the  baker  ("farran"),  to  whom  bread, 
meat,  &c.,  are  sent  to  be  baked.  There  are  many 
cooks'-shops,    where   kebdb    and   various    other  dishes 

*  As  Ephron  did  to  Abraham,  when  the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to 
purchase  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah.    See  Genesis  xxiii.  11. 
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are  cooked  and  sold  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  persons  eat 
at  these  shops,  generally  sending  to  them  for  provisions 
when  they  cannot  conveniently  prepare  food  in  their 
own  houses.  Shopkeepers  often  procure  their  breakfast 
or  dinner  from  one  of  these  cooks,  who  are  called 
"  tabbakhs."  There  are  also  many  shops  in  which 
fateerehs,  and  others  in  which  boiled  beans  (fool  mu- 
demmes),  are  sold.  Both  these  articles  of  food  have 
been  described  in  a  former  chapter.  Many  persons  of 
the  lower  orders  eat  at  the  shop  of  the  "  fatc4tiree" 
(or  seller  of  fateerehs),  or  at  that  of  the  "  fowwal "  (or 
bean-seller). 

Bread,  vegetables,  and  a  variety  of  eatables,  are  car- 
ried about  for  sale.  The  cries  of  some  of  the  hawkers 
are  curious,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  seller 
of  "  tirmis"  (or  lupins)  often  cries,  "Aid!  O  Imba- 
bee  !  Aid  I  "  *  This  is  understood  in  two  senses  ;  as  an 
invocation  for  aid  to  the  sheykh  El-Imbabee,  a  cele- 
brated Muslim  saint,  buried  at  the  village  of  Imbabeh, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  village  the  best  tirmis  is  grown  ; 
and  also  as  implying  that  it  is  through  the  aid  of  the 
saint  above  mentioned  that  the  tirmis  of  Imbabeh  is  so 
excellent.  The  seller  of  this  vegetable  also  cries,  "  The 
tirmis  of  Imbabeh  surpasses  the  almond  !  "  f  Another 
cry  of  the  seller  of  tirmis  is,  "  O  how  sweet  the  little 
offspring  of  the  river  !  "  :j:  This  last  cry,  which  is  seldom 
heard  but  in  the  country-towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  al- 
ludes to  the  manner  in  which  the  tirmis  is  prepared 
for  food.  To  deprive  it  of  its  natural  bitterness,  it  is 
soaked,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
then  boiled ;  and,  after  this,  sewed  up  in  a  basket 
of  palm-leaves  (called  "fard")  and  thrown  into  ihe 
Nile,  where  it  is  left  to  soak  again  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  it  is  dried,  and  eaten  cold,  with  a  little  salt. 
— The   seller   of  sour  limes   cries,  "  God   make   them 

*  "  Meded  ya  Imbabee  meded." 
t  "  Tirmis  Imbabeh  yeghlib  el-16z." 
X  "  Ya  ma-hla"  (for  "'ma  ahla")  "  bunei  el-bahr." 
VOL.   11.  H 
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lidit  [or  easy  of  sale]  !  O  limes!"* — The  toasted  pips 
of  a  kind  of  melon  called  " 'abdallawee,"  and  of  the 
water-melon,  are  often  announced  by  the  cry  of  "  O 
consoler  of  the  embarrassed  !  O  pips !  "f  though  more 
commonly  by  the  simple  cry  of  "Roasted  pips! J"  A 
curious  ciy  of  the  seller  of  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  ("  hala- 
weh"),  composed  of  treacle  fried  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients is,  "  For  a  nail !  O  sweetmeat  !'"§  He  is  said  to 
be  half  a  thief:  children  and  servants  often  steal  imple- 
ments of  iron,  &c.,  from  the  house  in  which  they  live, 
and  give  them  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  sweetmeat. — 
The  hawker  of  oranges  cries,  "Honey!  O  oranges! 
Honey! "II  and  similar  cries  are  used  by  the  sellers  of 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  guess  what  the  person  announces  for  sale, 
as  when  we  hear  the  cry  of  "Sycamore-figs !  O  grapes  !''^ 
excepting  by  the  rule  that  what  is  for  sale  is  the  least 
excellent  of  the  fruits,  &c.  mentioned  ;  as  sycamore-figs 
are  not  so  good  as  grapes. — A  very  singular  cry  is  used 
by  tlie  seller  of  roses  :  "  The  rose  was  a  thorn  ;  from  the 
sweat  of  the  Prophet  it  blossomed,"**  This  alludes  to  a 
miracle  related  of  the  Prophet. — The  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  henna-tree  (or  Egyptian  privet)  are  carried  about 
for  sale,  and  the  seller  cries,  "Odours  of  paradise!  O 
flowers  of  the  henna  !  "  f  f — A  kind  of  cotton-cloth,  made 
by  machinery  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  bull,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  cry  of  "  The  work  of  ihe  bull !  O 
maidens !  "XX 

As  the  water  of  the  wells  in  Cairo  is  slightly  brackish, 
numerous  "  sakkas  "  (carriers  or  sellers  of  water)  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  water 
from  the  Nile.  During  the  season  of  the  inundation,  or 
rather  during  the  period  of  about  four  months  after  the 


*  "  Allah  yehowwinhe  "  (for  yuhow-winha '  )   "  ya  leymoon." 
•f  "  Ya  muselli-1-ghaliban  ya  Ibb.',        J  "'El-libb  el-mohammas." 
6  "  Bi-mismar  va  halaweh."  II  "  Asal  va  burtukan  'asal.' 


51  "  Gemmeyz  ya  'eneb." 
**  "  El-war<i  kan  shuk  min  'arak  en-nebee  fettah." 
tf  "  Rawiiyeh  (for  rawaL-':/)  '■  el-genneh  ya  temer  henna. 
JJ  "  Sliughl  et-tor  ya  benat." 
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opening  of  the  canal  which  runs  through  the  metropolis, 
the  sakkas  draw  their  water  from  this  canal :  at  other  times 
they  bring  it  from  the  river.  It  is  conveyed  in  skins  by 
camels  and  asses,  and  sometimes,  when  the  distance  is 
short,  and  the  skin  small,  by  the  sakka  himself.  The 
water-skins  of  the  camel  (which  are  called  "  rei")  are  a 
pair  of  wide  bags  of  ox- hide.  The  ass  bears  a  goat's 
skin  (called  "  kirbeh")  :  so  also  does  the  sakka,  if  he 
have  no  ass.  The  rei  contain  three  or  four  kirbehs. 
The  general  cry  of  the  sakka  is,  "  O  !  may  God  compen- 
sate [me]  !"*  Whenever  this  cry  is  heard,  it  is  known 
that  a  sakka  is  passing.  For  a  goat's  skin  of  water, 
brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  he  obtains  scarcely  more  than  a  penny. 


Sakka  Sharbeh 
*  "  Yii  'owwad  Allah." 
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There  are  also  many  sakkas  who  supply  passengers  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  with  water.  One  of  this 
occupation  is  called  "  sakka  sharbeh  :  "  his  kirbeh  has  a 
long  brass  spout,  and  he  pours  the  water  into  a  brass 
cup,  or  an  earthen  kulleh,  for  any  one  who  would  drink. 
— There  is  a  more  numerous  class  who  follow  the  same 
occupation,  called  •'  hemalees."  These  are  mostly  dar- 
weeshes,  of  the  order  of  the  Rifa'ees,  or  that  of  the 
Beiyoomees,  and  are  exempt  from  the  income-tax  called 
firdeh.     The    hemalee   carries   upon  his  back  a  vessel 


malees. 


(called  "  ibreek"")  of  porous  grey  earth.  This  vessel 
cools  the  water.  Sometimes  the  hemalee  has  an  earthen 
kulleh  of  water  scented  with  "  moyet  zahr"  (or  orange- 
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flower-water),  prepared  from  the  flowers  of  the  "  nd,- 
ring  "  (a  bitter  orange),  for  his  best  customers  ;  and  often 
a  sprig'  of  naring  is  stuck  in  the  mouth  of  his  ibreek.  He 
also,  generally,  has  a  wallet  hung  liy  his  side.  From 
persons  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders  he  receives  from 
one  to  five  faddahs  for  a  draught  of  water  ;  from  the  poor, 
either  nothing,  or  a  piece  of  bread  or  some  other  article 
of  food,  which  he  puts  in  his  wallet.  Many  hemalees, 
and  some  sakkas  who  carry  the  goat"s  skin,  are  found 
at  the  scenes  of  religious  festivals,  such  as  the  moolids  of 
saints,  &c.,  in  Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  are 
often  paid  by  visiters  to  the  tomb  of  a  saint  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  distribute  the  water  which  they  carry  to  pas- 
sengers ;  a  cupful  to  whoever  desires.  This  work  of 
charity  is  called  tesbeel ;  and  is  performed  ibr  the  sake 
of  the  saint,  and  on  other  occasions  than  moolids.  The 
water-carriers  who  are  thus  employed  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  fill  their  ibreeks  or  kirbehs  at  a  public  foun- 
tain, as  they  demand  nothing  from  the  passengers  whom 
they  supply.  When  employed  to  distribute  water  to 
]>assengers  in  the  streets,  &c.,  they  generally  chant  a 
short  cry,  inviting  the  thirsty  to  partake  of  the  charity 
offered  them  in  the  name  of  God,  most  commonly  in  the 
words,  and  to  the  air,  here  following : — 


m 


^ 


^ 


Se    -    beel  Al     -     lah        Ya    'at   -    shan, 

and  praying  that  paradise  and  pardon  may  be  the  lot  of 
him  who  atfords  the  charitable  gift :  thus — 


^-J>- 


'A    -     gen 


nth     \va  -  1  -  ma^h 


ti  -  reli 


1 


—I n- 

itzzt 


^ 


lak, 


lieb        es 


beel. 
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There  are  numerous  other  persons  who  follow  occu- 
pations similar  to  that  of  the  hemalee.  Among-  these 
are  sellers  of  ''  'erk-soos,"  or  infusion  of  liquorice,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter.  The  '•  'erk-soosee  '  (or  seller 
of  this  beverage)  generally  carries  a  red  earthen  jar  of 
the  liquid  on  his  left  side,  partly  supported  by  a  strap 
and  chain,  and  partly  by  his  left  arm  :  the  mouth  having: 


lavmg 


'Erk-soosee. 

some  leaf  (or  fibres  of.  the  palm-tree)  stuffed  into  it. 
He  also  can-ies  two  or  more  brass  or  china  cups,  which 
he  knocks  together. — In  the  same  manner,  many  "  shar- 
betlees  "  (or  sellers  of  sherbet)  carry  about  for  sale 
"  zebeeb  "  (or  infusion  of  raisins).  The  sharbetlee  com- 
monly bears,  in  his  left  hand,  the  glass  vessel  of  a  "  shee- 
sheh,"  filled  with  zebeeb  ;  and  a  large  tin  or  copper  jug 
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full  of  the  same,  and  several  glass  cups,*  in  his  right 
hand.  Some  sharbetlees  carry,  on  the  head,  a  round 
tinned  copper  tray,  with  a  numiierof  glass  cups  of  "  teen 
meblool,"  or  "  belah  meblool,"  which  are  figs  and  dates 
steeped  in  water  ;  and  a  copper  vessel,!  or  a  china  bowl 
of  the  same.  Sahlab  (a  thin  jelly  made  of  water,  wheat- 
starch,  and  sugar,  boiled,  with  a  little  cinnamon  or 
ginger  sprinkled  upon  it ;  or  made  as  a  drink  without 
starch)  is  likewise  carried  about  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  "  soobiya  "J  (which  is  a  drink  made  of  the  pips  of 
the  'abdalawee  melon,  moistened  and  pounded,  and 
steeped  in  water,  which  is  then  strained,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar ;  or  made  with  rice  instead  of  the  pips)  is 
also  vended  in  a  similar  way,  and  carried  in  vessels  like 
those  used  lor  zebeeb ;  but  the  glass  cups  are  generally 
placed  in  a  kind  of  trough  of  tin,  attached,  by  a  belt,  to 
the  waist  of  the  seller. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  many  poor  persons 
in  Cairo  gain  their  livelihood  by  going  about  to  clean 
pipes.  The  pipe-cleaner  ("  musellikatee  ")  carries  a 
number  of  long  wires  for  this  purpose,  in  three  or  four 
hollow  canes,  or  tubes  of  tin,  which  are  bound  together, 
and  slung  to  his  shoulder.  A  small  leather  bag,  full  of 
tow,  to  wind  round  the  top  of  the  wire  with  which  the 
j)ipe  is  cleaned,  is  attached  to  the  canes  or  tin  tubes. 
The  musellikatee  generally  obtains  no  more  than  a 
"  nuss  §  faddah  "  (or  about  a  quarter  of  a  farthing)  for 
each  pipe  that  he  cleans. 

A  very  great  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  among 
the  lower  orders  in  Cairo,  and  many  in  other  towns  of 
Egypt,  obtain' their  subsistence  by  begging.  As  might 
be  expected,  not  a  few  of  these  are  abominable  imposters. 
There  are  some  whose  appearance  is  m.ost  distressing  to 
every  humane  person  w  ho  sees  them  ;  but  who  accumu- 
late considerable  property.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
made  public  here  a  i'ew  months  ago.  A  blind  felldh, 
who  was  led  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  by  a 


Kullehs."  t  «  Satleh."  +  Or  "  soobiyeh. 

$    A  corruption  of  "  nusf." 
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young  girl,  his  daughter,  both  of  whom  were  always 
nearly  naked,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  bringing  to  his 
house  a  blind  Turkish  beggar,  to  sup  with  him.  One 
evening,  he  was  not  at  home  ;  but  his  daughter  was  there, 
and  had  prepared  the  supper  for  his  Turkish  friend,  who 


Musellikdtee. 


sat  and  ate  alone ;  and,  in  doing  this,  happened  to  put 
his  hand  on  one  side,  and  felt  a  jar  full  of  money,  which, 
without  scruple,  he  carried  away  with  him.  It  contained 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  ten  purses  (then  equivalent  to 

H  3 
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rather  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  guineas),  in 
kheyreeyehs,  or  small  coins  of  nine  piasters  each.  The 
plundered  beggar  sought  redress  at  the  Citadel,  and 
recovered  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  forty 
kheyreeyehs,  which  the  thief  had  spent  ;  but  was  inter- 
dicted from  begging  in  future. — Children  are  often 
seen  in  Cairo  perfectly  naked  ;  and  I  have  several  times 
seen  females  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rag  round  the  loins, 
begging  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  They  suffer  little 
from  exposure  of  the  bare  person  to  the  cold  of  winter, 
or  the  scorching  sun  of  summer,  being  accustomed  to  it 
from  infancy  ;  and  the  men  may,  if  they  choose,  sleep 
in  some  of  the  mosques.  In  other  respects,  also,  their 
condition  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  their  appearance  might 
lead  a  stranger  to  suppose.  They  are  almost  sure  of 
obtaining  either  food  or  money  sufficient  for  supplying 
the  absolute  wants  of  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  charit- 
able disposition  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  common 
habit  which  the  tradespeople  have  of  eating  in  their 
shops,  and  generally  giving  a  morsel  of  their  food  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  There  are  many  beggars  who 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day's  gains  to  indulge  them- 
selves at  night  with  the  intoxicating  hasheesh,  which, 
for  a  few  hours,  renders  them,  in  imagination,  the  happiest 
of  mankind. 

The  cries  of  the  beggars  of  Cairo  are  generally  appeals 
to  God.  Among  the  most  common  are — "  O  Exciter  ot 
compassion  !  O  Lord  !"* — "  For  the  sake  of  God  !  () 
ye  charitable  !"t — "  I  am  seeking  from  my  Lord  a  cake 
of  bread  \"X — ''  O  how  bountiful  Thou  art !  O  Lord  !"§ 
— "  I  am  the  guest  of  God  and  the  Prophet  !"|| — in  the 
evening,  "  My  supper  nmst  be  thy  gift !  O  Lord  !'"^ — 
on  the  eve  of  Friday.  "  The  night  of  the  excellent 
Friday!"** — and    on    Friday,  " The  excellent   day    of 


*  "  Ya  Mohannin  ya  Rabb."  f  "  Li-Uah  ya  mohsineen." 

J  "  Ana  talib  min  'and  Rabbee  ragheef  "eysh." 
^>  "  Ya  ma-nta"  (for  "  ma  enta"')  "  kereem  ya  Rabb." 
II  "  Ana  deyf  Allah  wa-n-nebee."         ^  "  'Ashaya  'aleyk  ya  Rabb. 
^*  "  Leylet  el-gum'ah  el-fadeeleh." 
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Friday  !  "* — One  who  daily  passed  my  door  used  to 
exclaim,  "  Place  thy  reliance  upon  God  !  There  is  none 
but  God  !"  and  another,  a  woman,  I  now  hear  crying, 
''  My  supper  must  be  thy  gift !  O  Lord  !  from  the  hand 
of  a  bountiful  believer,  a  testifier  of  the  unity  of  God ! 
()  masters  !" — The  answers  which  beggars  generally 
receive  (for  they  are  so  numerous  that  a  person  cannot 
give  to  all  who  ask  of  him)  are,  "  God  help  thee  '."t — 
'•  God  will  sustain  !"J — "  God  give  thee  "§ — "  God  con- 
tent, or  enrich  theel"|| — They  are  not  satisfied  by  any 
denial  but  one  implied  by  these  or  similar  answers.  In 
the  more  frequented  streets  of  Cairo,  it  is  common  to  see 
a  beggar  asking  for  the  price  of  a  cake  of  bread,  which 
he  or  she  holds  in  the  hand,  followed  by  the  seller  of  the 
bread.  Some  beggars,  particularly  darweeshes,  go  about 
chanting  verses  in  praise  of  the  Prophet ;  or  beating 
cymbals,  or  a  little  kettle-drum.  In  the  country,  many 
darweeshes  go  from  village  to  village  begging  alms.  I 
have  seen  them  on  horseback  ;  and  one  I  lately  saw  thus 
mounted,  and  accompanied  by  two  men  bearing  each  a 
flag,  and  by  a  third  beating  a  drum  :  this  beggar  on 
horseback  was  going  from  hut  to  hut  asking  for  bread. 

The  most  important  of  the  occupations  which  employ 
the  modem  Egyptians,  and  that  which  (as  before  men- 
tioned) engages  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
is  acrriculture. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cultivable  soil  is  fertilized 
by  the  natural  annual  inundation  ;  but  the  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  and  of  the  large  canals,  and  some 
other  lands,  in  which  pits  are  dug  for  water,  are  irrigated 
by  means  of  machines  of  difierent  kinds.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  machines  is  the  "  shadoof,"  which  consists 
of  two  posts  or  pillars  of  wood,  or  of  mud  and  canes  or 
rushes,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  less  than  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  extending  from  top 
to  top,  to  which  is  suspended  a  slender  lever,  formed  of 

*  "  Yom  el-gmn'ah  el-fadeeleh." 
■f  "  Allah  yesaedak"  (for  "  yusaedak")  J  Allah  yerziik." 

"  j  '■  Allah  yaateek"  (for  "  yoateek  '). ,. 
II  "  Allah  yeghneek"  (lor  "  yughneek"). 


The  Shadoof. 
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a  branch  of  a  tree,  having-  at  one  end  a  weight  chiefly 
composed  of  mud,  and  at  the  other,  suspended  to  two 
long  palm-sticks,  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  bowl,  made  of 
basket-work,  or  of  a  hoop  and  a  piece  of  woollen  stuflPor 
leather :  with  this  vessel  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  about  eight  feet,  into  a  trough  hollowed  out 
for  its  reception.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  four  or  five  shadoofs  are  required,  when  the 
river  is  at  the  lowest,  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of 
the  fields.  There  are  many  shadoofs  with  two  levers, 
&c.,  which  are  worked  by  two  men.  The  operation  is 
extremely  laborious.  Another  machine,  much  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  almost  the  only  one  employed  for 
the  irrigation  of  gardens  in  Egypt,  is  the  "  sdkiyeh." 
This  mainly  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel,  which  raises  the 
water  in  earthen  pots  attached  to  cords,  and  forming  a 
continuous  series  ;  a  second  vertical  wheel  fixed  to  the 
same  axis,  with  cogs  ;  and  a  large  horizontal,  cogged 
wheel,  which,  being  turned  by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls, 
or  by  a  single  beast,  puts  in  motion  the  two  former 
wheels  and  the  pots.  The  construction  of  this  machine 
is  of  a  very  rude  kind  ;  and  its  motion  produces  a  dis- 
agreeable creaking  noise.  There  is  a  third  machine, 
called  "  tilboot,"  used  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  only  requisite  to 
raise  the  water  a  few  feet.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
"sakiyeh:"'  the  chief  difference  is,  that,  instead  of  the 
wheel  with  pots,  it  has  a  large  wheel  with  hollow  jaunts, 
or  fellies,  in  which  the  water  is  raised.  In  the  same 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  often  to  raise  the  water  to  the 
channel  of  the  "  taboot,"  a  vessel  like  that  of  the  "  sha- 
doof," with  four  cords  attached  to  it,  is  also  used.  Two 
men,  each  holding  two  of  the  cords,  throw  up  the  water, 
by  means  of  this  vessel,  which  is  called  "katweh."  In 
the  process  of  artificial  irrigation,  the  land  is  divided 
into  small  squares,  by  ridges  of  earth,  or  into  furrows  ; 
and  the  water,  flowing  from  the  machine  along  a  narrow 
gutter,  is  admitted  into  one  square  or  furrow  after  another. 
The  "rei"  lands  (or  those  which  are  naturally  inun- 
dated)  are,  with  some   exceptions,  cultivated   but  once 
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during  the  year.  After  the  waters  have  retired,  about 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  tliey  are 
sown  with  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  beans,  lupins,  chick- 
peas, &c.  This  is  called  the  "  shitawee  "  (or  winter) 
season.  But  the  "  sharakec  "  lands  (or  those  which  are 
too  high  to  be  subject  to  the  natural  inundation),  and 
some  parts  of  the  rei,  by  artificial  irrigation  are  made  to 
])roduce  three  crops  every  year;  though  not  all  the 
sharakee  lands  are  thus  cultivated.  The  lands  artificially 
irrigated  produce,  first,  their  shitawee  crops  ;  being  sown 
at  the  same  period  as  the  rei  lands,  generally  with  wheat 
or  barley.  Secondly,  in  what  is  called  the  "  seyfee," 
or,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Egypt,  the  "  keydee,"  or 
"geydee"  (that  is,  the  summer)  season,  commencing 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  or  a  little  later,  they  are  sown 
with  millet  ("  durah  seyfee  "),  or  with  indigo,  or 
cotton,  &c.  Thirdly,  in  the  "  demeereh  "  season,  or 
])eriod  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  commencing  about,  or  soon 
after,  the  summer  solstice,  they  are  sown  with  millet 
again,  or  with  maize  ("  durah  shamee"),  &c.,  and  thus 
crowned  with  a  third  harvest.  —  Sugar  is  cultivated 
throughout  a  large  })ortion  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  rice,  in 
the  low  lands  near  tiie  Mediterranean. 

For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  of  wheat, 
barley,  &c.,  and  cutting  the  straw,  which  serves  as 
fodder,  the  Egyptians  use  a  machine  called  "  norag," 
in  the  form  of  a  chair,  which  moves  upon  small  iron 
wheels,  or  thin  circular  plates,  generally  eleven,  fixed 
to  three  thick  axle-trecs  ;  four,  to  the  foremost ;  the 
same  number,  to  the  hindmost ;  and  three,  to  the  inter- 
mediate axle-tree.  This  machine  is  drawn,  in  a  circle, 
by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls,  over  the  corn.  The  plough, 
and  the  other  implements  which  they  use  in  husbandry, 
are  of  rude  and  simple  kinds. 

The  navigation  of  the  Nile  employs  a  great  number  of 
the  natives  of  Egypt.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  ai-e 
njostly  strong,  musculan  men.  They  undergo  severe 
]  ibnur  in  rowing,  poling,  and  towing;  but  are  very 
cheerful  ;  and  often  the  most  so  when  they  are  most 
occupied  ;  for  then  they  frequently  amuse  themselves  by 
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singing.  In  consequence  of  the  continual  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  the  most  experienced 
pilot  is  liable  frequently  to  run  his  vessel  aground  :  on 
such  an  occurrence,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  crew  to 
descend  into  the  water,  to  shove  off  the  boat  with  their 
backs  and  shoulders.  On  account  of  their  being  so  liable 
to  run  aground,  the  boats  of  the  Nile  are  generally 
made  to  draw  rather  more  water  at  the  head  than  at  the 
stern  ;  and  hence  the  rudder  is  nece^^sarily  very  wide. 
The  better  kind  of  boats  used  on  the  Nile,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  of  a  simple,  but  elegant  form  :  mostly 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length  ;  with  two  masts, 
two  lai-ge  triangular  sails,  and  a  cabin,  next  the  stern, 
generally  about  four  feet  high,  and  occupying  about  a 
fourth,  or  a  third,  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  In  most  of 
these  boats,  the  cabin  is  divided  into  two  or  more  apart- 
ments. Sudden  whirlwinds  and  squalls  being  very  fre- 
quent on  the  Nile,  a  boatman  is  usually  employed  to 
hold  the  main-sheet  in  his  hand,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
let  it  fly  at  a  moment's  notice  :  the  traveller  should  be 
especially  careful  with  resj>ect  to  this  precaution,  how- 
ever light  the  wind. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rSE  OF  TOBACCO,  COFFEE,  HEMP,  OPIUM,  &C. 

The  interdiction  of  wine  and  other  fermented  and  in- 
toxicating liquors,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
laws  in  the  code  of  El-Islam,  has  caused  the  greater 
number  of  the  disciples  of  this  faith  to  become  immode- 
rately addicted  to  other  means  of  inducing  slight  in- 
toxication, or  different  kinds  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. 

The  most  prevalent  means,  in  most  Muslim  countries, 
of  exciting  what  the  Arabs  term  "keyf,"  which  I  can- 
not more  nearly  translate  than  by  the  w^ord  "exhilara- 
tion," is  tobacco.  It  appears  that  tobacco  was  introduced 
into  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  of  the  East, 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  :*  that  is,  not  many  years  after  it 
had  begun  to  be  regularly  imported  into  Western  Europe, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  from  America.  Its  lawfulness 
to  the  Muslim  has  often  been  warmly  disputed  ;t  but  is 
now  generally  allowed.  In  the  character  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  who  have  become  addicted  to  its  use,  it  has 
induced  considerable  changes,  particularly  rendering 
them  more  inactive  than  they  were  in  earlier  times ; 
leading  them  to  waste,  over  the  pipe,  many  hours  which 

*  El-Is-hakee  states  that  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco  began  to  be 
common  in  Egvpt  between  the  years  of  the  Flight  1010  and  iOI2  (a.d. 
1601  and  1603)! 

f  El-Gabartee  relates,  that  about  a  century  ago,  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammad Basha  El-Yedekshee  (or  Yedekche'e),  who  governed  Egypt  in 
the  years  of  the  Flight  U56-8,  it  frequently  happened  that  when  a  man 
•was  found  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand  in  Cairo,  he  was  made  to  eat  the  bowl 
with  its  burning  contents.  This  may  seem  incredible  ;  but  a  pipe-bowl 
may  be  broken  by  strong  teeth.  Tlie  tobacco  first  used  in  the  East  was 
probably  very  strong. 
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might  be  profitably  employed  :  but  it  has  had  another 
and  a  better  effect ;  that  of  superseding,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  wine,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates. 
In  the  tales  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  which 
were  written  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  the 
East,  and  which  we  may  confidently  receive  as  present- 
ing faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of  Arabian  manners  and 
customs  at  the  period  when  they  appeared,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  wine  was  much  more  commonly 
and  more  openly  drunk  by  Muslims  of  that  time,  or  of 
the  age  immediately  preceding,  than  it  is  by  those  of 
the  present  day.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  in  the 
way  of  apology  for  the  pipe,  as  employed  by  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  that  the  mild  kinds  of  tobacco  generally  used 
by  them  have  a  very  gentle  effect ;  they  calm  the  ner- 
vous system,  and,  instead  of  stupefying,  sharpen  the 
intellect.  The  pleasures  of  Eastern  society  are  cer- 
tainly much  heightened  by  the  pipe,  and  it  affords  the 
peasant  a  cheap  and  sober  refreshment,  and  probably 
often  restrains  him  from  less  innocent  indulgences. 

The  cup  of  coffee,  which,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
generally  accompanies  the  pipe,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  almost  equal  luxury,  and  doubtless  conduced  with 
tobacco  to  render  the  use  of  wine  less  common  among 
the  Arabs  :  its  name,  "  kahweh,"  an  old  Arabic  term 
for  wine,  strengthens  this  supposition.  It  is  said  that 
the  discovery  of  the  refreshing  beverage  afforded  by  the 
berry  of  the  coffee-plant  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Flight  (or,  of  the  thirteenth 
of  the  Christian  era),  by  a  certain  devotee  named  the 
sheykh  "Omar,  who,  driven  by  persecution  to  a  mountain 
of  El-Yemen,  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  was  induced, 
by  the  want  of  provisions,  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
decoction  of  coffee-berries,  as  an  article  of  food ;  the 
coffee-plant  being  there  a  spontaneous  production.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  about  two  centuries  after  this 
period  that  the  use  of  coffee  began  to  become  common  in 
El-Yemen.  It  was  imported  into  Egypt  between  the 
years  900  and  910  of  the  Flight  (towards  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth  or  tlie  beginning-  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era,  or  about  a  century  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  the  East),  and  was  then  drunk,  in  the  great  mosque 
El-Azhar,  by  the  fakeers  of  El- Yemen  and  Mekkeh  and 
El-Medeeneh,  who  found  it  very  refreshing  to  them 
while  engaged  in  their  exercises  of  reciting  prayers,  and 
the  praises  of  God,  and  freely  indulged  themselves  with 
it.  About  half  a  century  after,  it  was  introduced  into 
Constantinople.*  In  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  often  the  subject  of  sharp  disputes  among 
the  pious  and  learned  ;  many  doctors  asserting  that  it 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was,  therefore,  an 
unlawful  beverage  to  Muslims  ;  while  others  contended 
that,  among  many  other  virtues,  it  had  that  of  repelling 
sleep,  which  rendered  it  a  poweriul  help  to  the  pious  in 
their  nocturnal  devotions  :  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
ruling  power,  its  sale  was  therefore  often  prohibited  and 
agaiin  legalized.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  acknowledged  as  lawful  by  almost  all  the  Muslims, 
and  is  immoderately  used  even  by  the  Wabhubees,  who 
are  the  most  rigid  in  their  condenmation  of  tobacco,  and 
in  their  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kur-an  and 
the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet.  Formerly,  it  was  gene- 
rally prepared  from  the  l)erries  and  husks  together  ;  and 
it  is  still  so  prepared,  or  from  the  husks  alone,  by  many 
jjcrsons  in  Arabia.  In  other  countries  of  the  East  it  is 
])repared  from  the  berries  alone,  freshly  roasted  and 
pounded. 

Cairo  contains  above  a  thousand  "  Kahwehs,"t  or 
coffee-shops.  The  kahweh  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
small  apartment,  whose  front,  which  is  towards  the  street, 
is  of  open  wooden  work,  in  the  form  of  arches.J  Along 
the  front,  excepting  before  the  door,  is  a  "  mastab'ah," 
or  raised  seat,  of  stone  or  brick,  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  and  about  the  same  in  width,  which  is  covered 
with  matting  ;  and  there  are  similar  seats  in  the  interior, 

*  See  De  Sacy's  Chrestoraathie  Arabe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  412 — 483,  2nde  ed. 
+  "  Kahweh,"  being  the  nara»^  of  the  bcrenige  sold  at  the  coffee-shop, 
is  hence  applied  lo  the  shop  itself. 
J  See  aji  engraving  accompanying  Chapter  VIII.  in  this  volume. 
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on  two  or  three  sides.  The  cofFee-shops  are  most  fre- 
quented in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  but  by  few  ex- 
cepting persons  of  the  lower  orders,  and  tradesmen. 
Ttie  exterior  mastab'ah  is  generally  preferred.  Each 
person  brings  with  him  his  own  tobacco  and  pipe. 
Coffee  is  served  by  the  "  kahweg'ee  "  (or  attendant  of 
the  shop),  at  the  price  of  five  faddahs  a  cup,  or  ten  for  a 
little  "  bekreg  "  (or  pot)  of  three  or  four  cups."  The 
kahweg'ee  also  keeps  two  or  three  nargeelehs  or  shees- 
hehs  and  g6zehs,f  which  latter  are  used  for  smoking 
both  the  tumbak  (or  Persian  tobacco)  and  the  hasheesh 
(or  hemp)  :  for  hasheesh  is  sold  at  some  coffee-shops. 
Musicians  and  story-tellers  frequent  some  of  the  kah- 
wehs ;  particularly  on  the  evenings  of  religious  fes- 
tivals. 

The  leaves  and  capsules  of  hemp,  called,  in  Egypt, 
"  hasheesh,"  were  employed  in  some  countries  of  the 
East  in  very  ancient  times  to  induce  an  exhilarating  in- 
toxication. Uerodotus  (lib.  iv.,  cap.  75)  informs  us 
that  the  Scythians  had  a  custom  of  burning  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  that  they  became 
intoxicated  with  the  fumes.  Galen  also  mentions  the 
intoxicating  properties  of  hemp.  The  practice  of  chew- 
ing the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  induce  intoxication  pre- 
vailed, or  existed,  in  India,  in  very  early  ages ;  thence 
it  was  introduced  into  Persia  ;  and  about  six  centuries 
ago  (before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era)  this  pernicious  and  degrading  custom  was  adopted 
in  Egypt,  but  chiefly  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders  ; 
though  several  men  eminent  in  literature  and  religion, 
and  vast  numbers  of  fakeers  (or  poor  devotees),  yielded 
to  its  fascinations,  and  contended  that  it  was  lawful  to  the 
Muslim,  The  habit  is  now  very  common  among  the 
lower  orders  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns  of  Egypt. 
There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  it ;  and  various 
names,  as  "  sheera,"j  "  bast,"  &c.,  are  given  to  its  dif- 

*  A  decoction  of  ginger,  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  likewise  often  sold 
at  the  kahwehs,  particularly  on  the  nights  of  festivals. 

f  These  instraments  have  been  described  in  Chapter  V,,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
i  Or  "  sheereh," 
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ferent  preparations.  Most  commonly,  I  am  told,  the 
young  leaves  are  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  tobacco,  for 
smoking ;  and  the  capsules,  without  the  seeds,  pounded 
and  mixed  with  several  aromatic  substances  for  an  intoxi- 
cating conserve.  Acids  counteract  its  operation.  The 
preparation  of  hemp  used  for  smoking  generally  produces 
boisterous  mirth.  Few  inhalations  of  its  smoke,  but  the 
last  very  copious,  are  usually  taken  from  the  gozeh.  After 
the  emission  of  the  last  draught,  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  commonly  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  often  a  spitting 
of  blood,  ensues,  in  consequence  of  the  lungs  having  been 
filled  with  the  smoke.  Hasheesh  is  to  be  obtained  not 
only  at  some  of  the  coffee-shops ;  there  are  shops  of  a 
smaller  and  more  private  description  solely  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of  this  and  other  intoxicating  preparations : 
they  are  called  "  mahshesh'ehs."  It  is  sometimes  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  ridiculous  conduct,  and  to  listen  to  the 
conversation,  of  the  persons  who  frequent  these  shops. 
They  are  all  of  the  lower  orders.  The  term  "hash- 
shash,"  which  signifies  "  a  smoker,  or  an  eater,  of 
hemp,"  is  an  appellation  of  obloquy ;  noisy  and  riotous 
people  are  often  called  "  hashshasheen,"  which  is  the 
plural  of  that  appellation,  and  the  origin  of  our  word 
"  assassin ;"  a  name  first  applied  to  Arab  warriors  in 
Syria,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  who  made  use  of  in- 
toxicating and  soporific  drugs  in  order  to  render  their 
enemies  insensible.* 

The  use  of  opium  and  other  drugs  to  induce  intoxica- 
tion is  not  so  common  in  Egypt  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East :  the  number  of  Egyptians  addicted  to 
this  vice  is  certainly  not  nearly  so  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population,  as  is  the  relative  number  of  per- 
sons in  our  own  country  who  indulge  in  habitual  drunken- 
ness. Opium  is  called,  in  Arabic,  "afiyoon;"  and  the 
opium-eater,  "  afiyoonee."  This  latter  appellation  is  a 
term  of  less  obloquy  than  that  of  "  hashshash  ;"  because 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  the  close  of  Chapter  IX.— A  reviewer  s^ems 
to  have  inferred  from  tlie  above,  that  I  took  to  myself  the  credit  of  disco- 
vering this  derivation,  I  thought  the  remark  of 'the  illustrious  De  Sacy 
respecting  this  word  to  be  too  generally  known  to  require  my  men- 
tioning it. 
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there  are  many  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  to 
whom  it  is  applicable.  In  its  crude  state,  opium  is  gene- 
rally taken,  by  those  who  have  not  long  been  addicted  to 
its  use,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains,  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned;  but  the  "  afiyoonee "  increases 
the  dose  by  degrees.  The  Egyptians  make  several  con- 
serves composed  of  hellibore,  hemp,  and  opium,  and 
several  aromatic  drugs,  which  are  more  commonly  taken 
than  the  simple  opium,  A  conserve  of  this  nature  is 
called  "  maagoon ;"  and  the  person  who  makes  or  sells 
it,  "  maagungee."  The  most  common  kind  is  called 
'"barsh,"  There  is  one  kind  which,  it  is  said,  makes 
the  person  who  takes  it  manifest  his  pleasure  by  singing ; 
another  which  will  make  him  chatter ;  a  third  which  ex- 
cites to  dance ;  a  fourth  which  particularly  affects  the 
vision,  in  a  pleasurable  manner;  a  fifth  which  is  simply 
of  a  sedative  nature.  These  are  sold  at  the  "  mahshe- 
sh'eh," 

The  fermented  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  "  boozeh," 
or  "  boozah,"  which  is  drunk  by  many  of  the  boatmen  of 
the  Nile,  and  by  other  persons  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Egypt,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  I  have 
seen,  in  tombs  at  Thebes,  many  large  jars,  containing  the 
dregs  of  beer  of  this  kind,  prepared  from  barley. 


(  1-2  ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    BATH. 


Bathing  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of 
this  country,  and  those  persons  who  cannot  afford  the 
trifling  expense  incurred  in  the  public  bath,  often  bathe 
in  the  Nile.  Girls  and  young  women  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  thus  indulging  themselves  in  the  warm 
weather,  and  generally  .without  any  covering  ;  but  mostly 
in  unfrequented  places.  The  rich,  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, have  baths  in  their  own  houses ;  but  men  who 
have  this  convenience  often  go  to  the  public  bath  ;  and 
so  also  do  the  ladies,  who,  on  many  occasions,  are  in- 
vited to  accompany  thither  their  female  friends. 

There  are,  in  Cairo,  between  sixty  and  seventy  "  Ham- 
mams,"  or  baths,  to  which  the  public  have  access  for  a 
small  expense.  Some  of  these  are  for  men  only  ;  others, 
only  for  women  and  young  children  ;  and  some  for  both 
sexes ;  for  men  during  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon for  females.  When  the  bath  is  appropriated  to 
women,  a  napkin,  or  any  piece  of  linen  or  drapery,  is 
hung  over  the  entrance,  to  warn  the  men  from  entering  : 
all  the  male  servants  having  gone  out  a  short  time  before  ; 
and  females  having  taken  their  places.  The  front  of  the 
bath  is  generally  ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  most  of  the  mosques  are  decorated,  but  usually 
more  fanciful,  in  red  and  white,  and  sometimes  other 
colours,  particularly  over  and  about  the  entrance.  The 
building  consists  of  several  apartments,  all  of  which 
are  paved  with  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  an  intermix- 
ture, in  some  parts,  of  black  "marble,  and  small  pieces  of 
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fine  red  tile,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  durkd'ah  of  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  The  inner 
apartments  are  covered  with  domes,  which  have  a  number 
of  small,  round,  .elazed  apertures,  for  the  admission  of 
light.  The  materials  chiefly  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  domes  are  bricks  and  plaster,  which, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  steam  that  is  produced 
in  the  bath  when  it  is  in  use,  are  liable  to  crack  and  fall 
if  the  heat  be  intermitted  even  for  a  few  days.  A 
sakiyeh  (oi-  water-wheel),  turned  by  a  cow  or  bull,  is 
constructed  upon  a  level  with  the  higher  parts  of  the 
building,  to  raise  water  from  a  well  or  tank  for  the  supply 
of  the  boiler,  &c. 

The  bath  is  believed  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  ginn 
(or  genii),  and  therefore  when  a  person  is  about  to  enter 
it,  he  should  offer  up  an  ejaculatory  prayer  for  protection 
against  e\il  spirits,  and  should  put  his  left  foot  first  over 
the  threshold.  For  the  same  reason,  he  should  not  pray 
nor  recite  the  Kur-an  in  it.  On  entering,  if  he  have  a 
watch,  and  a  purse  containing  more  than  a  trifling  sum 
of  money,  he  gives  these  in  charge  to  the  "  m'allim  " 
(or  keeper  of  the  bath),  who  locks  them  in  a  chest :  his 
pij)e,  and  sword  (if  he  have  one),  he  commits  to  a  ser- 
vant of  tlie  bath,  who  takes  off"  his  shoes,  and  supplies 
him  with  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs;  the  pavement  being 
wet.  The  first  apartment  is  called  the  "  meslakh."  It 
generally  has  two,  three,  or  four  "  leewdns,"  similar  to 
mastab'ahs,  or  considerably  wider,  cased  with  m.arble, 
and  a  fountain  (called  *' faskeeyeh")  of  cold  water, 
which  rises  from  an  octagonal  basement  constructed  of 
stone  cased  with  marble,  &c.  (similar  to  that  in  the  inner 
apartment  represented  in  a  section  accompanying  this 
description)  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  leewans,  being 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  higher 
and  middle  orders,  is  furnished  with  mattresses  and 
cushions  :  upon  the  other,  or  others,  which  are  for  the 
lower  orders,  there  is  usually  no  furniture  excepting 
mats.  In  many  baths  there  is  also,  in  the  meslakh,  a 
small  kind  of  stall,  for  coliee. 
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In  warm  weather,  the  bathers  mostly  prefer  to  undress 
In  the  meslakh :  in  winter,   they  undress  in  an  inner, 
closed  apartment,   called   the    "  beyt-ovvwal;"  between 
which  and  the  first  apartment  is  a  short  passage,  with 
two  or  three  latrinse  on  one  side.     "  Beyt-owwal  "  signi- 
fies "first  chamber;"  and  this  name   is   given   to  the 
chamber  here  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  first  of  the 
warm  apartments ;  but  it  is  less  warm  than  the  principal 
apartment,  of  which  it  is  the  ante-chamber.     In  general 
it  has  two  mastab'ahs,  one  higher  than  the  other,  cased 
with  marble  like  the  pavement.     The  higher  accommo- 
dates but  one  person  ;  and  is  for  the  higher  classes :  the 
other  is  sufficiently  large  for  two.     When  the  former  is 
occupied,  and  another  high  seat  is  wanted,  two  or  three 
mattresses  are  placed  one  upon  another  on  the  lower 
mastab'ah,  or  on  the  lee  wan  (or  raised  part  of  the  floor). 
A  seggadeh  (or  small  prayer-carpet)  is  spread  on  the 
mastab'ah  for  a  person    of  the    higher    orders.      The 
bather  receives  a  napkin  in  which  to  put  his  clothes ;  and 
another  to  put  round  his  waist :  this  reaches  to  the  knees, 
or  a  little  lower;  and  is  termed  **  mahzam  :"  a  third,  if 
he  require  it,  is  brought  to  him  to  wind  round  his  head, 
in  the  manner  of  a  turban,  leaving  the  top  of  the  head 
bare ;  a  fourth  to  put  over  his  chest,  and  a  fifth  to  cover 
his  back.     It  is  generally  a  boy,  or  beardless  young  man, 
who  attends  the  bather  while  he  undresses,  and  while  he 
puts  on  his  mahzam,  &c. :  he  is  called  a  "  lawingee  "  (as 
the  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced),  which  is  a  corruption 
of  ''  leewangee,"  or  attendant  of  the  "  leewan."  * 

When  the  bather  has  undressed,  and  attired  himself 
in  the  manner  above  described,  the  Mwingee  opens  to 
him  the  door  of  the  inner  and  principal  apartment,  which 
is  called  "hararah."t     This,  in  general,  has  four  low 

*  See  tlie  Plan,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  : — A,  Gene- 
ral entrance  and  vestibule.  B,  B,  Meslakh.  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  I^eewans. 
D,  Station  of  the  M'allim.  E,  Faskeeyeh.  F,  Coffee-stall.  G,  G, 
Latrinse.  H,  Be\  t-owwal.  I,  I,  Leewan.  K,  K,  Mastab'ahs.  L,  L, 
Hararah.  M,  M,'  M,  M,  Leevvans.  N,  Faskeeyeh.  O,  O,  Two  cham- 
bers, each  containing  a  m^^,'htas  (or  tank).  P,  P,  Hanafeeyehs,  Q, 
Place  of  the  fire,  over  which  is  the  boiler, 

f  For  "  beyt  el-hararah." 

VOL.  II.  * 
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leevvans,  like  those  of  most  rooms  in  private  houses, 
which  give  it  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and,  in  the  centre,  a 
"faskeeyeh"  (or  fountain)  of  hot  water,  rising  from  a 


Section  of  the  Hararah. 


small  shallow  basin  in  the  middle  of  a  high  octagonal 
seat,  cased  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  pieces  of 
red  tile.  The  hararah,  together  with  several  chambers 
connected  with  it,  may  generally  be  described  as  occu- 
pying almost  an  exact  square.  The  beyt-owwal  is  at  one 
of  the  angles.  Two  small  chambers,  which  adjoin  each 
other,  and  occupy  a  second  angle  of  the  square,  contain, 
the  one,  a  "  maghtas,"  or  tank,  of  warm  water,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  of  a  few  steps ;  the  other,  a  "  hana- 
feeyeh,"  consisting  of  two  taps,  projecting  from  the  wall ; 
one  of  hot,  and  one  of  cold  water ;  with  a  small  trough 
beneath  ;  before  which  is  a  seat :  the  name  of  hanafeeyeh 
i5  commonly  given,  not  merely  to  the  taps  above  men- 
tioned, but  to  the  chamber  which  contains  them.  A 
third  angle  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  two  other  small 
chambers  similar  to  those  just  described  ;  one  containing 
a  second  maghtas,  of  water  not  quite  so  warm  as  the 
former :  the  other,  a  second  hanafeeyeh.  Each  maghtas 
is  filled  by  a  stream  of  water  pouring  down  from  the 
dome  of  the  chamber.  The  fourth  angle  of  the  square  is 
generally  occupied  by  a  chamber  which  has  no  commu- 
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nication  with  the  hararah ;  and  which  contains  the  fire 
over  which  is  the  boiler.  The  central  part  of  the  hard- 
rah,  its  leewans,  and  the  small  chambers  connected  with 
it,  are  covered  with  domes,  which  have  a  number  of 
small,  glazed  apertures. 

The  bather,  having  entered  the  hararah,  soon  perspires 
profusely,  from  the  humid  heat  which  is  produced  by  the 
hot  water  of  the  tanks  and  fountain,  and  by  the  boiler. 
The  operator  of  the  bath,  who  is  called  "  mukeyyisatee, 
immediately  comes  to  him.  If  the  bather  be  covered 
with  more  than  one  napkin,  the  mukeyyisatee  takes  them 
off,  and  gives  him  a  wet  mahzam  ;  or  the  former  mahzam 
is  retained,  and  wetted.  The  bather  sits  on  the  marble 
seat  of  the  faskeeyeh,  or  lies  upon  a  napkin  on  one  of 
the  leewans,  or  by  the  edge  of  one  of  the  tanks,  to  submit 
to  the  first  operation,  which  is  that  of  cracking  his  joints.* 
The  operator  cracks  almost  every  joint  of  his  frame  :  he 
wrings  the  body,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  to 
make  several  of  the  vertebrae  crack  :  even  the  neck  is 


Foot-rasps— One  quarter  of  the  real  size. 

made  to  crack  twice,  by  wrenching  the  head  round,  each 
way,  which  produces  a  sensation  rather  alarming  to  an 


This  is  called  "  taVtakah. 
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inexperienced  person  ;  and  each  ear  is  generally  twisted 
round  until  it  cracks :  the  limbs  are  wrested  with  appa- 
rent violence ;  but  with  such  skill,  that  an  untoward  acci- 
dent in  this  operation  is  never  heard  of.  The  main  object 
of  this  process  is  to  render  the  joints  supple.  The  mu- 
keyyisd,tee  also  kneads  the  bather's  flesh.  After  this,  or 
previously,  he  rubs  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a  kind  of 
rasp,*  of  baked  clay.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rasps  used 
for  this  purpose  :  one  is  very  porous  and  rough  ;  and  its 
rasping  surface  is  scored  with  several  lines  :  the  other  is 
of  a  fine  close  clay ;  and  the  surface  with  which  the  rub- 
bing is  performed  is  rendered  rough  artificially  :  both 
are  of  a  dark,  blackish  colour.  Those  which  are  used  by 
ladies  are  generally  encased  (the  lower,  or  rasping,  sur- 
face of  course  excepted)  in  thin,  embossed  silver.  The 
rougher  rasp  is  of  indispensable  utility  to  persons  who  do 
not  wear  stockings  ;  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt:  the  other  is  for  the  more  delicate ; 
and  is  often  used  for  rubbing  the  limbs,  to  render  the 
skin  smooth.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  rubbing  the 
bather's  flesh  with  a  small,  coarse,  woollen  bag.f  This 
done,  the  bather,  if  he  please,  dips  himself  in  one  of  the 
tanks.  He  is  next  taken  to  a  hanafeeyeh.  A  napkin 
having  been  hung  before  the  entrance  to  this,  the  mu- 
keyyisatee  lathers  the  bather  with  "leef"  (or  fibres  of 
the  palm-tree)  and  soap  and  sweet  water,  which  last  is 
brought  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  warmed  in  one  of  the 
tanks ;  for  the  water  of  the  hanafeeyeh  is  from  a  well, 
somewhat  brackish,  and  consequently  not  fit  for  washing 
with  soap.  The  leef  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
sponge  is  by  us :  it  is  not  of  the  kind  produced  by  the 
palm-trees  of  Egypt,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour :  that 
used  in  the  hammilm  is  white ;  and  is  brought  from  the 
Hejaz.  The  mukeyyisatee  washes  off"  the  soap  with 
water  from  the  hanafeeyeh  ;  and,  if  required,  shaves  the 
bather's  arm-pits :  he  then  goes,  leaving  him  to  finish 

*  Called  "  hagar  el-hammam." 

f  This  operation  is '  termed  "  tekyees  ;"  and  the  bag  "  kees  el-ham- 
mam :"  hence  the  operator  is  called  "  mukeyyisatee,"  or  more  properly, 
"  mukeyyis." 
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washing,  &c.  The  latter  then  calls  for  a  set  of  napkins,* 
four  in  number,  and  having  covered  himself  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  described,  returns  to  the  beyt-owwal  ; 
but  first  it  is  the  custom  of  persons  of  the  more  indepen- 
dent classes  to  give  half  a  piaster,  or  a  piaster,  to  the 
mukeyyisatee,  though  it  is  not  demanded. 

In  the  beyt-owwal,  a  mattress  is  spread,  for  the  bather, 
on  the  mastab'ah,  covered  with  napkins,  and  having  one 
or  two  cushions  at  one  end.  On  this  he  reclines,  sipping 
a  cup  or  two  of  coffee,  and  smoking,  while  a  lawingee 
rubs  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  kneads  his  body  and  limbs; 
or  two  lawingees  perform  these  operations,  and  he  gives 
to  each  of  them  five  or  ten  faddahs,  or  more.  He  gene- 
rally remains  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  smoking  his  shibuk 
or  sheesheh  :  then  dresses,  and  goes  out.  The  "  haris," 
who  is  the  foreman,  and  who  has  the  charge  of  drying 
the  napkins  in  the  meslakh,  and  of  guarding,  brings  him 
a  looking-glass,  and  (unless  the  bather  have  neither 
beard  nor  mustaches)  a  comb.  The  bather  asks  him  for 
his  watch,  &c.  ;  puts  from  one  to  four  piastres  on  the 
looking-glass  ;  and  goes.  One  piastre  is  a  common  sum 
to  pay  for  all  the  operations  above  described. 

Many  persons  go  to  the  bath  twice  a  week  :  others, 
once  a  week,  or  less  frequently ;  but  some  are  merely 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  plunge  into  one  of 
tanks  ;  for  which,  of  course,  they  pay  less. 

The  women  who  can  afford  to  do  so  visit  the  hammam 
frequently  ;  but  not  so  often  as  the  men.  When  tlie  bath 
is  not  hired  for  the  females  of  one  family,  or  for  one 
party  of  ladies,  exclusively,  women  of  all  conditions  are 
admitted.  In  general,  all  the  females  of  a  house,  and  the 
young  boys,  go  together.  They  take  with  them  their 
own  seggadehs,  and  the  napkins,  basins,  &c.,  which  they 
require,  and  even  the  necessary  quantity  of  sweet  water 
for  washing  with  soap,  and  for  drinking ;  and  some  carry 
with  them  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  other  refreshments. 
A  lady  of  wealth  is  also  often  accompanied  by  her  own 
"  bellaneh,"  or  "mash'tah,"t  who  is  the  washer  and 
tire- woman.     Many  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  no 

*  "  'Eddeh."  f  Thus  commonly  pronounced  for  "  mashitah." 
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covering  whatever  in  the  bath  ;  not  even  a  napkin  round 
the  waist:  others  always  wear  the  napkin,  and  the  high 
clogs.  There  are  few  pleasures  in  which  the  women  of 
Egypt  delight  so  much  as  in  the  visit  to  the  bath,  where 
they  frequently  have  entertainments  ;  and  often,  on  these 
occasions,  they  are  not  a  little  noisy  in  their  mirth.  They 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  display  their  jewels 
and  their  finest  clothes,  and  to  enter  into  familiar  conver- 
sation with  those  whom  they  meet  there,  whether  friends 
or  strangers.  Sometimes  a  mother  chooses  a  bride  for 
her  son  from  among  the  girls  or  women  whom  she  chances 
to  see  in  the  bath.  On  many  occasions,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  preparations  for  a  marriage,  the  bath  is 
hired  for  a  select  party,  consisting  of  the  women  of  two  or 
more  families  ;  and  none  else  are  admitted  :  but  it  is  more 
common  for  a  lady  and  a  few  friends  and  attendants  to  hire 
a  ''  khilweh:"  this  is  the  name  they  give  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  lianafeeyeh.  There  is  more  confusion  among 
a  mixed  company  of  various  ranks ;  but  where  all  are 
friends,  the  younger  girls  indulge  in  more  mirth  and 
frolic.  They  spend  an  hour  or  more  under  the  hands  of 
the  belianeh,  who  rubs  and  washes  them,  plaits  their 
hair,  applies  the  depilatory,*  &c.  They  then  retire  to 
the  beyt-owwal  or  meslakh,  and  there,  having  put  on  part 
of  their  dress,  or  a  large  loose  shirt,  partake  of  various 
refreshments,  which,  if  they  have  brought  none  with 
them,  they  may  procure  by  sending  an  attendant  of  the 
bath  to  the  market.  Those  who  smoke  take  their  own 
pipes  with  them.  On  particular  occasions  of  festivity, 
they  are  entertained  with  the  songs  of  two  or  more 
'A'l'raehs,  hired  to  accompany  them  to  the  bath. 

*  The  depilatory  called  "  noorah,"  which  is  often  employed  in  the 
bath,  beintj  preferred  to  the  resin  more  commonly  used,  is  composed,  as 
I  am  informed,  of  quick-lime  with  a  small  proportion  (about  an  eighth 
part)  of  orpiment.  It  is  made  into  a  paste,  with  water,  before  applica- 
tion ;  and  loosens  the  hair  in  about  two  minutes,  when  it  is  washed  off. 
— See  Russell's  Aleppo,  vol.  i.,  pp.  134,  3~8,  379  :  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GAMES. 

Most  of  the  games  of  the  Egyptians  are  of  kinds 
which  suit  their  sedate  dispositions.  They  take  great 
pleasure  in  chess  (which  they  call  "  satreng"),  draughts 
("  dameh"),  and  trictrac  or  backgammon  ("  tawulah"). 
Their  chess-men  are  of  very  simple  forms  ;  as  the  Mu- 
slim is  forbidden,  by  his  religion,  to  make  an  image  of 
anything  that  has  life.  The  Muslims  of  Egypt  in 
general  are,  however,  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  games  of  hazard :  though  some  of 
them  consider  even  chess  and  draughts  as  forbidden, 
games  partly  or  wholly  hazardous  are  very  common 
among  all  ranks  of  this  people :  and  scarcely  less  so  is 
that  of  cards,  which,  being  almost  always  played  for 
money,  or  for  some  other  stake,  is  particularly  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  "  leab  eUkumar,"*  "the  game 
of  hazard,  or  of  gain."  Persons  of  the  lower  orders 
in  the  towns  of  Egypt  are  often  seen  playing  at  these 
and  other  games  at  the  coffee-shops ;  but  frequently 
for  no  greater  stake  than  that  of  a  few  cups  of  cottiee. 

One  of  the  games  most  common  among  the  Egyptians 
is  that  of  the  "  mankarah,"  Two  persons  play  at  this, 
with  a  board  (or  two  boards  joined  by  hinges),  in  which 
are  twelve  hemispherical  holes,  called  "  buyoot,"  or 
'' beyst,"  in  two  equal  rows;  and  with  seventy-two 
small  shells,  of  the  kind  called  cowries ;  or  as  many 
pebbles :  these,  whether  shells  or  pebbles,  are  termed 
the  "  hasa  (in  the  singular,   "hasweh").     To  explain 

*  For  "  Kimar." 
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the  game  of  the  mankal'ah,  I  must  distinguish  the  beyts 
of  the  board  by  letters,  thus  : 
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Mankal'ah. 

The  beyts  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  belong  to  one 
party  ;  and  the  opposite  six  beyts  to  the  other.  One  of 
the  parties,  when  they  are  about  to  play  the  game  in 
the  most  simple  manner  (for  there  are  two  modes  of 
playing  it),  distributes  all  the  hasa  unequally  into  the 
beyts ;  generally  putting  at  least  four  into  each  beyt. 
If  they  were  distributed  equally,  there  would  be  six  in 
each  beyt ;  but  this  is  seldom  done ;  for,  in  this  case, 
he  who  plays  first  is  sure  to  lose.  The  act  of  distribut- 
ing the  hasa  is  called  "  tebweez."  When  one  party  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  other's  distribution  of  the  hasa,  he 
may  turn  the  board  round ;  and  then  his  adversary 
begins  the  game ;  which  is  not  the  case  otherwise. 
Supposing  the  party  to  whom  belong  the  beyts  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  commences  the  game,  he  takes  the  hasa  from 
beyt  F,  and  distributes  them  to  the  heyts  a,  b,c,  &c., 
one  to  each  beyt ;  and  if  there  be  enough  to  put  in  each 
of  his  adversary's  six  beyts,  and  more  remain  in  his 
hand,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  to  distribute 
them  to  his  own  beyts,  in  the  order  A,  B,  C,  &c.  ;  and 
then,  if  he  have  still  one  or  more  remaining,  to  his 
adversary's  beyts,  as  before,  and  so  on.  If  the  last  beyt 
into  which  he  has  put  a  hasweh  contain  but  one  (having 
been  empty  before  he  put  that  in  ;  for  it  may  have  been 
left  empty  at  the  first),  he  ceases  ;  and  his  adversary 
plays :  but  if  it  contain  two  or  four,  he  takes  its  con- 
tents, with  those  of  the  beyt  opposite  ;  and  if  the  last 
beyt  contain  two  or  four,  and  one  or  more  of  the  preced- 
ing beyts  also  contain  either  of  these  numbers,  no  beyt 
with  any  other  number  intervening,   he  takes  the  con- 
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tents  of  these  preceding  beyts  also,  with  the  contents  of 
of  those  opposite.  If  the  last  beyt  into  which  he  has 
put  a  hasweh  contain  (with  this  hasweh)  three,  or  five, 
or  more,  he  takes  these  out,  and  goes  on  distributing 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  before  :  for  instance,  if,  in 
this  case,  the  last  beyt  into  which  he  has  put  a  hasweh 
be  D,  he  puts  one  from  its  contents  into  E,  another 
into  F,  a  third  into  a,  and  so  on  ;  and  thus  he  continues, 
until  making  the  last  beyt  to  contain  but  one  stops  him, 
or  making  it  to  contain  two  or  four  brings  him  gain,  and 
makes  it  his  adversary's  turn  to  play.  He  always  plays 
from  beyt  F,  or,  if  that  be  empty,  from  the  nearest 
beyt  to  it  in  his  own  row  containing  one  or  more  haswehs. 
When  one  party  has  more  than  a  single  hasweh  in  one 
or  more  of  his  beyts,  and  the  other  has  none,  the  former 
is  obliged  to  put  one  of  his  into  the  first  of  his  adversary's 
beyts.  If  only  one  hasweh  remain  on  one  side,  and 
none  on  the  other,  that  one  is  the  property  of  the  person 
on  whose  side  it  is.  When  the  board  is  completely 
cleared,  each  party  counts  the  number  of  the  hasa  he  has 
taken  ;  and  the  one  who  has  most  reckons  the  excess  of 
his  above  his  adversary's  number  as  his  gain.  The 
gainer  in  one  board  begins  to  play  the  next  board  ;  his 
adversary  having  first  distributed  the  hasa.  When 
either  party  has  made  his  successive  gains  amount  to 
sixty,  he  has  won  the  game.  —  In  this  manner,  the  game 
of  the  mankal'ah  is  played  by  young  persons ;  and 
hence  this  mode  of  playing  it  is  called  "  the  game  of 
the  ignorant"  ("  leab  el-ghasheem  ")  :  others  generally 
play  in  a  different  manner,  which  is  termed  "  the  game 
of  the  wise,  or  intelligent  "  ("  leab  el-"akil"),  and  which 
must  now  be  described. 

The  hasa  are  distributed  in  one  or  more  beyts  on  one 
side,  and  in  the  corresponding  beyt  or  beyts  on  the 
other  side  ;  commonly  in  four  beyts  on  each  side,  leaving 
the  two  extreme  beyts  of  each  side  vacant :  or  they  are 
distributed  in  any  other  conventional  manner ;  as,  for 
instance,  about  half  into  beyt  A,  and  the  remainder  in 
beyt  a.  The  person  who  distributes  the  hasa  does  not 
count  how  manv  he  places  in  a  beyt ;  and  it  is  at  his 

1  3 
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option  whether  he  places  them  only  in  one  beyt  on  each 
side,  or  in  all  the  beyts.  Should  the  other  person  object 
to  his  distribution,  he  may  turn  the  board  round  ;  but 
in  that  case  forfeits  his  right  of  playing  first.  The 
person  who  plays  first  may  begin  from  any  one  of  his 
beyts  ;  judging  by  his  eye  which  will  bring  him  the 
best  fortune.  He  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described ;  putting  one  hasweh  in  each  beyt ;  and 
taking  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  former  mode  ;  and 
then  the  other  plays.  After  the  first  gain,  he  counts 
the  hasa  in  each  of  his  beyts  ;  and  plays  from  that  which 
will  bring  him  the  greatest  advantage.  One  of  the 
parties  may  stop  the  other  to  count  the  hasa  which  he 
takes  out  of  a  beyt  to  distribute,  in  order  to  insure  his 
distributing  them  correctly.  The  gain  of  one  party 
after  finishing  one  board  is  counted,  as  in  the  former 
mode,  by  the  excess  of  the  number  he  has  taken  above 
the  number  acquired  by  the  other  ;  and  the  first  who 
makes  his  successive  gains  to  amount  to  sixty  wins  the 
game. — This  game  is  of  use  in  practising  the  players  in 
calculation.  It  is  very  commonly  played  at  the  coffee- 
shops  ;  and  the  players  generally  agree,  though  it  is 
unlawful  to  do  so,  that  the  loser  shall  pay  for  the  coffee 
drunk  by  himself  and  his  adversary  and  the  spectators, 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  cups. 

Another  game  very  general  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Egypt  is  called  "  tab."  In  other  countries  of  the 
East  this  is  called  "  tdb  wa-dukk;"  but  I  never  hear 
this  name  given  to  it  in  Egypt.  In  this  country  it  is 
played  in  the  following  manner  : — Four  small  pieces  of 
stick,  of  a  flat  form,  about  a  span  (or  eight  inches)  in 
length,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  first 
prepared  :  they  are  generally  formed  of  a  piece  of  palm- 
branch  ;  one  side  of  which,  being  cut  flat  and  smooth, 
is  white ;  the  other,  green,  or,  if  not  fresh,  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour ;  the  former  side  is  commonly  called 
white,  and  the  other  black.  These  are  called  the 
"tab."  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a 
"  seega."  This  is  a  board,  divided  into  four  rows  of 
squares,    called    "  beyts"   or   "  dars,"   each   about  two 
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inches  wide  ;  or  it  consists  of  similar  rows  of  holes  made 
in  the  ground,  or  in  a  flat  stone  :  the  beyts  are  usually 
seven,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  or  fifteen,  in  each  row. 
To  show  the  mode  of  playing  the  game,  I  shall  here 
represent  a  seega  of  nine  beyts  in  each  row  ;  and  dis- 
tinguish the  beyts  by  letters. 
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In  each  beyt  of  one  exterior  row  is  usually  placed  a 
little  piece  of  stone,  or  dingy  brick,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  and  in  each  beyt  of  the  other  exterior  row,  a 
piece  of  red  brick  or  tile.  Or,  sometimes,  pieces  are 
placed  only  in  a  certain  number  of  beyts  in  those  rows  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  four.  The  pieces  of  one 
row  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  the  other. 
They  are  called  "kilab"  (or  dogs);  in  the  singular, 
"  kelb."  The  game  is  generally  played  by  two  persons. 
The  four  little  sticks  are  thrown,  all  together,  against 
a  stick  thrust  into  the  ground  or  held  in  the  hand  with 
one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  or  against  a  wall,  or 
against  a  stick  inclined  against  a  wall.  If  they  fall  so 
that  one  only  has  its  white  side  upwards,  the  player  is 
said  to  have  thrown,  or  brought,  "  tab  "  (plural  "  teeb"), 
or  a  "  weled  "'  (or  child,  plural  '*  wilad  '*),  and  counts 
one :  if  there  be  two  white,  and  the  other  two  black,  he 
counts  two  ("itneyn"'):  if  there  be  three  white,  and 
one  black,  he  counts  three  ("  telateh")  :  if  all  four  be 
white,  four  ("  arba'ah  ")  :  if  all  four  black,  six  ("  sitteh"). 
When  one  throws  tab,  or  four,  or  six,  he  throws  again  ; 
but  when  he  has  thrown  two,  or  three,  it  is  then  the 
turn  of  the  other.     To  one  of  the  players  belongs  the 
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row  of  beyts  A,  B,  C,  &c.  :  to  the  other,  that  of  a,  h,  c, 
&c.  They  first  throw  alternately  until  one  has  thrown 
tab ;  and  he  who  has  done  this  then  throws  again  until 
he  has  brought  two,  or  three.  Supposing  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  to  have  thrown  tab  and  four 
and  two,  he  removes  the  kelb  from  beyt  I,  and  places 
it  in  the  seventh  beyt  from  I,  which  is  Q.  He  must 
always  commence  with  the  kelb  in  beyt  I.  The  other 
party,  in  like  manner,  commences  from  beyt  i.  Neither 
party  can  remove  a  kelb  from  its  original  place  but  by 
throwing  tab  before  each  such  removal.  The  kelbs 
before  removal  from  their  original  places  are  called 
"  Nasara  "  (or  Christians,  in  the  singular  "  Xasranee")  ; 
and  after  removal,  when  they  are  privileged  to  commence 
the  contest,  "  Muslimeen '"  (or  "Muslims"):  when  a 
person  has  made  a  kelb  a  Muslim,  it  is  said  of  him 
"sellem  kelb;"  and  of  the  kelb,  "  aslam."  Each  time 
that  a  player  thi'ows  tab,  he  generally  makes  a  kelb 
Muslim,  until  he  has  made  them  all  so,  and  thus  prepared 
them  to  circulate  in  the  beyts.  Each  player  may  have 
two  or  more  kelbs  in  circulation  at  the  same  time. 
Let  us  suppose  (to  make  the  descri{)tion  more  simple) 
that  the  person  to  whom  belongs  the  row  of  beyts 
A,  B,  C,  &e.,  is  circulating  a  single  kelb:  he  moves 
it  through  the  two  middle  rows  of  beyts  in  the  order  of 
the  letters  by  which  I  have  distinguished  them,  from 
K  to  S,  and  fron  k  to  s;  and  may  then  either  repeat 
the  same  round  or  enter  his  adversary's  row,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  kelb  remaining  in  that  row  ;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  he  does  not  continue  to  circulate  the  same 
kelb,  excepting  under  circumstances  which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  Whenever  a  throw,  or  any  of  two  or 
more  throws,  which  the  player  has  made  enables  him 
to  move  his  kelb  into  a  beyt  occupied  by  one  of  his 
opponent's  kelbs,  he  takes  the  latter.  For  instance,  if 
one  party  has  a  kelb  in  the  beyt  m,  and  the  other  has 
one  in  o,  and  another  in  s,  and  the  former  has  thrown 
tab  (or  one)  and  then  four,  and  then  two,  he  may  take 
the  kelb  in  o  by  the  throw  of  two  ;  then,  by  the  throw 
of  four,  take  that  in  s;  and,  by  the  throw  of  tab,  pass 
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into  fl,  and  take  a  third  kelb  if  it  contain  one.  A  player 
may,  by  means  of  a  suitable  throw,  or  two  or  more 
throws,  move  one  of  his  kelbs  into  a  beyt  occupied  by 
anpther  of  his  own  ;  and  these  two  together,  in  like 
manner,  he  may  add  to  a  third,  or  he  may  add  a  third 
to  them  :  thus  he  may  unite  any  number  of  his  own 
kelbs,  and  circulate  them  together,  as  if  they  were  but 
one  ;  but  he  cannot  divide  them  again,  and  play  with 
them  separately,  unless  he  throw  tab.  If  he  avail  him- 
self of  a  throw  which  he  has  made  to  bring  them  back 
into  a  row  through  which  they  have  already  passed 
(either  separately  or  together),  they  become  reduced 
to  a  single  kelb  :  but  he  need  not  avail  himself  of  such 
a  throw  :  he  may  wait  until  he  throws  tab.  Two  or 
more  kelbs  thus  united  are  called  an  " 'eggeh."  The 
object  of  so  uniting  them  is  to  place  them  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  situation  of  safety ;  as  will  be  seen  by  what 
immediately  follows.  If  either  party  pass  one  of  his 
kelbs  into  his  adversary's  row,  he  may  leave  it  there 
in  safety  as  long  as  he  does  not  want  to  continue  to  play 
with  it,  because  the  latter  cannot  bring  back  a  kelb  into 
his  own  row.  The  former,  however,  cannot  continue 
to  circulate  the  kelb  which  has  entered  that  row  until 
he  has  no  kelb  remaining  in  his  own  row  ;  or  unless  he 
have  only  an  'eggeh  in  his  row,  and  does  not  throw  tab, 
which  alone  enables  him  to  divide  the  'eggeh.  In 
circulating  through  his  adversary's  beyts,  he  proceeds 
in  the  order  of  the  letters  by  which  I  have  marked 
them.  He  cannot  pass  the  same  kelb  again  into  his 
adversary's  row  :  after  it  has  passed  through  that  row, 
he  circulates  it  through  the  two  middle  rows  only,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  first. — This  game  is  often  played 
by  four  or  more  persons  ;  and  without  the  seega.  When 
one  person  throws  four,  he  is  called  the  Sultan.  He 
holds  a  makra''ah,*  which  is  a  piece  of  the  thick  end  of 
a  palm- stick,  with  two  or  three  splits  made  in  the  thicker 
part  of  it.  ^yhen  a  player  throws  six,  he  is  called  the 
Wezeer,  and  holds  the  stick  against  which  the  tab  are 

*  Thus  commonly  pronounced  for  mikra'  ah. 
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are  thrown.  Whenever  a  person  throws  two,  the  Sultan 
gives  him  a  blow,  or  two  or  more  blows  (as  many  as  the 
Wezeer  may  order),  on  the  sole  of  his  foot,  or  the  soles 
of  both  feet,  with  the  makra''ah.  When  a  player  throws 
twice  six,  he  is  both  Sultan  and  Wezeer. 

Many  of  the  fellaheen  of  Egypt  also  frequently  amuse 
themselves  with  a  game  called  that  of  the  "  seega," 
which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  The  seega 
employed  in  this  game  is  different  from  that  of  the  tab  : 
it  consists  of  a  number  of  holes,  generally  made  in  the 
ground;  most  commonly,  of  five  rows  of  five  holes  in 
each,  or  seven  rows  of  seven  in  each,  or  nine  rows  of 
nine  in  each  :  the  first  kind  is  called  the  "  khamsawee 
seega;"  the  second,  the  "seb'awee;"  and  the  third, 
the  "  tis'awee."  A  khamsawee  seega  is  here  repre- 
sented. 

OOQOO 

QOOQO 

Qoooa 

OODDO 
OOQOO 

Seega. 

The  holes  are  called  "  'oyoon  "  (or  eyes,  in  the  singular 
"  'eyn").  In  this  seega,  they  are  twenty-five  in  number. 
The  players  have  each  twelve  "  kelbs,"  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  game  of  the  tab.*  One  of  them  places  two 
of  his  kelbs  in  the  'eyns  marked  a,  a:  the  other  puts 
two  of  his  in  those  marked  b,  b:  they  then  alternately 
place  two  kelbs  in  any  of  the  'eyns  that  they  may  choose, 
excepting  the  central  'eyn  of  the  seega.     All  the  'eyns 

*  The  larger  sees^as,  in  like  manner,  require  a  sufticient  number  of 
kelbs  to  occupy  all  the  'eyns  excepting  one. 
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but  the  central  one  being  thus  occupied  (most  of  the  kelbs 
placed  at  random),  the  game  is  commenced.  The  party 
who  begins  moves  one  of  his  kelbs  from  a  contiguous 
'eyn  into  the  central.  The  other  partly,  if  the  'eyn  now- 
made  vacant  be  not  next  to  any  one  of  those  occupied 
by  his  kelbs,  desires  his  adversary  to  give  him,  or  open 
to  him,  a  way  ;  and  the  latter  must  do  so,  by  removing, 
and  thus  losing,  one  of  his  own  kelbs.  This  is  also 
done  on  subsequent  occasions,  when  required  by  similar 
circumstances.  The  aim  of  each  party,  after  the  first 
disposal  of  the  kelbs,  is  to  place  any  one  of  his  kelbs  in 
such  a  situation  that  there  shall  be,  between  it  and 
another  of  his,  one  of  his  adversary's  kelbs.  This,  by 
so  doing,  he  takes  ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  immediately 
make  another  capture  by  such  means,  he  does  so,  without 
allowing  his  adversary  to  move. — These  are  the  only 
rules  of  the  game.  It  will  be  remarked,  that,  though 
most  of  the  kelbs  are  placed  at  random,  foresight  is 
requisite  in  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. — Several 
seegas  have  been  cut  upon  the  stones  on  the  summit  of 
the  great  pyramid,  by  Arabs  who  have  served  as  guides 
to  travellers. 

Gymnastic  games,  or  such  diversions  as  require  much 
bodily  exertion,  are  very  uncommon  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Sometimes  two  peasants  contend  with  each  other, 
for  mere  amusement,  or  for  a  trifling  wager  or  reward, 
with  "  nebboots,"  which  are  thick  staves,  five  or  six  feet 
long  :  the  object  of  each  is  to  strike  his  adversary  on  the 
head.  The  nebboot  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  is  often 
seen  in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  peasant :  he  often 
carries  it  when  on  a  journey  ;  particularly  when  he 
travels  by  night;  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case. 
Wrestling-matches  are  also  sometimes  witnessed  in 
Egypt:  the  combatants  (who  are  called  "  musare'een," 
in  the  singular  "  musare'  ")  strip  themselves  of  all  their 
clothing  excepting  their  drawers,  and  generally  oil  their 
bodies ;  but  their  exercises  are  not  remarkable,  and  are 
seldom  performed  but  for  remuneration,  on  the  occasions 
of  festivals,  processions,  &c. — On  such  occasions,  too, 
mock  combats  between  two  men,  usually  clad  only   in 
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their  drawers,  and  each  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  small 
shield,  are  not  unfreqiiently  witnessed  :  neither  attempts 
to  wound  his  adversary ;  every  blow  is  received  on  the 
shield. 

The  game  of  the  "gereed,''  as  played  by  the  Mem- 
looks  and  Turkish  soldiers,  has  often  been  described  ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  practised  by  many  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Upper  Egypt  is  much  more  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  often  played  by  the  latter  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  a  person  ot  influence,  such  as  the  sheykh 
of  a  tribe  or  village  ;  or  on  that  of  a  circumcision  ;  or 
when  a  votive  calf  or  ox,  or  bull,  which  has  been  let  loose 
to  pasture  where  it  will,  by  common  consent,  is  about  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  a  public  feast 
made  with  its  meat.  The  combatants  usually  consist  of 
two  parties,  of  ditferent  villages,  or  of  diflerent  tribes  or 
branches  of  a  tril)e  ;  each  party  about  twelve  or  twenty, 
or  more  in  number;  and  each  person  mounted  on  a  horse 
or  mare.  The  two  ])arties  station  themselves  about  five 
hundred  feet  or  more  njiart.  A  person  from  one  party 
gallops  towards  the  other  party,  and  challenges  them  : 
one  of  the  latter,  taking,  in  his  left  hand,  lour,  five,  six, 
or  more  gereeds,  each  six  feet,  or  an  inch  or  two  more  or 
less,  in  length,  but  generally  equal  in  length  to  the 
height  of  a  tall  man,  and  very  heavy  (being  the  lower 
part  of  the  palm-stick,  freshly  cut,  and  full  of  sajj),  pur- 
sues the  challenger  at  full  gallop  :  he  approaches  him  as 
near  as  j)os.sible  ;  often  within  arm's  length  ;  and  throws, 
at  his  head  or  back,  one  gereed  after  another,  until  he  has 
none  left.  The  gereed  is  blunt  at  both  ends.  It  is 
thrown  with  the  small  end  foremost;  and  with  uplifted 
arm  ;  and  sometimes  inflicts  terrible,  and  even  fatal, 
wounds.*  The  person  against  whom  the  gereeds  are 
thrown  endeavours  to  catch  them,  or  to  ward  them  ofF 
with  his  arm  or  with  a  sheathed  sword  ;  or  he  escapes 

*  During  my  last  residence  at  Thebes,  a  fine  athletic  man,  the  best 
gereed-player  of  the  place,  whom  I  liad  taken  into  my  service  as  a 
nightly  guard,  received  a  very  severe  wound  at  this  game,  and  I  had 
some  dilliculty  to  efl'ect  a  cure  ;  he  was  delirious  for  many  hours  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  and  liad  nearly  lost  his  life.  Tlie  gereed  struck  him  a 
liitle  before  his  ear,  and  penetrated  downwards  into  his  neck. 
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them  by  the  superior  speed  of  his  horse.  Having  sus- 
tained the  attack,  and  arrived  at  the  station  of  his  party, 
he  tries  his  skill  against  the  person  by  whom  he  has  been 
pursued,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  did  against 
him. — This  sport,  which  reminds  us  of  the  tournaments 
of  old,  and  which  was  a  game  of  the  early  Bedawees, 
continues  for  several  hours.  It  is  common  only  among 
those  tribes  who  have  not  been  many  years,  or  not  more 
than  a  few  centuries,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  who  have  consequently  retained  many  Bedawee 
customs  and  habits.  About  the  close  of  the  j^eriod  of 
my  former  visit  to  this  country,  three  men  and  a  mare 
were  killed  at  this  game  within  an  hour,  in  the  western 
plain  of  Thebes.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  man 
loses  his  life  in  this  exercise :  at  least,  of  late,  I  have 
heard  of  no  such  occurrence  taking  place. — In  Low^er 
Egypt,  a  gereed  only  half  the  length  of  those  above  de- 
scribed, or  little  more,  is  used  in  playing  this  game. 

Other  exercises,  which  are  less  frequently  performed, 
and  only  at  festivals  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
will  be  described  in  subsequent  pages. 
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MUSIC. 


The  Egyptians  in  general  are  excessively  fond  of  music  ; 
and  yet  they  regard  the  study  of  this  fascinating  art  (like 
dancing)  as  unworthy  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  time 
of  a  man  of  sense ;  and  as  exercising  too  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  passions,  and  leading  a  man  into  gaiety, 
and  dissipation,  and  vice.  Hence  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Prophet :  but  it  is  used,  notwithstanding,  even  in 
religious  ceremonies ;  especially  by  the  darweeshes. 
The  Egyptians  have  very  few  books  on  music;  and 
these  are  not  understood  by  their  modern  musicians. 
The  natural  liking  of  the  Egyptians  for  music  is  shown 
by  their  habit  of  regulating  their  motions,  and  relieving 
the  dulness  of  their  occupations,  in  various  labours,  by 
songs  or  chants.  Thus  do  the  boatmen,  in  rowing,  &c. ; 
the  peasants  in  raising  water  ;  the  porters  in  carrying 
heavy  weights  with  poles ;  men,  boys,  and  girls,  in  as- 
sisting builders,  by  bringing  bricks,  stones,  and  mortar, 
and  removing  rubbish  :  so  also,  the  sawyers,  reapers, 
and  many  other  labourers.  Though  the  music  of  the 
Egyptians  is  of  a  style  very  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
acquire  or  imitate,  the  children  very  easily  and  early 
attain  it.  The  practice  of  chanting  the  Kur-an,  which 
is  taught  in  all  their  schools,  contributes  to  increase 
their  natural  fondness  for  music. 

How  science  was  cherished  by  the  Arabs  when  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  how  much  the  former  profited  by  the 
works  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  is  well  known.  It 
appears  that  they  formed  the  system  of  music  which  has 
prevailed  among  them  for  many  centuries,  partly  from 
Greek,  and  partly  from  Persian  and  Indian  treatises. 
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From  the  Greek  language  are  derived  the  most  general 
Arabic  term  for  music,  namely,  *'  mooseeka,"  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Arab  musical  instruments  ;  but 
most  of  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  Arab  musi- 
cians are  borrowed  from  the  Persian  and  Indian  lan- 
guages. There  is  a  striking  degree  of  similarity  between 
many  of  the  airs  which  I  have  heard  in  Egypt  and  some 
of  the  popular  melodies  of  Spain  ;*  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  is  the  case  ;  for  music  was  much  cultivated 
among  the  Arabs  of  Spain  ;  and  the  library  of  the  Es- 
curial  contains  many  Arabic  treatises  on  this  art. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Arab  system 
of  music  is  the  division  of  tones  into  thirds.  Hence  I 
have  heard  Egyptian  musicians  urge  against  the  European 
systems  of  music  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  number 
of  sounds.  These  small  and  delicate  gradations  of  sound 
give  a  peculiar  softness  to  the  performances  of  the  Arab 
musicians,  which  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  character  : 
but  they  are  difficult  to  discriminate  with  exactness,  and 
are  therefore  seldom  observed  in  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  of  those  persons  who  have  not  made  a  re- 
gular study  of  the  art.  Most  of  the  popular  airs  of  the 
the  Egyptians,  though  of  a  similar  character,  in  most 
respects,  to  the  music  of  their  professional  performers, 
are  very  simple ;  consisting  of  only  a  few  notes,  which 
serve  for  every  one  or  two  lines  of  a  song,  and  which  are 
therefore  repeated  many  times.  I  must  confess  that  I 
generally  take  great  delight  in  the  more  refined  kind  of 
music  which  I  occasionally  hear  in  Egypt ;  and  the  more 
I  become  habituated  to  the  style,  the  more  I  am  pleased 
with  it ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  state  that  I 
have  not  met  with  many  Europeans  who  enjoy  it  in  the 
same  degree  as  myself.  The  natives  of  Egypt  are 
generally  enraptured  with  the  performances  of  their 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians :  they  applaud  with 
frequent  exclamations  of  "  Allah  !"'t  and  "  God  approve 

*  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  more  refined  Eg^-ptian  music,  but  it 
is  also  observable  in  the  airs  of  some  common  ballads  and  chants. 

t  Often,  in  such  cases,  pronounced  in  an  unusually  broad  manner, 
and  the  last  syllable  drawled  out,  thus — "  Allauh  !  " 
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thee!"  "  God  preserve  thy  voice!"  and  similar  ex- 
pressions. 

The  male  professional  musicians  are  called  "  A'la- 
teeyeh  ;"  in  the  singular,  "  A'latee,"  which  properly 
signifies  "a  player  upon  an  instrument;"  but  they  are 
generally  both  instrumental  and  vocal  performers.  They 
are  people  of  very  dissolute  habits;  and  are  regarded  as 
scarcely  less  disreputable  characters  than  the  public 
dancers.  They  are,  however,  hired  at  most  grand  en- 
tertainments, to  amuse  the  company  ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions they  are  usually  supplied  with  brandy,  or  other 
spirituous  liquors,  which  they  sometimes  drink  until  they 
can  neither  sing  nor  strike  a  chord.  The  sum  commonly 
paid  to  each  of  them  for  one  night's  performance  is 
equal  to  about  two  or  three  shillings;  but  they  often  re- 
ceive considerably  more.  The  guests  generally  contri- 
bute the  sum. 

There  are  also  female  professional  singers.  These 
are  called  "  'Awalim;"  in  the  singular,  "  'ATmeh,"  or 
" 'A'linieh ;"  an  appellation  literally  signifying  "a 
learned  female."  The  'Awalim  are  often  hired  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fete  in  the  liareem  of  a  person  of  wealth. 
There  is  generally  a  small,  elevated  apartment,  called  a 
"  tukeyseh,"  or  "  mughanna,*'  adjoining  the  principal 
saloon  of  the  hareem,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
a  screen  of  wooden  lattice-work  ;  or  there  is  some  other 
convenient  place  in  which  the  female  singers  may  be 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
should  he  be  present  with  his  women.  But  when  there 
is  a  party  of  male  guests,  they  generally  sit  hi  the  court, 
or  in  a  lower  apartment,  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  'Awalim, 
who,  in  this  case,  usually  sit  at  a  window  of  the  hareem, 
concealed  by  the  lattice-work.  Some  of  them  are  also 
instrumental  performers.  I  have  heard  the  most  cele- 
brated 'Awalim  in  Cairo,  and  have  been  more  charmed 
with  their  songs  than  with  the  best  performances  of  the 
A'lateeyeh,  and  more  so,  I  think  I  may  truly  add,  than 
with  any  other  music  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  They 
are  often  very  highly  paid.  I  have  known  instances  of 
sums  equal  to  more  than  fifty  guineas  being  collected  for 
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a  single  'A'l'raeh  from  the  guests  at  an  entertainment  in 
the  house  of  a  merchant,  where  none  of  the  contributors 
were  persons  of  much  wealth.  So  powerful  is  the  effect 
of  the  singing  of  a  very  accomplished  'ATmeh,  that  her 
audience,  in  the  height  of  their  excitement,  oi'ten  lavish 
upon  her  sums  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  There 
are,  among  the 'Awalim  in  Cairo,  a  few  who. are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  appellation  of  "  learned 
females;"'  having  some  literary  accomplishments.  There 
are  also  many  of  an  inferior  class,  who  sometimes  dance 
in  the  hareem  :  hence,  travellers  have  often  misapplied 
the  name  of  "  alme,"  meaning  "  'al'meh,  to  the  common 
dancing-girls,  of  whom  an  account  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter  of  this  work. 

The  Egyptians  have  a  great  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Those  which  are  generally  used  at  private  con- 
certs are  the  "  kemengeh,"  "  kanoon,"  "  'ood,"  and 
"nay." 

The  "kemengeh"*  is  a  kind  of  viol.  Its  name, 
which  is  Persian,  and  more  properly  written  "  keman- 
geh,"  signifies  "  a  bow-instrument."  This  instrument, 
and  all  the  others  of  which  I  insert  engravings,  I  have 
drawn  with  the  camera-lucida.  The  total  length  of  the 
kemengeh  which  is  here  represented  is  thirty -eight 
inches.  The  sounding-body  f  is  a  cocoa-nut,  of  which 
about  a  fourth  part  has  been  cut  off.  It  is  pierced  with 
many  small  holes.  Over  the  front  of  it  is  strained  a 
piece  of  the  skin  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  Silurus,  called 
"  bay  ad  ;  "  and  upon  this  rests  the  bridge.  J  The  neck  § 
is  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory  ;  and  of  a  cylindrical  form. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  piece  of  ivory  ;  and  the  head,  I| 
in  which  the  pegs  are  inserted,  is  also  of  ivory.  The 
pegs  ^  are  of  beech ;  and  their  heads,  of  ivory.     The 

*A  friend  (a  native  of  Egypt)  ha.s  observed  to  me,  since  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  that  "rabab  "'  would  be  a  more  proper 
term  for  this  instrument,  being  the  general  Arabic  name  for  a  viol ;  but 
I  never  heard  it  called  in  Egypt  by  any  other  name  than  "  kemengeh." 
It  is  also  thus  called  in  Svria. 

t  Called  "hokk ah."  +  "  Ghazal.' 

$  Called  "  s'a'ed,"  or  "  arm."  ll    "  Khazueh." 

^  "  Melawee  ;■'  singular,  "  melwa." 
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A  Performer  on  the  Kemengeh. 


foot  *  is  of  iron :  it  passes  through  the  sounding-body, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  neck,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches.  Each  of  the  two  chords  consists  of  about  sixty 
horse-hairs:  at  the  lower  end,  they  are  attached  to  an 
iron  ring,  just  below  the  sounding-body  :  towards  the 
other  extremity,  each  is  lengthened  with  a  piece  of 
lamb's  gut,  f  by  which  it  is  attached  to  its  peg.  Over 
the  chords,  a  little  below  their  junction  with  the  gut- 
strings,  a  double  band  of  leather  J  is  tied,  passing 
round  the  neck  of  the  instrument.  The  bow  ^  is  thu'ty- 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  form  is  shown  by 
the  engraving.  The  stick  is  generally  of  ash.  The 
horse-hairs,  passed  through  a  hole  at  the  head  of  the 


Seekh." 
Ribat." 


f  "Weter." 
$  "  Kos." 
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bow-stick  and  secured  by  a  knot,  and  attached  at  the 
other  end  to  an  iron  ring,  are  tightened  or  slackened  by 
a  band  of  leather  which  passes  through  the  ring  just 
mentioned  and  through  another  ring  at  the  foot  of  the 
bow. — I  insert  a  sketch  of  a  performer  on  the  kemengeh, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  he  holds  the  instrument 
and  the  bow.  In  passing  the  bow  from  one  chord  to  the 
other,  he  turns  the  kemengeh  about  sixty  degrees  round. 
The  sketch  here  introduced,  and  those  of  the  performers 
on  the  kanoon,  'ood,  and  nay,  are  from  drawings  which 
I  have  made  with  the  camera-lucida,  and,  excepting  the 
last,  from  very  expert  musicians.  Together,  they  repre- 
sent an  ordinary  Egyptian  band,  such  as  is  generally  seen 
at  a  private  entertainment.  The  performer  on  the 
kemengeh  usually  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  him  who  per- 
forms on  the  kanoon,  or  opposite  (that  is,  facing)  the 
latter,  on  the  left  hand  of  whom  sits  the  performer  on  the 
'ood  ;  and  next  to  this  last  is  the  performer  on  the  nay. 
Sometimes  there  are  other  musicians,  whose  instruments 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter ;  and  often,  two  singers. 

The  "kanoon"  is  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  Its  name  is 
from  the  Greek  Kauwv,  or  from  the  same  origin  ;  and  has 
the  same  signification  ;  that  is,  "  rule,"  *'  law,"  "  cus- 
tom." The  instrument  from  which  the  engraving  here 
given  was  taken  is,  perhaps,  an  inch  or  two  longer  than 
some  others  which  I  have  seen.  Its  greatest  length  is 
thirty-nine  inches  and  three-quarters ;  and  its  breadth, 
sixteen  inches  :  its  depth  is  two  inches  and  one-tenth. 
The  kanoon  is  sometimes  made  entirely  of  walnut- wood,* 
with  the  exception  of  some  ornamental  parts.  In  the  in- 
strument which  I  have  drawn,  the  facef  and  the  back  J 
are  of  a  fine  kind  of  deal :  the  sides  §  are  of  beech.  The 
piece  in  which  the  pegs  are  inserted  ||  is  of  beech  ;  and 
so  also  is  the  ridge  ^  along  its  interior  edge,  through 
which  the  chords  are  passed.  The  pegs  **  are  of  poplar- 
wood.     The  bridge  ff  is  of  fine  deal.     In  the  central 

*  "Gut;."  f  "  Wishsh,"  for  "wegh." 

X  "  Dahr."  \  Called  "  soor,"  or  "  wall." 

II  "  Mistar'ah."  ^f  Called  "inf,"  or  "  nose." 

**  "  Melawee."  f  f  Termed  '*  faras,"  or  "  mare." 


Kanoon. — No.  1  is  the  key  ;  2,  the  ring,  or  thimble  ;  3,  the  plectrum. 
VOL    IT. 
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^^ 


A  Performer  on  the  Kanoon. 


part  of  the  face  of  the  instrument  is  a  circular  piece  of 
wood  *  of  a  reddish  colour,  pierced  with  holes ;  and 
towards  the  acute  angle  of  the  face  is  another  piece  of 
similar  wood,  likewise  pierced  with  holes.  In  that  part 
of  the  face  upon  which  the  bridge  rests  are  five  oblong 
apertures,  corresponding  with  the  five  feet  of  the  bridge. 
A  piece  of  fishes'  skin,f  nine  inches  wide,  is  glued  over 
this  part;  and  the  five  feet  of  the  bridge  rest  upon  those 
parts  of  the  skin  which  cover  the  five  apertures  above 
mentioned ;  slightly  depressing  the  skin.  The  chords 
are  of  lamb's-gut.  J  There  are  three  chords  to  each  note ; 
and,  altogether,  twenty-four  treble  chords.  The  shortest 
side  of  the  instrument  §  is  veneered  with  walnut-wood, 

*  Called  "  shemseh,"  or  "a  sun."  +  Called  "  rakmeh." 

X  Thev  are  called  "owtar;"  in  the  singular,  "weter.  " 
6  Termed  the  "  kibleh." 
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inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  instrument  is  played 
\vith  two  plectra ;  *  one  plectrum  attached  to  the  fore- 
finger of  each  hand.     Each  plectrum  is  a  small,  thin 

*  Each  plectrum  is  called  "reesheh." 

K  2 
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A  Performer  on  the  'Ood. 


piece  of  buffalo's  horn  ;  and  is  placed  between  the  finger 
and  a  ring,  or  thimble,*  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of  brass  or 
silver,  in  the  manner  rcjjresented  in  the  sketch. — The 
instrument  is  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  ])erformer ;  as 
shown  by  the  engraving  here  inserted.  Under  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  player,  the  kanoon  pleases  me  more  than  any 
other  Egyptian  instrument  without  an  accompaniment ; 
and  to  a  band  it  is  an  important  accession. 

The  "  'ood  "  is  a  lute,  which  is  played  with  a  plectrum. 
This  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  instrument  most 
commonly  used  by  the  best  Arab  musicians,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  numerous  poets.  Its  name  (the  original  signi- 
fication of  which  is  "  wood  "'),  with  the  article  el  prefixed 
to  it,  is  the  source  whence  are  derived  the  terms  Unto  in 
Italian,  luth  in  French,  htte  in  English,  &c.    The  length 

*  "  Kishtiwan." 
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of  the  'ood  represented  by  the  accomj)anying  engraving-, 
measuring  from  the  button,  or  angle  of  the  neck,  is 
twenty-five  inches  and  a  half.  The  body  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  fine  deal,  with  edges,  &c.  of  ebony  :  the  neck, 
of  ebony,  faced  with  box  and  an  ebony  edge.  On  the 
face  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  in  which  are  one  large 
and  two  small  shemsehs  *  of  ebony,  is  glued  a  piece  of 
fishes'  skin,t  under  that  part  of  the  chords  to  which  the 
plectrum  is  applied,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  being  worn 
away  by  the  plectrum.  The  instrument  has  seven  double 
strings ;  X  two  to  each  note.  They  are  of  lamb's  gut. 
The  order  of  these  double  chords  is  singular  :  the  double 
chord  of  the  lowest  note  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
chord  of  the  highest  note  in  our  violins,  &c.  :  next  in  the 
scale  above  this  is  the  fifth  (that  is,  counting  the  former 
as  the  first)  :  then  the  seventh,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
third.     The  plectrum  §  is  a  slip  of  a  vulture's  feather. 


Nav. 


See  a  note  to  the  description  of  the  kanoon.  f  "Rakmeh. 

J  "  Owtar."  '  rt  "  Reesheh." 
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A  Performer  on  tlie  Nay. 

The  manner  in  which  it  and  the  'ood  itself  are  held  by 
the  performer  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  "  nay,"  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  instru- 
ments which  I  have  mentioned  as  most  commonly  used  at 
private  concerts,  is  a  kind  of  flute.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  '*  nay,"  differing  from  each  other  in  dimensions, 
but  in  little  else.  The  most  common  is  that  here  repre- 
sented. It  has  been  called  the  darweeshe's  flute  ;  because 
often  used  at  the  "  zikrs  "  of  darweeshes,  to  accompany 
the  songs  of  the  "  munshids."  It  is  a  simple  reed, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  upj^er  extremity,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  at  the  lower.  It  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in 
front,  and  generally  with  another  hole  at  the  back.  The 
sketch  which  I  insert  of  a  performer  on  the  nay  shows 
the  most  usual  manner  in  w  hich  this  instrument  is  held  : 
but  sometimes  the  left  hand  is  uppermost,  and  the  instru- 
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ment  inclined  towards  the  right  arm  of  the  performer,  in- 
stead of  the  left.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  blowing, 
through  a  very  small  aperture  of  the  lips,  against  the  edge 
of  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  directing  the  wind  chiefly 
within  the  tube.  By  blowing  with  more  or  less  force, 
sounds  are  produced  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  performer,  the  nay  yields  fine,  mellow 
tones  ;  but  it  requires  much  practice  to  sound  it  well.  A 
nay  is  sometimes  made  of  a  portion  of  a  gun-barrel. 

Another  instrument  often  used  at  private  concerts  is  a 
small  tambourine,  called  "  rikk,"  similar  to  one  of  which 
an  engraving  will  be  found  in  this  chapter,  page  208,  but 
rather  smaller. 

A  kind  of  mandoline,  called  "  tamboor,"  is  also  used 
at  concerts  in  Egypt ;  but  mostly  by  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners.  These  musicians  likewise  use  a  dulcimer, 
called  "  santeer,"  which  resembles  the  kanoon,  except- 
ing that  it  has  two  sides  oblique,  instead  of  one  (the  two 
opposite  sides  equally  inclining  together),  has  double 
chords  of  wire,  instead  of  treble  chords  of  lamb's  gut, 
and  is  beaten  with  two  sticks  instead  of  the  little 
plectra. 

A  curious  kind  of  viol,  called  "  rabab,"  is  much  used 
by  poor  singers,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  viol  which  bear  this  name  ;  the 
"  rabab  el-mughannee "  (or  singer's  viol),  and  the 
"rabab  esh-sha  er  "  (or  poet's  viol)  ;  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  this,  that  the  former  has  two  chords, 
and  the  latter  but  one.  The  latter  is  that  of  which  I 
give  an  engraving ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  con- 
vertible into  the  former  kind,  having  two  pegs.  It  is 
thirty-two  inches  in  length.  The  body  of  it  is  a  frame 
of  wood,  of  which  the  front  is  covered  with  parchment, 
and  the  back  uncovered.  The  foot  is  of  iron  :  the  chord, 
of  horse-hairs,  like  those  of  the  kemengeh.  The  bow, 
which  is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  kemengeh.  This  instrument  is  always  used  by  the 
public  reciters  of  the  romance  of  Aboo-Zeyd,  in  chant- 
ing the  poetry.  The  reciter  of  this  romance  is  called 
"  Sha'er  "  (or  poet)  ;  and  hence  the  instrument  is  called 


Rahab  esh-Slia'er. 
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"the  poet's  Viol,"  and  "the  Aboo-Zeydee  viol."  The 
Shii'er  himself  uses  this  instrument ;  and  another  performer 
on  the  same  kind  of  rabab  generally  accompanies  him. 

The  instruments  used  in  wedding  processions,  and  the 
processions  of  darweeshes,  &c.,  are  chiefly  a  hautboy, 
called  "  zemr,"  and  several  kinds  of  drums,  of  which  the 
most  common  kinds  are  the  "  tabl  beleedee"  (or  country 
drum,  that  is,  Egyptian  drum),  and  the  "  tabl  Shumee  '' 
(or  Syrian  drum).  The  former  is  of  a  similar  kind  to 
our  common  military  drum  ;  but  not  so  deep.  It  is  hung 
obliquely.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  kettle-drum,  of  tinned 
coj)per,  with  a  parchment  face.  It  is  generally  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  four  in 
depth  in  the  centre  ;  and  is  beaten  with  two  slender 
sticks.  The  performer  suspends  it  to  his  neck,  by  a 
string  attached  to  two  rings  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  in- 
strument. I  have  represented  these  drums  in  the  sketch 
of  a  bridal  procession,  and  in  another  engraving.* 

A  pair  of  large  kettle-drums,  called  '•  nakakeer,"  (in 
the  singular,  "  nakkarah,")  are  generally  seen  in  most 
of  the  great  religious  processions  connected  with  the  pil- 
grimage, &c.,  in  Cairo.  They  are  both  of  copper,  and 
similar  in  form  ;  each  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere  ;  but 
are  of  unequal  dimensions  :  the  flat  surface,  or  face,  of 
the  larger  is  about  two  feet,  or  more,  in  diameter  ;  and 
that  of  the  latter,  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half.  They  are 
placed  upon  a  camel,  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
saddle,  upon  which  the  person  who  beats  them  rides. 
The  larger  is  placed  on  the  right. 

Darweeshes,  in  religious  processions,  &c.,  and  in  beg- 
ging, often  make  use  of  a  little  tabl,  or  kettle-drum, 
called  "  baz  ;"  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  which  is 
held  in  the  left  hand,  by  a  little  projection  in  the  centre 
of  the  back  ;  and  beaten  by  the  right  hand,  with  a  short 
leather  strap,  or  a  stick.  They  also  use  cymbals,  which 
are  called  "  kiis,"  on  similar  occasions.  The  baz  is  used 
by  the  Musahhir,  to  attract  attention  to  his  cry  in  the 
nights  of  Ramadan.  Castanets  of  brass,  called  "  siigat," 
are  used  by  the  public  female  and  male  dancers.     Each 

*  Vol.  L,  pp.  S8  and  218. 
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dancer  has  two  pairs  of  these  instruments.  They  are 
attached,  each  by  a  loop  of  string,  to  the  thumb  and 
second  finger  ;  and  have  a  more  pleasing  sound  than  cas- 
tanets of  wood  or  ivory. 


2.  Tar. 


3.  Darabukkeh 


There  are  two  instruments  which  are  generally  found 
in  the  hareem  of  a  personof  moderate  wealth,  and  which 
the  women  often  use  for  their  diversion.  One  of  these 
is  a  tambourine,  called  "  tdr,"  of  which  I  insert  an  en- 
graving. It  is  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The  hoop  is 
overlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  white 
bone,  or  ivory,  both  without  and  within ;  and  has  ten 
double  circular  plates  of  brass  attached  to  it ;  each  two 
pairs  having  a  wire  passing  through  their  centres.  The 
tar,  is  held"  by  the  left  or  right  hand,  and  beaten  with 
the  fingers  of  that  hand,  and  by  the  other  hand.  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  which  hold  the  instrument,  striking 


1  and  2.  Earthen  Darabukkeh  3  and  4.  Zummarah.  5     Mouth- 

piece of  the  latter.         6.  Arghool. 
The  Zummarah  is  14  inches  long ;  the  Arghool  3  feet  2^  inches 
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only  near  the  hoop,  produce  higher  sounds  than  the 
other  hand,  which  strikes  in  the  centre. — A  tambourine 
of  a  larger  and  more  simple  kind  than  that  here  described, 
without  the  metal  plates,  is  often  used  by  the  lower 
orders. — The  other  instrument  alluded  to  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paragraph  is  a  kind  of  drum,  called 
*'  darabukkeh."  The  best  kind  is  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  &c.  One  of  this 
description  is  here  represented  with  the  tar.  It  is  fifteen 
inches  in  length  ;  covered  with  a  piece  of  fishes'  skin  at 
the  larger  extremity,  and  open  at  the  smaller.  It  is 
])laced  under  the  left  arm  ;  generally  suspended  by  a 
string  that  passes  over  the  left  shoulder ;  and  is  beaten 
with"  both  hands.  Like  the  tar,  it  yields  difiercnt 
sounds  when  beaten  near  the  edge  and  in  the  middle. 
A  more  common  kind  of  darabukkeh  is  made  of  earth, 
and  differs  a  little  in  form  from  that  just  described.  An 
engraving  of  it  is  here  given. 

The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  very  often  use  an  earthen 
darabukkeh  ;  but  of  a  larger  size  than  that  used  in 
hareems  :  generally  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
length.  This  is  also  used  by  some  low  story-tellers  and 
others.  The  boatmen  employ,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  earthen  drum,  a  double  reed  pipe,  called  "  zum- 
marah."*  There  is  also  another  kind  of  double  reed  pipe, 
called  "  arghool ;"  of  which  one  of  the  reeds  is  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  serves  as  a  drone,  or  conti- 
nuous bass.f  This,  likewise,  is  used  by  boatmen  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  employed,  instead  of  the  nay,  at  zikrs. 
Both  of  these  reed  pipes  produce  harsh  sounds  ;  and 
those  of  the  latter  much  resemble  the  sounds  of  the  bag- 
pipe. A  rude  kind  of  bag-pi [)€  ('*  zummarah  bi-soan  ") 
is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen  in  Egypt :  its  bag  is  a 
small  goat's-skin. 

I  shall  now  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  specimen*  of 
Egyptian  music ;  chiefly  popidar  songs.  These  I  note  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  commonly 
sung  ;  without  any  of  the  embellishments  which  are  added 

*  The  mouth-piece  (A  B)  of  the  zummarah  is  moveable. 

t  The  arghool  has  tliree  moveable  pieces  to  lengthen  tlie  longer  tvibe 
(A  B,  BG,  and  CD),  and  is  sometimes  used  witli  only  one  or  two  of 
LJiese,  and  sometimes  with  none  of  them. 
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to  them  by  the  A'lateeyeh.  The  airs  ol"  these  are  not 
always  sung  to  the  same  words ;  but  the  words  are  gene- 
rally similar  in  style  to  those  which  I  insert,  or  at  leiist 
as  silly  ;  though  often  abounding  with  indecent  metaphors, 
or  with  plain  ribaldry. — It  should  be  added,  that  distinct 
enunciation  and  a  quavering  voice  are  characteristics  of 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  singing. 


lee.    ,'Eshke      mah-boo  -  bee 


"  Doos*  ya  lellee.     Doos  ya  leUee  (three  times). 
'Eshkef  mahboobee  fetennee." 

Tread !  +  O  my  joy !  $  Tread !  O  my  joy !  (three  times). 
Ardent  desire  "of  my  beloved  hath  involved  me  in  trouble. 

(The  preceding  lines  are  repeated  after  each  of 
following  stanzas,  sometimes  as  a  choiiis.) 


the 


*  Here,  in  accordance  with  a  nile  observed  in  m(«t  modern  Arab 
songs,  the  masculine  gender  is  applied  to  the  beloved  object,  wlio  is, 
nevertheless,  a  female,  ;is  will  be  seen  in  several  subsequent  verses.  In 
translation  I  therefore  substitute  the  feminine  gender  in  every  case 
where  our  languatre  distinsjuishes  gender.  Some  words  occur,  bearing 
double  meanings,  which  I  leave  unexplained.  I  \\Tite  the  Arabic  words 
as  thev  are  generallv  pronounced  in  Cairo,  excepting  in  the  case  of  one 
letter,'which  I  represent  by  "  k,"  to  express  the  sound  which  persons 
of  education  give  to  it  instead  of  the  more  usual  hiatus. 

+  The  Arabs  find  it  impossible  to  utter  tlu-ee  consonants  together 
without  a  pause  between  the  second  and  third  ;  hence  tlie  introduction 
of  the  short  vowel  which  terminates  this  word  :  it  is  a  single  letter  tliat 
is  represented  by  sh. 

+  Or  pace,  or  "strut.  _  .... 

*;  "  Ya  lellee,"  which  is  thus  translated,  is  a  common  ejaculation  ima- 
cative  of  jov,  synonymous  with  "  ya  farhatee."  It  is  dirticult  to  ren<ter 
til  is  and  other  cant  terms. 
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"  Mii*  knllu  men  namet  'oyoonuh 
Yahsib  el-'ashik  yenam.f 
Wa-llah  ana  mujjhram  sababeh. 
Lem  'ala-l-'ashik  melam." 

Let  not  every  one  whose  eyes  sleep 
Imagine  that  the  lover  sleepeth. 
By  AUali  !  I  am  inflamed  with  intense  love. 
The  lover  is  not  obnoxious  to  blame. 

"  Ya  Slieykh  el-'Arab :  Ya  Seyyid  : 
Tegmaanee  'a-1-khilli  J  leyleh. 
"\Va-n9  ganee  habeebe  kalbee 
La-amal  lu-l-||  Kashmeer  duUeyleh." 

0  Sheykh  of  the  Arabs !  O  Seyyid  :  ^ 
Unite  "me  to  the  true  love  one  night! 

And  if  the  beloved  of  my  heart  come  to  me, 

1  will  make  the  Kashmeer  shawl  her  canopy. 

"  Kimil  el-owsaf  fetennee 
M'a-l-'oyoon  es-sood  ramoonee. 
Min  hawahum  sirt  aghannee  ** 
Wa-l-hawa  zowwad  gunoonee." 

The  perfect  in  attributes  hath  involved  me  in  trouble. 
And  the  black  eyes  have  overthrown  me. 
From  love  of  them  I  began  to  sing, 
.\nd  the  air-ff  increased  my  madness. 

"  Gema'om  JJ  gem'  al-'awazil 
'An  habeebee  yemna'oonee. 
Wa-liah  ana  ma  afoot  hawahum 
Bi-s-suyoof  low  kattaoonee." 

The  crew  of  reproachers  leagued  together 

To  debar  me  from  my  beloved. 

By  Allah  !  I  will  not' relinquish  the  love  of  them,||  j] 

Though  they  should  cut  me  in  pieces  with  swords. 


*  This  line  and  the  first  of  the  next  stanza  require  an  additional  note, 
vliich  is  the  same  as  tlie  last  note  of  these  lines,  to  be  added  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

I  This  and  some  other  lines  require  that  the  note  which  should  be 
the  last  if  they  were  of  more  correct  measure,  be  transferred  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  line. 

j  For  "  ala-l-khilli."  $  For  "  wa-in." 

II  For  "  la-aamal  lahu-1 ;"  or  rather,  "  la-'amiltu  lahu-1." 

fT  The  famous  saint  Es-seyyid  Ahmad  El-Bedawee,  who  is  buried  at 
Tanta,  in  the  Delta. 

**  For  "  ughannee."  ff  Tliat  is,  the  air  of  the  song. 

4:5:  For  "  gema'oo."  |ii|  Namely,  the  black  eyes. 
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"  Kum  bi-ne  ya  khille  neskar 
Tahta  dill  el-Vctsameeneh  : 
Nektuf  el-khukh  min  'ala  ummuh 
Wa-l-'awazil  ghadleene.' 

Up  with  us !  O  true  love !  Let  as  intoxicate  ourselves  * 
T'nder  the  shade  of  the  jasmine  : 
^Ve  will  pluck  the  peach  from  its  mother  [tree] 
While  the  reproachers  are  unconscious. 

"  Ya  benat  goowa-1-medeeneh 
'Andakum  ashya  temeeneh  : 
Telbisu-sh  shateh  bi-loolee 
Wa-1-kiladeh  'a-n-nehdi  f  zeeneh." 

O  ye  damsels  in  the  city  !  J 

Ye  have  things  of  value  : 

Ye  wear  the  shateh  §  with  pearls, 

And  the  kiladeh,  |'|  an  ornament  over  the  bosom. 

"  Ya  benat  Iskendereeveh 
Meshyukum  'a-l-farshi'T  gheey 
Telbisu-1-Kashmeer  bi-tellee 
Wa  sh-shefaif  sukkareeyeh." 

O  ye  damsels  of  Alexandria  ! 
Your  walk  over  the  furniture  **  is  alluring  • 
Ye  wear  the  Kashmeer  shawl,  with  lama, 
And  your  lips  are  sweet  as  sugar. 

"  Ya  milah  khafoo  min  Allah 
Wa-rhamu-l-'aViiik  li-llah. 
Hobbukum  mektoob  rain  Allah: 
Kaddaru  f f-1-Mowla  'aleiya." 

O  ye  beauties  !  fear  God, 

And  have  mercy  on  the  lover  for  the  sake  of  God. 

The  love  of  you  is  ordained  by  God  : 

Tlie  Lord  hath  decreed  it  against  me. 


*  The  intoxication  here  meant  is  that  of  love,  as  is  generally  the  cas? 
when  this  expression  is  used  in  Arab  songs. 

t  For  "  ala-n-nehdi."  J  Cairo. 

i;  An  ornament  described  in  the  Appendix,  resembling  a  necklace  ct 
pearls,  &c.,  attached  on  each  side  of  the  head-dress. 

il    A  kind  of  long  necklace,  reaching  to  the  girdle. 

%  For  "  "ala  l-farslii." 

**  The  furniture  consists  of  carpets,  &c.,  spread  upon  the  floor 

ft  For  "  kaddaruli ;"  or  rather  "kaddaralm." 
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So.  2. 


^ 


Ya     -     bu      -     1     -     ge     -     1 

-      fee. 

Ya- 

•    • 

y,      r       •    ■        c        <-*        "       ' 

^         0     ■ 

/lK    I       'j    '       '           '1 

;  i      1         '      • 

YA\y       '             •       ■            y                  • 

/ 

'^     1 

iJ/                      -^ 

'     1 

boo   -  b  ma 


"  Ya-bu-1-gelfee.     Ya-bu-l-gelfee. 
Kah  el-mahboob  :  ma  "ad  willee."* 

O  thou  in  the  long-sleeved  yt-lek  !  O  thou  in  the  long-sleeved  yelek  I 
The  beloved  is  gone  :  my  companion  has  not  returned. 

"  Rah  el-mirsal  wa-lem  gashee  :f 
Wa-'evn  el-hobb  bi-terashee.J  'v.-: — 

Ya-bu-l-gdlif.     Ya-bu-l-gelfee.  "vT 

Y'a  reyt'ne  nia-mshebekniUhee. 
Ya-bu-l-gelfee,  &c." 

The  messen:;er  went,  and  has  not  returned  : 

And  the  eye  of  love  is  glancing.  .  _ 

O  tliou  with  the  side-lock !  ^    U  tliou  in  the  long-sleeved  yelek  ! 

Would  tliat  we  had  not  been  ensnared  ! 

O  thou  in  the  long-sleeved  yelek  !  6i.c. 

"  Wa-ley  y;i  "eyn  shebekteene 
\V'a-bi-l-alh;iz  garahteenti.  ■  -•  _ 

Y"a-bu-l--a'lif.     Ya-bu-l-gelfee. 
Bi-llahi  rikk  wa-shfeene. 
Ya-bu-l-gelfee,  &c." 

And  why,  O  eye!  hast  thou  ensnared  us  ? 

And  with  glances  wounded  us  ? 

O  tliou  with  the  side-lock  !     O  thou  in  the  long-sleeved  yelek  ! 

By  Allah  I  have  compas-sion,  and  heal  us. 

O  thou  in  the  long-sleeved  velek  !  &c. 


*  Vulco  for  "  ilfee."  +  "  Lem  gashee  "  is  for  "  lem  yegi." 

+  For  "  turashee." 

9  Tiie  lock  of  hair  wliich  hangs  over  the  temple,  commonly  called 

inaksoos." 
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"  Aslcamten'ee  ya  habeebee : 
Wa-ma  kasdee  ilia  tibbak. 
*Asak  ya  bedre  terhamnee  : 
Fa-inna  kalbee  yehebbak. 
Ya-bu-l-\vardee.     Ya-bu-l-wardee. 
Habeebe  kalbee  khaleek  'andee." 

Thou  hast  made  me  ill,  O  my  beloved  ! 
And  my  desire  is  for  nothing  but  thy  medicine. 
Perhaps,  0  full  moon  !  thou  wilt  have  mercv  upon  me  : 
For  verily  my  heart  loveth  thee. 

0  thou  in  the  rose-coloured  dress  !    O  thou  in  the  rose-coloured  dress 
Beloved  of  my  heart !  remain  with  me. 

"  De-1-hobbe  ^anee  yet'mayal  :* 
Wa-sukre  halee  gufoonuli. 
Medde\-t  eedeef  akhud  el-k<ls  ; 
Sekirt  ana  min  'oyoonuh. 
Ya-bu-1-wardee,  &c." 

Tlie  beloved  came  to  me  with  a  vacillating  gait ; 
And  her  eyelids  were  the  cause  of  my  intoxication. 

1  extended  my  hand  to  take  the  cup  ; 
And  was  intoxicated  by  her  eyes. 

O  thou  in  the  rose-coloured  dress!  &c. 


No.  3, 


lu     -    da     -     meh 


'  Ma  marr  wa-sakanee  habeebee  sukkar. 
Nujf  el-layalee  'a-1-mudamehJ  neskar. 
Nedren  'aleiya  wa-n^  ata  mahbool^ee 
La-amal  ||  'amayil^  ma  'amilhiish  'Antar."' 


For  "yetamayal." 

For  "  'ala-1-mudameh." 

For  "  la-aamal." 


f  For  "  yedee. 

^  For  "  wa-in.' 

^\   For"  amail. 
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My  love  passed  not,  but  gave  me  sherbet  of  sugar  to  drink. 
For  half  the  nights  we  will  intoxicate  ourselves  with  wine. 
I  vow  that,  if  my  beloved  come, 
I  will  do  deeds  that  'Antar  did  not. 

"  Ya  binte  melesik  dab  wa-bent  *  eedeykee  f 
Wa-khaf  +  'aleykee  min  siiwid  'eyneykee. 
Kasdee  ana  askar  wa-boos^  khaddeykee 
Wa-amal  j|  'amayil  ma  'amilhash  'Antar." 

0  damsel !    tliy  silk  shirt  is  worn  out,  and  thine  arms  have  become 

visible, 
And  I  fear  for  thee,  on  account  of  the  blackness  of  thine  eyes. 
i  desire  to  intoxicate  myself,  and  kiss  thy  cheeks, 
And  do  deeds  that  'Antar  did  not. 

"  Faiteh  'aleiya  maliva-1-argeeleh  : 
■VVa-meiyet*^  el-ma-warde  fi-1-argeeleh. 
Ata-bi-1-buneiyeli  'amilaha  heelfh.  .; 

Meta  tekul-lee  taal  ya  geda  neskar."  - 

She  is  passing  by  me,  and  filling  the  argeeleh  ;  *• 
And  there  is  rose-water  in  the  argeeleh. 

It  seems  to  me  the  little  lass  is  framing  to  herself  some  artifice. 
When  w  ill   she  say  to  me,  "  O  youth  I    come,  and   let  us  intoxicate 
ourselves  ?" 

"  Tool  el-layalee  lem  yenkat'a"-H-  nooheeJJ 
'Ala  ghazal  mufrad  wa-khad  ^^  roohee. 
Nedreu  aleiya  wa-n  ata  mahl>oolj€e  "~ 

La-amal  amayil  ma  'amilhash  "Antar."  y 

Every  night  long  my  moaning  ceaseth  not 

For  a  solitary  gazelle  that  hath  taken  away  my  soul. 

1  vow  that,  if  my  beloved  come, 

I  will  do  deeds  that  'Antar  did  not. 

"  Ya  dema  'eynee  'a-1-khudeyd  ||  ||   men  hallak  : 
Kal-lee  bi-z'eedak  ^I^[  shuk'ala  bo'adi  ***  khillak. 
Irham  muteiyam  ya  gemeel  mashghul-bak. 
Taama  'oyoou  ellee  fff  ma  yehebbak  ya-smar."J+J 


•  "  Bent "  is  a  vulgar  contraction  of  "  banet." 

f  Dual  of  "eed,"  vulg.  for  "yed;"    meaning  "arm"   as  well  as 
"  hand." 

I  For  "  wa-akhaf."  ^  For  "  wa-aboos." 

II  For  "  wa-aamal."  ^  A  vulgar  diminutive  of  "  ma,"'  water. 
**  More  commonly  called  "  nargeeleh  :"  the  Persian  pipe. 

f  For  "  yenkat'e."  Xt  ^<"  nohee.'" 

)  For  "  wa-akliad."  ||  ||    For  "  ala-l-khudeyd." 

^  For  "  bi-yezeedak."  ***  For"be'adi." 

fff  For  "  ellezee."  JJJ  For  "  ya  asmar. 
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0  tear  of  my  eye  !  who  drew  thee  forth  over  the  cheek  ? 

It  saith.  "  Thv"desire  increaseth  on  account  of  thy  true-love's  absence.' 
Have  mercy  upon  one  enslaved,  O  beautiful !  and  intent  upon  thee  : 
'Blinded  be  the  eyes  of  him  who  loves  thee  not,  O  dark-complexioned! 

"  Asmar  wa-ha^^^-l-wa^detevni-l-beedi. 
Hobhee  takhallak  fee  layali-l-'eedi. 
Is'edren  'aleiya  wa-n  atanee  seedee 
La-amal  'amayil  ma  'amilhash  'Antar." 

Dark-complexioned,  and  with  two  white  roses  !  * 

My  love  hath  perfumed  herself  on  the  nights  of  the  festival. 

1  vow  that,  if  my  mistress  come  to  me, 
I  will  do  deeds  that  'Antar  did  not. 


ye  -  h  feyn. 


"  'A'shik  ra-a  mubtel'ee  :  kal-luh  enta  niyehf  feyn. 
Wakaf  kara  kissatuh  :  bekyum|  siiwa-l-itneyn. 
Eahom  le-kadi-1-hawa-l-itneyn  siiwa  yeshkum. 
Bekvu-t-teiateh  wa-kaloo  hobbena  rah  fevn. 
El-leyl,     El-leyl.     Ya  helw  el-ayadee  :  hawi-l-khokh  en-nadee. 
Entum  min  eyn  wa-hna  min  eyn  lemma  shebektoone." 

A  lover  saw  another  afflicted    [in    like  manner]:     he   said  to    him, 

"  Whither  art  thou  going  ?  " 
He  stopped  and  told  his  story  :  they  both  wept  together. 
Thev  went  to  the  kadee  of  love,  both  together  to  complain. 
The'three  wept,  and  said,  "  Whither  is  our  love  gone  ?" 
The  night !     Ihe  night !     O  thou  with  sweet  hands  !     Gatherer^  of  tlie 

dewv  peach  I 
WTience  were  ye,  and  whence  were  we,  when  ye  ensnared  us  ? 


•  The  dark-complexioned  girl  has  two  icfiite  roses  on  her  cheeks,  in- 
stead of  red. 


f  For  "  ra-eh." 


X  For  "  bekow.' 


^  Or,  thou  who  hast. 
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"  'A'shik  yekul  li-1-hamam  hiit  lee  genahak  yom. 
Kfil  el-haraiim  amrak  batil :  kultu  gheyr  el-yum : 
Hatta  ateer  li-l-go  wa-nzur  ■nejjh  el-mahboob  : 
A'khud  widad  am  wa-rga'  va  hamam  fee  vom. 
El-leyl.     El-ley),  &c."         '     ' 

A  lover  says  to  tlie  dove,  '*  Lend  me  your  wings  for  a  day." 
ITie  dove  replied,  "Tliy  affair  is  vain":"  I  said,  "Some  other  day  : 
That  I  may  soar  througli  the  sky,  and  see  the  face  of  the  beloved  : 
I  shall  obtain  love  enough  for  a  year,  and  will  return,  0  dove, 

dav." 
The  ni'dit !     The  nijrht !  &c. 


THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER. 

The  call  to  prayer,  repeated  from  the  mad'nehs  Cor 
menarets)  of  the  mosques,  I  have  already  mentioned.* 
I  have  often  heard  this  call,  in  Cairo,  chanted  in  the 
following:  manner ;  and  in  a  style  more  or  less  similar,  it 
is  chanted  bv  most  of  the  mucddins  of  this  citv. 


i 


:c5: 


^z£=t 


^^S 


Al    -  la    -    hn      ak  -  bar. 


-—F-d- 


Xil 


Al 


-9 — • 


l;i    -    hu         ak  -  bar. 


Al    -    la    -     hu    ak  - 


^=I=^=F 


=c^: 


\=^^ 


EiEE^EE^ 


bar. 


Al 


P 


^^- 


m^ 
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hu       ak    -    bar. 
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i^zz^: 


?~     Q         P- 


Ash  -  hadu  an       la 


-     la    -    ha    il-la  -  1 


£ 


-^=v 


-<Qi- 


lah. 


Ash    -    hadu  an  la 


T iisJ b ^ F-i h 


T=^ 


EES 


la   -    ha     il  -  la-1    -    la 


P 


-»—r 


-^^ 
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Ash  -  hadu 


•      • 


IjdZ^ 


r^ * r \ 


an     -     na       Mo  -  ham   -   ma    -    dar        ra    -    soolu   -   1  - 
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^=PC 
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lah. 


Ash    -    hadu        an   -   na      Mo  -  ham  -  ma- 


P 


•=1=^ — »- 


F=5=f=g 


dar      ra  -  soolu-1     -     la 
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Hei    -    ya 


la-.s     -     sa    -    lah. 
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i 


^=i=J^^===^ 


±=i: 


3^ 


t7 


:^:ii: 


Hei    -    va        'a        la-s     -     sa      -      lu 


3Ji — rig=P 


-<:^ 


P 

i 


t-\H^ 


:p=p: 


i=P=f 


xx 


V— f 
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Hei  -  ya      'a  -  la  - 1  -  fe  -  l.ih.  Hei  -  ya     'a  -  la  - 1  -  fe  ■ 


^^- 


3ii: 


t=F 


P 
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^P=^ 
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THE  CHANTING  OF  THE  KUR-A/N. 

The  following  is  inserted  with  the  view -of  conveying 
some  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Kur-;'in  is  com- 
monly chanted  in  Egypt.  The  portion  here  selected  is 
that  which  is  most  frequently  repeated,  namely,  the 
*'  Fat'hah,"  or  first  chapter. 


P 


Moderato. 


^ 


iz 


Bi  -  smi-l 


la  -  hi-r  -  rah  -  ma  -  ni-r  -  ra- 


neem. 


ipz^p: 


:p==F 


El      -      hamdu  li-1 


XX 


t=^ 
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rab     -     bi-1 
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'am  -  ta      'a    -    lei  -  him      ghei  -  ri-1-maghdoo   -   bi    'a- 
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:cE 
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Ti 


ty 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


PUBLIC  DANCERS. 


Egypt  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  public  dancing- 
girls  ;  the  most  famous  of  whom  are  of  a  distinct  tribe, 
called  "  Ghawazee."*  A  female  of  this  tribe  is  called 
"  Ghazeeyeh,"  and  a  man  "  Ghilzee  ;"  but  the  plural 
Ghawazee  is  generally  understood  as  applying  to  the 
females.  The  error  into  which  most  travellers  in  Egypt 
have  fallen,  of  confounding  the  common  dancing-girls  of 
this  country  with  the  'A'l'mehs,  who  are  female  singers, 
has  already  been  exposed.  The  Ghawazee  perform, 
unveiled,  in  the  public  streets,  even  to  amuse  the  rabble. 
Their  dancing  has  little  of  elegance.  They  commence 
with  a  degree  of  decorum  ;  but  soon,  by  moie  animated 
looks,  by  a  more  rapid  collision  of  their  castanets  of  brass, 
and  by  increased  energy  in  every  motion,  they  e.\hibit  a 

*  Since  this  was  written,  public  female  dancing  and  prostitution  have 
at  length  been  prohibited  by  the  government,  in  tlie  beginning  of  .June 
in  the  present  year  (1834).  Women  detected  infringing  this  new  law 
are  to  be  punished  with  dfty  stripes  for  the  first  ofience ;  and,  for  re- 
peated offences,  are  to  be  also  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  one  or 
more  years  :  men  are  obnoxious  to  the  discipline  of  the  bastinado  when 
parties  in  such  olfences.  But  th^re  is  a  simple  plan  for  evading  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  this  kind,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  adopted  by  many 
persons.  A  man  may  marry  a  venal  female,  legally,  and  divorce  her 
the  next  d  ly.  He  has  only  to  say  two  or  three  words,  and  pay  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  he  calls  her  dowry.  He  says,  "  Will  you  marry 
me  .'*''  She  answers,  "  Yes."  "  For  how  mucii  ?"'  he  asks.  She  names 
tlie  sum,  and  he  gives  it :  she  is  then  his  lawful  wife,  'llie  next  day  he 
tells  her  that  she  is  divorced  from  liini.  He  need  be  under  little  appre- 
hension of  her  demanding  the  expenses  of  her  maintenance  during  the 
period  of  her  'eddeh,  before  the  expiration  of  which  she  cannot  legally 
marry  another  man ;  for  the  marriage  which  has  just  been  contracted 
and  dissolved  is  only  designed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  punishment  in 
case  of  her  being  detected  with  the  man,  and  otherwise  is  kept  secret ; 
and  the  sum  which  slie  can  demand  for  her  maintenance  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  is  very  paltry  in  comparison  with  that  which 
she  may  obtain  by  taking  a  new  husband  every  two  or  tliree  days. 
VOL.  11.  li 
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Dancing-Girls  (Ghawazee,  or  Ghazeeyelis). 

s])Cctaclo  exactly  agreeing  with  the  descriptions  which 
Martial*  and  Juvenal f  have  given  of  the  performances 
of  the  female  dancers  of  Gades.  The  dress  in  which 
they  generally  thus  exhibit  in  public  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  worn  by  women  of  the  middle  classes  in  Egypt 
in  private  ;  that  is,  in  the  hareem  ;  consisting  of  a  yelek, 

*  Lib.  v.,  Epigr.  79.  f  Sat.  xi.,  v.  1G2. 


DA>'CING-GIRLS.  23ft 

or  an  'anter'ee,  and  the  shintiyan,  &c.,  of  handsome 
materials.  They  also  wear  various  ornaments  :  their  eyes 
are  bordered  with  the  kohl  (or  black  coliyrium)  ;  and  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  their 
toes  and  other  parts  of  their  feet,  are  usually  stained  with 
the  red  dye  of  the  henna,  according  to  the  general  cus- 
tom of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  Egyptian  women. 
In  general,  they  are  accompanied  by  musicians  (mostly 
of  the  same  tribe),  whose  instruments  are  the  kemengeh, 
or  the  rabab,  and  the  hir ;  or  the  darabukkeh  and  zum- 
marah,  or  the  zemr  :  the  tar  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  woman. 

The  Ghawazee  often  perform  in  the  court  of  a  house, 
or  in  the  street,  before  the  door,  on  certain  occasions  of 
festivity  in  the  hareem ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  marriage  or  the  birth  of  a  child.  They  are  never 
admitted  into  a  respectable  hareem  ;  but  ai'e  not  unfre- 
quently  hired  to  entertain  a  party  of  men  in  the  house  of 
some  rake.  In  this  case,  as  might  be  expected,  their 
performances  are  yet  more  lascivious  than  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Some  of  them,  when  they  ex- 
hibit before  a  private  party  of  men,  wear  nothing  but  the 
shintiyan  (or  trowsers)  and  a  tub  (or  very  full  shirt  or 
gown)  of  semitransparent,  coloured  gauze,  open  nearly 
half-way  down  the  front.  To  extinguish  the  least  spark 
of  modesty  which  they  may  yet  sometimes  atfect  to  retain, 
they  are  plentifully  supplied  with  brandy  or  some  other 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  scenes  which  ensue  cannot  be 
described. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  women  are  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  courtesans  of  Egypt.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  handsome  ;  and  most  of  them  are  richly 
dressed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  they  are  the  finest 
women  in  Egypt.  Many  of  them  have  slightly  aquiline 
noses  :  but,  in  most  respects,  they  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  females  of  this  country.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
take  delight  in  witnessing  their  performances ;  but  many 
persons  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  more  religious, 
disapprove  of  them. 

The  Ghawazee  being  distinguished,  in  general,  by  a 
cast  of  countenance  differing,  though  slightly,  from  the 
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rest  of  the  Egyptians,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are, 
as  themselves  assert,  a  distinct  race.  Their  origin,  how- 
ever, is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  They  call  them- 
selves "  Baramikeh,"*  or  "  Barmek'ees  ;"  and  boast  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  famous  family  of  that  name 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  favour,  and  afterwards  of  the 
capricious  tyranny,  of  Haroon  Er-Rasheed,  and  of  whom 
we  read  in  several  of  the  talcs  of  *  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  :'  but,  as  a  friend  of  mine  lately  observed  to 
me,  they  probably  have  no  more  right  to  call  themselves 
"  Baramikeh  "  than  because  they  resemble  that  family  in 
liberality,  though  it  is  liberality  of  a  different  kind.  In 
many  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  find  re- 
])resentations  of  females  dancing  at  private  entertainments, 
to  the  sounds  of  various  instruments,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  modern  Ghawazee,  but  even  more  licentious ;  one 
or  more  of  these  performers  being  generally  depicted  in 
a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  though  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  women  of  high  stations.  This  mode  of  dancing  we 
find,  from  the  monuments  here  alluded  to,  most  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  kings,  which  prove  their  age,  to  have 
been  common  in  Egy})t  in  very  remote  times  ;  even  be- 
fore the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  continued  without  intcrru})tion  ;  and 
perhaps  the  modern  Ghawazee  are  descended  from  the 
class  of  female  dancers  who  amused  the  Egyjjtians  in  the 
times  of  the  early  Pharaohs.  From  the  similarity  of  the 
Spanish  fandango  to  the  dances  of  the  Ghawazee,  we 
might  infer  that  it  was  introduced  into  Sj)ain  by  the  Arab 
conquerors  of  that  country,  were  we  not  informed  that 
the  Gaditanae,  or  females  of  Gades  (now  called  Cadiz), 
were  famous  for  such  performances  in  the  times  of  the 
early  Boman  emperors.  However,  though  it  hence  ap- 
pears that  the  licentious  mode  of  dancing  here  described 
has  so  long  been  practised  in  Spain,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  introduced  into  Gades  from  the  East, 
j)erhaps  by  the  Phoenicians. f 

*  Commonly  pronounced  "  Baram'keh." 

f  From  the  efTect  Mliich  it  produced,  it  is  probahle  that  the  dance 
performed  hy  the  daughter  of  Herodias  was  of  the  kind  here  described. 
See  Matthew,  xiv.  6,  7  ;  or  Mark,  vi.  22,  23. 
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The  Ghawazee  mostly  keep  themselves  distinct  from 
other  classes,  abstaining-  from  marriages  with  any  but 
persons  of  their  own  tribe  ;  but  sometimes  a  Ghazeeyeh 
makes  a  vow  of  repentance,  and  marries  a  respectable 
Arab  ;  who  is  not  generally  considered  as  disgraced  by 
such  a  connexion.  All  of  them  are  brought  up  for  the 
venal  profession ;  but  not  all  as  dancers ;  and  most  of 
them  marry  ;  though  they  never  do  this  until  they  have 
commenced  their  career  of  venality.  The  husband  is 
subject  to  the  wife  ;  he  performs  for  her  the  offices  of  a 
servant  and  procurer  ;  and  generally,  if  she  be  a  dancer, 
he  is  also  her  musician  :  but  a  few  of  the  men  earn  their 
subsistence  as  blacksmiths  or  tinkers.  Most  of  the 
Ghazeeyehs  welcome  the  lowest  peasant,  if  he  can  pay 
even  a  very  trifling  sum.  Though  some  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  wealth,  costly  ornaments,  &c., 
many  of  their  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  people 
whom  we  call  "  gi])sies,"  and  who  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
gipsies  in  Egypt  often  pretend  to  be  descended  Irom  a 
branch  of  the  same  family  to  whom  the  Ghawazee  refer 
their  origin  ;  but  their  claim  is  still  less  to  be  regarded 
than  that  of  the  latter,  because  they  do  not  unanimously 
agree  on  this  point.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  more  particulai'ly  in  the  next  chapter.  The  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  Ghawazee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  they  sometimes  make  use  of  a 
number  of  words  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
render  their  speech  unintelligible  to  strange:-.  They 
are,  professedly,  of  the  ^Muslim  faith  ;  and  often  some 
of  them  accompany  the  Egyptian  caravan  of  pilgrims  to 
Mekkeh.  There  are  many  of  them  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  Egypt,  inhabiting  a  distinct  portion  of  the  quar- 
ter allotted  to  public  women  in  general.  Their  ordinary 
habitations  are  low  huts,  or  temporary  sheds,  or  tents  ; 
for  they  often  move  from  one  town  to  another  :  but  some 
of  them  settle  themselves  in  large  houses ;  and  many 
possess  black  female  slaves  (by  whose  prostitution  they 
increase  their  property),  and  camels,  asses,  cows,  <s:c., 
in  which  they  trade.     They  attend  the  camps,  and  all 
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the  great  religious  and  other  festivals  ;  of  which  they  are, 
to  many  persons,  the  chief  attractions.  Numerous  tents 
of  Ghazeeyehs  are  seen  on  these  occasions.  Some  of 
these  women  add,  to  their  other  allurements,  the  art  of 
singing  ;  and  equal  the  ordinary  'Awalim.  Those  of  the 
lower  class  dress  in  the  same  manner  as  other  low  prosti- 
tutes. Some  of  them  wear  a  gauze  tob,  over  another 
shirt,  with  the  shintiyc<n,  and  a  crape  or  muslin  tarhah ; 
and  in  general  they  deck  themselves  with  a  profusion  of 
ornaments,  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  anklets,  a  row  of  gold 
coins  over  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  a  nose-ring.  All 
of  them  adorn  themselves  with  the  kohl  and  henna. 
Thei-e  are  some  other  dancing-girls  and  courtesans  who 
call  themselves  Ghawdzee,  but  who  do  not  really  belong 
to  that  tribe.* 

Many  of  the  people  of  Cairo,  affecting,  or  persuading 
themselves,  to  consider  that  there  is  notliing  improper 
in  the  dancing  of  the  Ghawazee  but  the  iact  of  its  being 
performed  by  females,  who  ought  not  thus  to  expose 
themselves,  employ  men  to  dance  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  the  number  of  these  male  performers,  who  are  mostly 
young  men,  and  who  are  called  "  Khawals,"f  is  very 
small.  They  are  Muslims,  and  natives  of  Egypt.  As 
they  personate  women,  their  dances  are  exactly  of  the 

*  The  courtesans  of  other  classes  abound  in  every  town  of  E^pt ;  but 
in  and  about  the  metropolis  these  and  the  otliers  before  mentioned  are 
particularly  numerous,  some  quarters  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  them.  These  women  frequently  conduct  themselves  with  the  most 
audacious  effrontery.  Their  dress  is  such  as  I  have  described  as  being 
worn  by  tlie  Ghawazee,  or  differs  from  that  of  respectable  women  in 
being  a  little  more  {ray,  and  less  disguising.  Some  women  of  the  venal 
class  in  Cairo  not  only  wear  the  burko'  (or  face-veil),  but  dress  in  every 
respect  like  modest  women,  from  wliom  they  cannot  be  distinguished, 
excepting  by  those  to  whom  they  clioose  to  discover  themselves.  Such 
women  are  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of 
them  are  divorced  women,  or  widows;  and  many  are  the  wives  of  men 
whom  business  obliges  to  be  often  abroad.  All  the  known  prostitutes 
in  Egypt  pay  a  kind  of  income-tax  ('•  firdeh  ").  The  tax  paid  by  those 
of  the  metropolis  amounts  to  eight  hundred  purses  (equivalent  to  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  whicli  is  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  firdeh 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  This  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  number  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  persons  who  practise  honest  means  of  ob- 
taining their  livelihood. 

t  The  term  "  Ghaish  "  (plural,  "  Gheeyash)  is  also  applied  to  a  per- 
son of  this  class. 
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same  description  as  those  of  the  Ghawazee  ;  and  are,  in 
like  manner,  accomj)anied  by  the  sounds  of  castanets  : 
but,  as  if  to  prevent  their  being  tiiought  to  be  really 
females,  their  dress  is  suited  to  their  unnatural  profes- 
sion ;  being  partly  male,  and  partly  female  :  it  chiefly 
consists  of  a  tight  vest,  a  girdle,  and  a  kind  of  petticoat. 
Their  general  appearance,  however,  is  more  feminine 
than  masculine  :  they  sutfcr  the  hair  of  the  head  to  grow 
long,  and  generally  braid  it,  in  the  manner  of  the 
women  :  the  hair  on  the  face,  when  it  begins  to  grow, 
they  pluck  out;  and  they  imitate  the  women  also  in 
applying  kolil  and  henna  to  their  eyes  and  hands.  In 
the  streets,  when  not  engaged  in  dancing,  they  olten  even 
veil  their  faces  ;  not  from  shame,  but  merely  to  atFect  the 
manners  of  women.  They  are  often  employed,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Ghavvazee,  to  dance  before  a  house,  or  in 
its  court,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage-fete,  or  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  a  circumcision,  and  frequently  perform  at 
public  festivals. 

There  is,  in  Cairo,  another  class  of  male  dancers, 
young  men  and  boys,  whose  performances,  dress,  and 
general  appearance  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Khiiwals  ;  but  who  are  distinguished  by  a  diritrent 
appellation,  which  is  "  Gink  ;"  a  term  that  is  Turkish, 
and  has  a  vulgar  signification  which  aj)tly  expresses  their 
character.  They  are  generally  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Turks. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SERPENT-CHARMERS,    AND  PERFORMERS  OE  LEGERDEMAIN 
TRICKS,  ETC. 

Many  modern  writers  upon  Eirypt  have  given  surprising 
accounts  of  a  class  of  men  in  this  country,  supposed,  like 
the  ancient  "  Psylli  "  ol'  Cyrena'ica,  to  possess  a  secret 
art,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Bible,*  enabling 
them  to  secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpents. 
I  have  met  with  many  persons  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  Egyptians  who  condemn  these  modern  Psylli 
as  impostors  ;  but  none  who  have  been  able  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  most  common  and  most 
interesting  of  their  performances,  which  1  am  about  to 
describe. 

^lany  Rifa'ee  and  Saadee  darweeshes  obtain  their 
livelihood,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  ibrmer  occasion,  by 
going  about  to  charm  away  serpents  from  houses.  A 
few  other  persons  also  profess  the  same  art,  but  are  not 
so  famous.  The  former  travel  over  every  part  of  Egypt, 
and  find  abundant  employment;  but  their  gains  are 
barely  sufficient  to  procure  them  a  scanty  subsistence. 
The  charmer  professes  to  discover,  without  ocular  per- 
ception (but  perhaj)S  he  does  so  by  a  peculiar  smell), 
whether  there  be  any  serpents  in  a  house  ;  and  if  there 
be,  to  attract  them  to  him  ;  as  the  fowler,  b}'  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net.  As  the 
serpent  seeks  the  darkest  place  in  which  to  hide  himself, 
the  charmer  has,  in  most  cases,  to  exercise  his  skill  in  an 
obscure  chamber,  where  he  might  easily  take  a  serpent 
from  his  bosom,  bring  it  to  the  jieople  without  the  door, 
and  atfirm  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  apartment ;  for  no 

*  See  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  o  :  Eccles.  x.  11  :  and  Jerem.  viii.  IT. 
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one  would  venture  to  enter  with  him  after  having'  been 
assured  of  the  presence  of  one  of  these  reptiles  within  : 
but  he  is  often  required  to  perform  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  surrounded  by  spectators ;  and  incredulous  persons 
have  searched  him  beforehand,  and  even  stripped  him 
naked  ;  yet  his  success  has  been  complete.  lie  assumes 
an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short  ]>alm- 
stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise  with  his  tongue, 
and  spits  upon  the  ground;  and  generally  says,  ''  I 
adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below,  that 
ye  come  forth  :  I  adjure  you  by  the  most  great  Name, 
if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth  ;  and  if  ye  be  disobedient, 
die  !  die  !  die  !  " — The  serpent  is  generally  dislodged  by 
his  stick,  from  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  or  drops  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room.  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that 
the  serpent-charmer,  before  he  enters  a  house  in  which 
he  is  to  try  his  skill,  always  employ's  a  servant  of  that 
house  to  introduce  one  or  more  serpents ;  but  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  this  could  not  be  the  case ; 
and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  darweeshes  above 
mentioned  are  generally  acquainted  with  some  real  phy- 
sical means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their  lurk- 
ing-places. It  is,  however,  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that 
the  most  expert  of  them  do  not  venture  to  carry  serpents 
of  a  venomous  nature  about  their  persons  until  they  have 
extracted  the  poisonous  teeth.  Many  of  them  carry 
scorpions,  also,  within  the  caj>,  and  next  the  shaven 
head ;  but  doubtless  first  deprive  them  of  the  j)ower  to 
injure  ;  perhaps  by  merely  blunting  the  sting.  Their 
famous  feats  of  eating  live  and  venomous  seri)ent^,  which 
are  regarded  as  religious  acts,  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  mention,  and  purpose  to  describe  particularly  in  an- 
other chapter.  * 

Performers  of  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  who  are  called 
"  Howah  "  (in  the  singular,  "  Hawoe  "  f),  are  numer- 
ous in  Cairo.     They  generally  perform  in  public  places  ; 

*  In  the  account  of  the  Moolid  en-Nebee,  in  the  first  of  the  chapters 
on  Periodical  Public  Festivals,  &c. 
f  So  callid  from  his  feats  with  serpents. 
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collecting  a  ring  of  spectators  around  them  ;  fi*om  some 
of  whom  they  receive  small  voluntary  contributions  dur- 
ing and  after  their  performances.     They  ai"e  most  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  occasions  of  public  festivals  ;    but 
often  also  at  other  times.     By  indecent  jests  and  actions 
they  attract  as  much  ajiplause  as  they  do  by  other  means. 
The  "  Hiuvee  "  performs  a  great  variety  of  tricks  ;  the 
most  usual  of  which  I  shall  here  mention.     He  generally 
has  two  boys  to  assist  him.     From  a  lars-e  leather  bag  he 
takes  out  four  or  five  snakes,  of  a  largish  size.     One  of 
these  he   places  on  the  ground,  and   makes  it  erect  its 
head  and  part  of  its  body  :  another  he  puts  round  the 
head  of  one  of  the  boys,  like  a  turban  ;  and   two  more 
over  the  boy's  neck.     lie  takes  these  off;  opens  the 
boy's  mouth,  api)arently   passes  the  bolt  of  a  kind  of 
j)adlock  through  his  check,  and  locks  it.     Then,  in  ap- 
])earance,  he  forces  an  iron  spike  into  the  boy's  throat : 
the  sj)ike  being  really  pushed  up  into  a  wooden  handle. 
He  also  ])erforms  another  trick  of  the  same  kind  as  this : 
placing  the  boy  on  the  ground,  he  ])uts  the  edge  of  a 
knife  upon  his  nose,  and  knocks  the  blade  until  half  its 
width  seems  to  have  entered.     Several  indecent  tricks 
which  he  performs  with   the  boy  I  must  abstain  from 
describing  :  some  of  them   are  abominably   disgusting. 
The  tricks  which  he  alone  performs  are  more  amusing. 
He  draws  a  great  quantity  of  various-coloured  silk  from 
his  mouth,   and  winds   it  on    his  arm  ;  he  puts  cotton 
in   his   mouth,   and    blows  out    fire  ;     takes  out    of  his 
mouth  a  great  number  of  round  pieces  of  tin,  like  dol- 
lars;  and,  in   appearance,  blows  an  earthen  pipe-bowl 
from  his  nose.     In   most  of  his  tricks,  he  occasionally 
blows  through  a  large  shell    (called   the  Ilawee's  zum- 
marah),  producing  sounds  like  those  of  a  horn.     Most 
of  his  sleight-of-hand  performances  are  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  exhibitors  of  the  same  class  in  our  own  and 
other  countries.     Taking  a  silver  finger-ring  from  one 
of  the  by-standers,   he  puts  it  in  a  little  box,  blows  his 
shell,  and  says,  "  'Efreet,  change  it !  " — he  then  oj)ens 
the  box,  and  shows,  in   it,  a  different  ring:  shuts  the 
box  again  ;  opens  it,  and  shows  the  first  ring  :  shuts  it  a 
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third  time  ;  opens  it,  and  shows  a  melted  lump  of  silver, 
which  he  declares  to  be  the  ring  melted,  and  offers  to  the 
owner  :  the    latter   insists  upon  having  his  ring  in  its 
original  state  :  the  Hdwee  then  asks  for  five  or  ten  fad- 
dahs  to  recast  it ;  and  having  obtained  this,  opens  the 
bos  again  (after  having  closed  it,  and  blown  his  shell), 
and  takes  out  of  it  the  perfect  ring.     He  next  takes  a 
larger  covered  box  :  puts  the  skull-cap  of  one  of  his  boys 
in  it ;  blows  his  shell  ;  opens  the  box  ;  and  out  comes  a 
rabbit :  the  cap  seems  to  be  gone.     He  puts  the  rabbit 
in  again  ;  covers  the  box  ;  uncovers  it ;  and  out  run  two 
little  chickens  :  these  he  puts  in  again  ;  blows  his  shell ; 
uncovers  the  box  :  and  shows  it  full  of  fateerehs  (or  pan- 
cakes) and   kundfeh  (which  resembles  vermicelli)  :    he 
tells  his  boys  to  eat  its  contents ;  but  they  refuse  to  do 
it  without  honey  :  he  then   takes  a  small  jug  :  turns  it 
upside-down,  to  show  that  it  is  emptv  ;  blows  his  shell ; 
and    hands   round   the  jug   full    of  honey.     The    boys, 
having  eaten,  ask  for  water  to  wash  their  hands.     The 
Hawee  takes  the   same  jug  ;  and   hands  it  filled  with 
water,  in  the  same  manner.     He  takes  the  box  again, 
and  asks  for  the  cap  ;  blows  his  shell ;  uncovers  the  box  ; 
and  pours  out  from  it,  into  the  boy's  lap  (the  lower  part 
of  his  shirt  held  up),  four  or  five  small  snakes.     The  boy, 
in  apparent  fright,  throws  them  down,  and  demands  his 
cap.     The  Hawee  puts  the  snakes  back  into  the  box  ; 
blows  his  shell ;  uncovers  the  box,  and  takes  out  the  cap. 
Another  of  his  common  tricks  is  to  put  a  number  of  slips^ 
of  white  paper  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel  (the  tisht  ot 
a   seller   of  sherbet),    and    to    take   them   out  dyed  of 
various  colours.     He  pours  water  into  the  same  vessel ; 
puts  in  a  piece  of  linen ;  then  gives  to  the  spectators,  to 
drink,  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  changed  to  sherbet  of 
sugar.     Sometimes  he  apparently  cuts  in  two  a  muslin 
shawl,  or  burns  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  restores  it 
whole.     Often  he  strips  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  ex- 
cepting his  drawers,  and  tells  two  persons  to  bind  him, 
hands  and  feet,  and  put  him  in  a  sack.     This  done,  he 
asks  for  a  piaster,  and  some  one  tells  him  that  he  sluiU 
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have  it  if  he  will  put  out  his  hand  and  take  it.  He  puts 
out  his  hand  free  ;  draws  it  back  ;  and  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  sack  bound  as  at  first.  He  is  put  in  again ;  and 
comes  out  unbound ;  handing  to  the  spectators  a  small 
tray,  upon  which  are  four  or  five  little  plates  filled  with 
various  eatables,  and,  if  the  performance  be  at  night, 
several  small  lighted  candles  placed  around.  The  spec- 
tators cat  the  food. 

There  is  anotlier  class  of  jugglers  in  Cairo  called 
"  Keeyem  *'  (in  the  singular  "  Keiyim").  In  most  of 
his  performances,  the  Keiyim  has  an  assistant.  In  one, 
for  instance,  the  latter  places  upon  the  ground  twenty- 
nine  small  pieces  of  stone.  He  sits  upon  the  ground, 
and  these  are  arranged  before  him.  The  Keiyim  having 
gone  a  few  j'ards  distant  from  him,  this  assistant  desires 
one  of  the  spectators  to  place  a  piece  of  money  under 
any  one  of  the  bits  of  stone  ;  this  being  done,  he  calls 
back  the  Keiyim,  informs  him  that  a  piece  of  money 
has  been  hidden,  and  asks  him  to  point  out  where  it  is, 
which  the  conjuror  immediately  does.  The  secret  of 
this  trick  is  very  simple  :  the  twenty-nine  pieces  of  stone 
represent  the  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  the 
person  who  desires  the  Keiyim  to  show  where  the 
money  is  concealed  commences  his  address  to  the  latter 
with  the  letter  represented  by  the  stone  w  Inch  covers 
the  coin.  In  the  same  manner,  or  by  means  of  signs 
made  by  the  assistant,  the  Keiyim  is  enabled  to  tell  the 
name  of  any  person  jjresent,  or  the  words  of  a  song  that 
has  been  repeated  in  his  absence,  the  name  or  song 
having  been  whispered  to  his  assistant. 

Fortune-telling  is  often  practised  in  Egypt,  mostly  by 
gipsies,  as  in  our  own  country.  There  are  but  few  gii> 
sies  in  this  country.  They  are  here  called  "  Ghagar" 
or  "  Ghajar ''  (in  the  singular  "Ghagaree"or  '*  Gha- 
jaree").  In  general,  they  profess  themselves  descend- 
ants of  the  Baramikeh,  like  the  Ghawazee,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent branch.  JNIany  (I  believe  most)  of  the  women 
are  fortune-tellers.  These  women  are  often  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  gene- 
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rality  of  the  females  of  the  lower  classes,  with  the  tob 
and  tarhah,  but  always  ^yith  unveiled  flices,  usually  carry- 
ing a  gazelle's  skin,  containing  the  materials  for  their 
divinations,  and  crying  "  I  perform  divination  !  What 
is  present  I  manifest !  What  is  absent  I  manifest !"  &c. 
They  mostly  divine  by  means  of  a  number  of  shells, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  money,  &c.  inter- 
mixed with  them.  These  they  throw  down,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  chance  to  lie  they  derive  their 
prognostications  :  a  larger  shell  than  the  rest  represents 
the  person  whose  fortune  they  are  to  discover,  and  the 
other  shells,  &c.  represent  different  events,  evils  and 
blessings,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  or  distance  from 
the  former,  they  judge  to  be  fated  to  beftill  the  j)orson 
in  question  early  or  late  or  never.  Some  of  these  gipsy- 
women  also  cry  "  Nedukk  wa-n"tahir  !"  ('-We  punc- 
ture and  circumcise  !*'*)  Many  of  the  gipsies  in  Egypt 
are  blacksmiths,  braziers,  and  tinkers,  or  itinerant  sellers 
of  the  wares  which  are  made  by  others  of  this  class, 
particularly  of  trumi)ery  trinkets  of  brass,  &c. 

Some  gipsies  also  follow  the  occupation  of  a  "  Bahlu- 
wan."  This  appellation  is  properly  given  to  a  peribrmer 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  a  famous  swordsman,  or  a  cham- 
pion^ and  such  descriptions  of  persons  formerly  exhibited 
their  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity  under  this  name  in 
Cairo ;  but  the  performances  of  the  modern  Bahluwan 
are  almost  confined  to  rope-dancing,  and  all  the  persons 
who  practise  this  art  arc  gipsies.  Sometimes  the  roj)e 
is  tied  to  the  mad'neh  of  a  mosque,  at  a  considerable 
heig-ht  from  the  ground,  and  extends  to  the  length  of 
several  hundred  feet,  being  supported  at  many  points  by 
poles  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  dancer  always  uses  a 
long  balancing-pole.  Sometimes  he  dances  or  walks  on 
the^ope  with"  clogs  on  his  feet,  or  with  a  piece  of  soap 
tied  under  each  foot,  or  with  a  child  suspended  to  each 
of  his  ankles  by  a  rope,  or  with  a  boy  tied  to  each  end 

*  Tliev  tattoo,  or  make  those  Llue  marks  upon  the  skin  which  I  have 
described  in  the  first  cliapter  of  this  work,  and  perform  the  operation 
alluded  to  in  a  note  inserted  in  vol.  i.  page  b9. 
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of  the  balancing-pole,  and  he  sits  upon  a  round  tray 
placed  on  the  rope.  I  have  only  seen  three  of  these 
bahluwans,  and  their  pertbrmances  were  not  of  the  more 
difficult  kinds  above  described,  and  less  clever  than  those 
of  the  commonest  rope-dancers  in  England.  Women, 
girls,  and  boys  often  follow  this  occupation.  The  men 
and  boys  also  perform  other  feats  than  those  of  rope- 
dancing,  such  as  tumbling,  leaping  through  a  hoop,  &c. 

The  "Kureydatee"  (whose  appellation  is  derived 
from  "  kird,"  an  ape,  or  a  monkey)  amuses  the  lower 
orders  in  Cairo  by  sundry  performances  of  an  ape  or  a 
monkey,  an  ass,  a  dog,  and  a  kid.  He  and  the  ape 
(which  is  generally  of  the  cynocephalus  kind)  fight  each 
other  with  sticks.  He  dresses  the  ape  fantastically, 
usually  as  a  bride  or  a  veiled  woman,  puts  it  on  the  ass, 
and  parades  it  round  within  the  ring  of  spectators,  him- 
self going  before  and  beating  a  tambourine.  The  ape  is 
also  made  to  dance  and  perform  various  antics.  The 
ass  is  told  to  choose  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  ring,  and 
does  so,  putting  his  nose  towards  her  face,  and  greatly 
amusing  her  and  all  the  spectators.  The  dog  is  ordered 
to  imitate  the  motions  of  a  thief,  and  accordingly  crawls 
along  on  its  belly.  The  best  performance  is  that  of  the 
kid  :  it  is  made  to  stand  upon  a  little  piece  of  wood, 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  dice-box,  about  a  span  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that 
all  its  four  feet  are  placed  close  together  :  this  piece  of 
wood,  with  the  kid  thus  standing  upon  it,  is  then  lifted 
up,  and  a  similar  piece  placed  under  it,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  a  third  piece,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  are  added. 

The  Egyptians  are  often  amused  by  players  of  low 
and  ridiculous  farces,  who  are  called  "  Mohabbazeen. 
These  frequently'  perform  at  the  festivals  prior  to  wed- 
dings and  circumcisions,  at  the  houses  of  the  great ; 
and  sometimes  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators  in 
the  public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  description  ;  it  is  chiefly  by  vulgar 
jests,  and  indecent  actions,  that  they  amuse,  and  obtain 
applause.     The  actors  are  only  men  and  boys ;  the  part 
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of  a  woman  being  always  performed  by  a  man  or  a  boy 
in  female  attire.  As  a  specimen  of  their  plays,  I  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  one  which  was  acted  before  the 
Basha,  a  short  time  ago,  at  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  circumcision  of  one  of  his  sons  ;  on  which 
occasion,  as  usual,  several  sons  of  grandees  were  also  cir- 
cumcised. The  dramatis  personcB  were  a  Xdzir  (or 
Governor  of  a  District),  a  Sheykh-Beled  (or  Chief  of  a 
Village),  a  servant  of  the  latter,  a  Copt  clerk,  a  Fellah 
indebted  to  the  government,  his  wife,  and  five  other 
persons,  of  whom  two  made  their  appearance  first  in  the 
character  of  drummers,  one  as  a  hautboy-player,  and  the 
two  others  as  dancers.  After  a  little  drumming  and 
])iping  and  dancing  by  these  five,  the  Xazir  and  the  rest 
of  the  performers  enter  the  ring.  The  Niizir  asks, 
''How  much  does  'Awad  *  the  son  of  Regeb  oweV" 
The  musicians  and  dancers,  who  now  act  as  simi)le  fel- 
laheen, answer,  "  Desire  the  Christian  to  look  in  the 
register."  The  Christian  clerk  has  a  large  dawayeh  (or 
receptacle  for  pens  and  ink)  in  his  girdle  :  and  is  dressed 
as  a  Copt,  with  a  black  turban.  The  Sheykh  el-Beled 
asks  him,  "  How  much  is  written  against  'A wad  the 
son  of  Regeb?"  The  clerk  answers,  "A  thousand 
piasters."  "  How  much,"  says  the  Sheykh,  "  has  he 
paidy"  He  is  answered,  "Five  piasters."  "Man," 
says  he,  addressing  the  fellah,  "  why  don't  you  bring 
the  money?"  The  fellah  answers,  "  I  have  not  any." 
"  You  have  not  any?"  exclaims  the  Sheykh  :  "Throw 
him  down."  An  inflated  piece  of  an  intestine,  resem- 
bling a  large  kurbag,  is  brought ;  and  with  this  the 
fallah  is  beaten.  He  roars  out  to  the  Niizir,  "  By  the 
honour  of  thy  horse's  tail,  O  Bey  I  By  the  honour  of  thy 
wife's  trowsers,  O  Bey  !  By  the  honour  of  thy  wife  s 
head-band,  ()  Bey!"  After'twcnty  such  absurd  ai)peals, 
his  beating  is  finished,  and  he  is  taken  away,  and  im- 
prisoned. Presently  his  wife  comes  to  him,  and  asks 
him,    "How  art   thou?"      He   answers,    "Do   me   a 

*  Thus  \ailgarly  pronounced  for  "  "Ewad." 
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kindness,  my  wife  :  take  a  little  kishk*  and  some  eggs 
and  some  sha"cereoyeh,f  and  go  \vith  them  to  the  house 
of  the  Christian  clerk,  and  a])peal  to  his  generosity  to 
get  mo  set  at  liberty."  She  takes  these,  in  three  baskets, 
to  the  Christians  house,  and  asks  the  people  there, 
"Where  is  the  M'allim  Hanna,  the  clerk?'  They 
answer,  "  There  he  sits."  She  says  to  him,  "  O  M'allim 
Hanna,  do  me  the  favour  to  receive  these,  and  oljtain 
the  liberation  of  my  husband."  "  Who  is  thy  husband  ?" 
he  asks.  She  answers,  "  The  fellah  who  owes  a  thou- 
sand piasters."  "  Bring,"  says  he,  "  twenty  or  thirty 
piasters  to  bribe  the  Sheykh  el-Belcd."  She  goes 
away,  and  soon  returns,  with  the  money  in  her  hand, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Shoykh  el-Beled.  "  What  is  this  ?" 
says  the  Sheykh.  She  answers,  '*  Take  it  as  a  bribe, 
and  liberate  my  husband.  He  says,  "  Very  well :  go 
to  the  Nazir."  She  retires  for  a  M'hile  ;  blackens  the 
edges  of  her  eyelids  with  kohl  ;  applies  fresh  red  dye  of 
the  henna  to  her  hands  and  feet,  and  rc])airs  to  the 
Niizir.  "  Good  evening,  my  master,"  she  says  to  him. 
*'  What  dost  thou  want  ?"  he  asks.  She  answers,  "  I 
am  the  wife  of  *Awad,  who  owes  a  thousand  piasters." 
"  But  what  dost  thou  want?"  he  asks  again.  She  says, 
"  JNIy  husband  is  imprisoned  ;  and  I  appeal  to  thy  gene- 
rosity to  liberate  him  :"  and  as  she  urges  this  request, 
she  smiles,  and  shows  him  that  she  does  not  ask  this 
favour  without  being  willing  to  grant  him  a  recompense. 
He  obtains  this  ;  takes  the  husband's  part ;  and  liberates 
him. — This  farce  was  played  before  the  Biisha  with  the' 
view  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  conduct  of  those  persons 
to  whom  was  committed  the  office  of  colkcting  the 
taxes. 

The  ])uppet-show  of  "  Kara  Gyooz  "  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  Turks,  in  whose  language  the 
jiuppets  arc  made  to  speak.:}:    Their  perlbrmances,  which 

*  A  description  of  this  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXVI. 
■f  A  l^ind  of  paste,  resembling  vermicelli. 

j  Tliis  exhibition  is  called  in  Arabic  "  khaval  eddill,"  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, "  — edh-dhill." 
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are,  in  general,  extremely  indecent,  occasionally  amuse 
the  Turks  residing  in  Cairo  ;  but,  of  course,  are  not 
very  attractive  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
Turkish  language.  They  are  conducted  in  the  manner 
of  the  *'  Chinese  shadows  ;"  and  therefore  only  exhi- 
bited at  ni2:ht. 
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